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Literary Dupplement. 


LONDON : 


DECEMBER 6th, 1913. 


BOOKS. 


—¢——— 
GENERAL SIR ALEX. TAYLOR. * 


“J ook on it that you and Nicholson, poor fellow, are the 
real captors of Delhi,” wrote John Lawrence to Captain 
Taylor shortly after the siege. And John Lawrence's verdict 
was that of Nicholson himself. “ Remember to tell them that 
Alex. Taylor took Delhi,” he said upon his deathbed. That 
is no small claim to glory; but Alex. Taylor’s share in the 
capture of Delhi is only one of many fine feats in a long and 
adventurous life. 

Landing in India, eighteen years old, in 1845, he was posted 
to the then frontier town of Ferozepur, and arrived there just 
as hostilities were threatening with the Sikhs. Having brought 
with him from Chatham a reputation of being “great at 
boats,” Taylor was at once put in charge of the flotilla of 
bridge-boats, which, in view of the likelihood of war—war in 
the land of the five rivers—had been sent up by water from 
Karachi. On December 12th the Sikh army, a hundred 
thousand strong, crossed the Sutlej, and Taylor had to sink 
his boats and retire to Ferozepur. There he was charged with 
the defence of the city— with one six-pounder, my company 
of sappers, and a hundred and twenty convicts,” while the 
remaining available troops fought three battles within twenty 
miles of its walls—first Mudki, then Ferozshah, and finally, 
in February 1846, Sobraon. During that period Taylor con- 
tracted smallpox, but recovered in time to watch the whole 
British army file across his bridge of boats towards Lahore, 
the capture of which ended the war—the first Sikh war. 

Little more than a year later the murder of two English 
officers at Multan started the second war. Lord Gough at 
first merely urged the Sikh Durbar to punish this outrage, 
and not until Herbert Edwardes, with his wild Pathan levies, 
had shown the way were any British troops actually set in 
motion. Taylor's task then became to float down the Sutlej 
the heavy guns required for breaching the walls of Multan; 
and with him went the chief engineer of the force, Major 
Robert Napier, afterwards Lord Napier of Magdala. Thus 
began a friendship and connexion which lasted many years. 
The siege operations only opened seriously on September 4th 
with the arrival of Taylor's train, and only ended with the 
capture of the citadel nearly five months later, when Taylor 
was wounded in the arm. From Multan Taylor, with his 
engineer park, turned north-east and reached Gujarat just in 
time to take part in the decisive battle of that name, and 
to have his horse shot under him. Accompanying Gilbert’s 
army of pursuit, he next witnessed the dramatic surrender of 
the whole Sikh army and the retreat of Dost Muhammad’s 
Afghans through the Khyber Pass. 

The result of the two Sikh wars was the annexation 
of the Punjab. Its administration was placed under a 
board consisting of three members, Henry Lawrence, John 
Lawrence, and Charles Mansel—the “travelling, working, 
and sleeping partners” of the well-known epigram—whilst 
Robert Napier became the head of the Public Works Depart- 
ment. Being allowed to select his own subordinates, the latter 
appointed Taylor, then twenty-four years old and with no 

experience of civil engineering, executive head of a vast under- 
taking, the survey and construction of the Lahore-Peshawar 
road. Excluding further spells of active service and periods 
of leave, Taylor spent most of the next twenty-two years of 
his life upon this road; and by no means the least interesting 
portion of the book is that which deals with his work asa 
roadmaker and builder of bridges. The route crosses four out 
of the five great Punjab rivers. Of these Taylor succeeded in 
bridging three; and only lack of funds prevented him attempt- 
ing the fourth and greatest feat, the substitution of a permanent 
way for the ferry and boat bridge which since time immemorial 
had spanned the Indus at Attock. However, though he 
failed to bridge these historic river rapids, he was the first 
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white man toswimthem. A great athlete, he is said to have 
“stood on his head in the middle of a mess table covered with 
glass, silver, and fruit, and this without deranging so much 
as a wine glass or a spoon, and then to have jumped it—with 
a leaf on edge placed across its centre.” 

The first seven years of solid work upon his road ended with 
the outbreak of the Mutiny. “Taylor,” said the Chief Com- 
missioner on June 20th, “I want you to go to Delhi directly. 
I should like you to take charge of your corps, but your 
position will settle itself down there. Can you start 
to-morrow P” Taylor could; and covered the five hundred 
miles from Rawal Pindi to Delhi in five days. A chapter 
entitled “The Camp before Delhi” gives a most vivid account, 
replete with anecdote, of the progress of the earlier period of 
the siege and of the life lived on the Ridge. The engineer 
brigade was commanded by Colonel Baird Smith; George 
Chesney was his brigade-major; and Taylor became his second- 
in-command. I)l-health, however, and pressure of other work 
compelled Baird Smith to delegate more to Taylor than would 
normally have been the case, and for all practical purposes 
the latter became the senior executive officer in the corps. To 
the engineers fell four chief duties : (1) the collection of siege 
material, (2) the training of the men who would be required to 
manipulate it under fire when the crisis came, (3) the ordering 
of the siege train, and (4) the preparation of a sound and 
carefully tested plan of attack. It was to this last that Taylor 
specially devoted himself, and proceeded to carry out a series 
of most daring reconnaissances, often alone, in order to decide 
the site of each battery necessary to breach the walls. Only 
his chief, Baird Smith, and his friend John Nicholson were 
kept fully cognisant of the results of these adventures and of 
his budding plans. 

Not until the arrival of the siege train on September 4th 
was it possible to begin the execution of his “ project,” as he 
calls it, but within three days of that the first great breaching 
battery was erected in a single night—a triumph of careful 
foresight. The following night the three others were begun 
and completed by September 13th—and on September 14th 
the assault took place. Thanks to Nicholson's magnanimity, 
to Taylor fell the honour of leading the first wing of the first 
column, whilst Nicholson himself led the second. The number 
of Royal Engineer officers fit for duty sank from nineteen to 
nine in the course of this first day of the attack, but Taylor's 
only damage was a blow from a spent bullet on the breast-bone. 
The fighting inside the city continued for nearly a week. 
Taylor's share in these operations included the capture of the 
Burn Bastion (whence Nicholson had been shot) and that of 
the Juma Masjid, where, in exuberance of spirits, he rode his 
horse up the great flight of stairs. 

From Delhi Taylor joined one of the movable columns 
engaged in punitive expeditions in the Doab—“ very jolly, 
wandering about the country taking guns,” he calls it—but in 
February he fell in for further serious work, being appointed 
to the command of the Bengal Engineers destined for the 
third and final attack upon Lucknow—and under his old 
chief, Robert Napier. As at Delhi, Taylor took a very active 
part in all the preliminary measures and in the evolution of 
the plan, and again he led the first column in an assault—that 
upon the Begum’s Palace. His luck, however, failed him this 
time, for he was shot through the leg, and so missed the final 
three days’ fighting in Lucknow, and remained hors de combat 
for the rest of the Mutiny campaign. When the honours list 
was published Taylor became in 1858 a lieutenant-colonel and 
Compunion of the Bath. 

After a long spell of furlough, during which he married, 
Taylor returned in October 1860 to the charge of the Lahore- 
Peshawar road, having refused other more promising appoint- 
ments in his anxiety to complete the task begun in his youth. 
Three years later, however, he found himself again involved 
in warfare, being appointed Chief Engineer to the force 
detailed under Neville Chamberlain to destroy the strongholds 
of the Hindustani fanatics. The attempt to do so brought 
about hostilities with the Pathan tribesmen of Bunair, and 
the fighting which followed—the Ambeyla campaign—was as 
sharp and serious as any on the North-West Frontier before 
or since. Although the map might be better, the account of 
the dramatic defence of the “ Eagle’s Nest” and the “ Crag 
Piquet ” and of the turmoil which the unexpected crisis caused 
in Simla and Calcutta is admirably clear. With regard to the 





latter “My wonder is,” wrote the Governor of Madras—a 
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wonder which we all must sometimes share—“that any 
military operation ever succeeds, there are so many people 
who insist upon meddling. ‘Move on,’ says one. ‘Stop a 
little,’ says another. ‘Retreat,’ says a third; and no 
one seems to think that he is making an ass of him- 
self by attempting to direct operations in a country of 
which he is perfectly ignorant.” Taylor was one of the 
little group of officers—Lord Roberts was another—who, 
escorted by the Guides, made the hazardous journey to 
Malka which was the last act in the Ambeyla drama, 
and which Sir Hugh Rose condemned as madness—“ not 
one of the party will come back alive.” Malka, however, 
was burnt right enough, and Taylor then returned to his 
road. 

In 1868 he became a major-general, in 1871 Chief Engineer of 
the Punjab, and in 1873 Robert Napier, now Lord Napier and 
Commander-in-Chief, offered him the appointment of Quarter- 
master-General. Serious trouble with his eyes forced Taylor 
to decline the offer, and Sir Frederick Roberts was selected 
in his stead. On his recovery and return to India in 1877 
Taylor was appointed Deputy Inspector-General of Military 
Works and President of the Defence of India Committee, 
at a time, too, when Indian defence was uppermost in 
the minds of many. Three years later he was appointed 
Secretary to the Government of India in the Public 
Works Department—the red ribbon of the department in 
which he had worked all his life—but within a few weeks 
of being appointed domestic troubles compelled him finally 
to resign. 

The last phase of his public service was spent at 
home as President of the Royal Indian Engineering 
College, Cooper’s Hill, a post he held for sixteen years, 
and where he added further laurels to his credit. He 
died in February, 1912. 

His daughter’s book is not a mere record of his life, out- 
lined above, but is an admirably lucid and charmingly written 
summary of at least twenty-five interesting and momentous 
years of Indian history—indeed it would be difficult anywhere 
to find a better and more readable account of the stirring 
times in which her father lived. 





THE COURT OF HIGH COMMISSION.* 


In this important volume Dr. Usher deals with a subject 
which, in spite of its prominence in political controversy, has 
never been comprehensively and seldom impartially treated. 
The prominence given to the alleged abuses of the Commission 
in the literature of the Revolution has indeed led to a very 
general misconception as to the origin, purpose, and actual 
nature of the institution. The Commission is commonly 
regarded as a creation of the Elizabethan Statute of 1559, 
and it is generally spoken of as a Court pure and simple, 
armed with indefinite powers and unlimited jurisdiction, and 
executing its office by means of barbarous punishments. 
Dr. Usher shows, we think conclusively, that the Commission 
was not a creation but an evolution, founded ultimately upon 
a long-established practice, and finding its more immediate 
origin in the Letters Patent issued to Cromwell in 1535. He 
shows, moreover, that the Commission was at the beginning, 
and down almost to its end, not merely a Court but an 
administrative body exercising most useful functions, while 
even as a Court it performed duties both necessary and 
popular. A great deal of its punitive jurisdiction was 


used merely to enforce the necessary discipline, and had } 


been exercised by other ecclesiastical authorities before the 
Reformation, while the very great majority of the cases tried 
before it were not State prosecutions, but the voluntary com- 
plaints of private suitors. He even makes an elaborate and 
often plausible defence of the Commission’s methods of pro- 
eedure—the ew-officio oath, by which the accused was made to 
swear to answer truly all questions that should be put to him 


before being informed of the nature of the charge, the use of | 


written evidence, and secret trial. He points out the injustice 
(according to modern notions) of the procedure of all courts 
of law at this time, and argues that the balance is not on the 
whole against the Commission. Further he analyses at great 
length the arguments of both parties in the famous contro- 





* The Rise and Fall of the High Commission, By Roland G, Usher. 
Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, [15s, net.] 








ae 
versy which arose out of the attack made on the Commission 
by Coke and the Common Law judges, and shows that Coke’s 
position cannot be supported by any reasonable view of con. 
stitutional development, and that he strained the construction 
of the Act of Supremacy to the last point in order to maintain 
his argument. No doubt a great deal of this is perfectly true, 
The facts which Dr. Usher has extracted from the records 
do show the history and functions of the Court in a light very 
different from that in which it has commonly been regarded, 
but in order to put bis case as concisely and clearly as possible 
he has left unstated or understated a good many of the 
elements upon which the popular view has been founded. The 
real reason of the unpopularity of the Commission is surely 
that stated by Dr. Prothero in his Statutes and Constitutional? 
Documents. The new body was well enough received when it 
was first called into existence to combat the still urgent 
menace of the Papacy, and so long as the Papacy remained 
a serious menace it continued to be popular. But with the 
rise of Puritanism the situation began to change, and the 
popularity of the Commission waned as the new doctrine 
gained in popular approval. It was the same with the legality 
of the Commission. That its creation was legal is beyond 
doubt. This is clearly stated by so great an authority as 
Maitland. That its proceedings were not always legal is 
equally sure, and this is the justification for the attitude of 
Coke. Dr. Usher shows that the proceedings of the Com- 
mission were seldom marked by the violence which disgraced 
the Common Law courts, and that the barbarous punish- 
ments which made the Star Chamber so hated were 
never employed by it. No doubt a great deal of the 
abuse that has been heaped on the Commission by writers 
like Macaulay and Neal has been due to a confusion 
between the two Courts, but there is strong evidence 
against the Commission, some of which finds no place in 
Dr. Usher’s pages. He does not, for instance, mention 
Clarendon’s admissions as to the abuses practised by it under 
Charles I. Nor does he mention the letter in which Burleigh 
protested to Whitgift against the use of the XXIV. Articles 
and the ex-officio oath. Moreover, the popularity of the Court 
with private suitors is not a conclusive argument. No doubt 
the Court did actually perform many useful functions both 
honestly and skilfully. No doubt, too, its procedure, the basis 
of which was the imposition of the onus probandi on the 
defendant, was exceedingly popular with plaintiffs. But we 
must not attribute too much weight to the fact that there 
was a constant supply of suitors ready to take advantage of 
the Commission. When it finally fell, the voice of the 
majority was overwhelmingly against it. The body with which 
it was popular had gradually changed from a majority to a 


| minority, and, whatever its popularity under Laud, it was the 


rapid increase of its powers under Charles I. which led to its 
destruction. The institution of a special prison to carry out 
its sentences, the power to take a refusal of the oath pro 
confesso, the increase in the number of commissions and of the 
“quorum,” members of which had to be present to make up @ 
Court, the appointment of a King’s advoeate to initiate and 


‘conduct prosecutions, all showed a tendency to strengtben the 
} jurisdiction of the Court, and it was this tendency which 


brought rebellion to a head. After all is said, however, Dr. 
Usher’s volume remains a solid and valuable achievement in 
a field where accuracy and impartiality are unfortunately 
almost impossible. 





WILD LIFE AND SPORT.* 
Wirnovut doubt one of the most remarkable books about 


‘wild animals that have appeared for some time is Mr. 


It seems 
were 


Cherry Kearton’s Wild Life Across the World. 
but a few years ago that his early pictures of birds 





* (1) Wild Life Across the World. Written and Illustrated by Cherry Kearton. 
Introduction by Theodore Roosevelt. London: Hodder and Stoughton. [20s. 
net. }——-(2) toe Claw. By Charles D. G. Roberts. Lllustrations by Paul 
Bransom. London: Ward, Lock and Co. [6s.]——(3) The Prowlers. By F. 
St. Mars. Illustrated by Warwick Reynolds. London: James Nisbet and Co. 
(6s. net. }——() Tigerland: Reminiscences of Forty Years’ Sport and Adventure 
im Bengal, By C. E. Gouldsbury. With 24 Illustrations, London: Chapman 
and Hall. [7s. 6d. net. iP Glimpses of Indian Birds. By Douglas Dewar. 
London: John Lane. [7s. net. |——(6) Pheasants and Covert-Shooting. By 
Captain Aymer Maxwell. London: A. and C. Black. >. 6d. net. 7) The 
Peregrine Falcon at the Kyrie. By Francis Heatherley, F.R.C.S. ith Photo- 

phs by the Author and C.J. King. London: Country Life. ay net. } (8) 
nsect Biographies with Pen and Camera, By John J. Ward, F.E.S. Illustrated 
London: Jarrold 








with pho phs and micro-photographs by the Author. 
and ee Gs. net..)|——(9) This Realm ; this England. By George A. B. Dewars 
London; ito and Windus, [6s. net.] 
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 bilehod ; though we learn that it was in 1892 that he first 
Y ehograghed a thrush’s nest. In Africa, Herr Schillings 
a before him in attempting flashlight pictures of wild 
peasts. But no one has ever faced such difficulties or 
encountered such dangers in securing cinematograph films. 
Mr. Kearton must be one of the pluckiest men in the world, 
and was fortunate to escape with nothing worse than malaria 
and repeated sunstrokes. When a man has stood within a 
few yards of frantic lions and faced charging rhinoceroses 
turning the while the handle of his machine, it must be heart- 
breaking to find that numbers of the films proved to be failures. 
The present volume deals with various journeys. The first 
was to the home of the orang in Borneo, and ended with a visit 
to the Gomanton caves, where the birds’ nests for soup come 
from. Then an African trip round Nairobi is described. 
Here Mr. Kearton came across Mr. Roosevelt, who writes his 
preface. An account of an Indian trip follows. This brings 
us to the most noteworthy and amazing portions of the book. 
The expedition started from Nairobi with eleven Europeans 
and some three hundred natives. Among the white men were 
three American cowboys, whose duty it was to ride down and 
lassoo the big game. It is enough in this deplorably short 
notice of the book to say that they accomplished all that was 
required of them. Antelopes, zebras, giraffes, rhinoceroses, 
and ultimately a lioness, were secured in the toils and photo- 
graphed. It is needless to add that all was not smooth and easy. 
But Mr. Kearton had the satisfaction of standing sometimes 
within twenty yards turning the film through his camera. Un- 
fortunately we do not see the “cinema” results in the book. 
There are a great number of photographs reproduced. Some 
are excellent. Some are wonderful, especially those of hippos 
and rhinos. But there are others of which one can only say 
that they are splendid failures—splendid when one considers 
the difficulties of securing them, but failures when one con- 
siders the high standards of modern animal photography. 
The text of the book is really of more interest than the 
illustrations. Especially thrilling is the account of lion- 
spearing by Masai, of which films were obtained. After 
Africa, photographing beavers and moose in Canada seems 
tame, and even the bears and bison of Yellowstone Park are 
partially domesticated animals. There are a few things in 
the book which might have been corrected when the proofs 
were read, The writer on the Masai and discoverer of the 
gazelle which the Masai call engoli, was Thomson, not 
Thompson. Mr. Kearton does not profess a knowledge of 
Latin names, but once (p. 71) he refers to Grantia Thommi, 
a species of antelope that will surely puzzle the zoologist to 
identify. It is also a misuse of words (p. 245) to write of the 
moose as “ web-footed.” 

We pass from truth to fiction, from wild animals as the 
naturalist-photographer found them, to wild animals as the 
man of letters pictures them to his readers. Those who 
cater for the numerous and hungry readers of animal stories 
are probably careful lest the supply should exceed the demand. 
Each season produces several fresh volumes of such stories, 
and each volume seemingly finds readers. Among the well- 
established and most popular of such writers is Mr. Charles 
D. G. Roberts, whose books come out with more than annual 
frequency. In Hoof and Claw* we have a number of tales 
written with the same restrained power, the same capacity for 
selecting the right word, and the same apparently intimate 
knowledge of the backwoods as before. Mr. Roberts is 
fortunate in having so inexhaustible a stock of material. He 
never repeats himself. Bears, bison, blue foxes, wolves, and 
wild sheep are his heroes, and in some of the best stories 
settlers, trappers, or Indians play minor parts. It would 
be a waste of space to praise so deservedly popular a 
writer.—Mr, Roberts has many rivals, but few surpass 
him. Mr, F. St. Mars is a rival and a vigorous writer. 
Mr. St. Mars at once established his reputation as an 
author of vivid animal stories. Of the dozen or so tales 
in his new volume some have already been printed in 
magazines, The Prowlers* will enchain the interest of the 
Same class of readers who welcomed him from the first. He, 
too, has by no means exhausted his subject. He dwells 
on the fighting and slaughtering that are common in the 
world where beast and bird prey on each other. There are 
some admirable pages of descriptive writing in the book. 
He is master of a simple, concise, concentrated style that is 
very effective for his purpose. It is best when it avoids the 





trite phrases of American journalistic slang. Mr. St. Mars 
has evidently a good knowledge of the wild animals whose 
life he describes with so much ability. Rarely does he make 
a slip, as, for instance, when he applies the epithet “giant” 
to the Sandwich tern, which is only about an inch longer 
than the common tern. Nor do we know of any evidence 
that the “little red adders” are more venomous than the 
large brown ones. The best stories, to our mind, are those in 
which the animals do not talk. In some they argue and 
converse in a pseudo-Shakespearean English which is not 
convincing. 

It is difficult to write anything new about Indian sport, but 
Tigerland‘ has some good stories of tigers, leopards, and 
“rogue” elephants, and a little about buffaloes, bears, and 
ibex. There is also a tale of a wild boar which resembles 
that of Androcles and his lion, and a mysterious, unexplained 
ghost story. As sporting medleys go, the book is well written, 
but chronology is not apparently adhered to, and names, 
dates, and places are studiously veiled. Mr. C. E. Gouldsbury, 
the author, has already written about life in the Indian police, 
and in a preface which seems intended to be serious he 
tells us that the individual whose sporting reminiscences are 
here recorded from diaries and notes only consented to this 
compilation on condition that his name should not appear or 
any name that could betray him. This individual, having 
run away to sea at fifteen, was in India through the Mutiny, 
joined the police force, became a great shikari, and spent the 
forty years between 1857 and 1896 in Lower Bengal. Here the 
sporting adventures narrated by Mr. Gouldsbury mostly took 
place. We pass rapidly from the Mutiny to Winchester 
rifles, telegraphs, and cameras. The book is illustrated with 
good modern photographs which purport to illustrate inci- 
dents in the book, but the deception is too palpable to be 
seriously objectionable. 

From Indian tigers we pass to birds. Everything that Mr. 
Douglas Dewar writes about Indian birds is welcome, because 
he is a close observer, a naturalist who thinks for himself, and 
expresses what he has to say ina pleasant fashion. His new 
book, which he calls Glimpses of Indian Birds,’ consists of 
collected articles from various Indian journals. We know 
nothing better to recommend to an amateur ornithologist who 
finds himself in India for the first time, and wants a readable 
sketch of the bird-life in the gardens, compounds, and villages. 
Huxley said that Science committed suicide when it adopted 
a creed. Mr. Dewar, as we have said, thinks for himself, and 
those who know him need not be reminded that “ protective 
coloration ” and, to a lesser degree, “ natural selection” are his 
bugbears. He seems to think that evolutionists are stationary. 
We should have thought that there were few supporters of 
the pure Darwin- Wallace theory left. Some cling to “protec- 
tive mimicry,” with doubt it is true, because it is the only 
theory in the field which offers a rational explanation. We 
will not accept Mr. Dewar’s challenge to refute him because 
in the main we agree. He writes (p. 205) of the colour “ which, 
for some occult reason, is known as tsabelline.” Is it possible 
that he has never heard of the queen and the siege of 
Granada ?P 

The next book before us leads abruptly from the Indian 
jungle to the English covert with its hand-reared pheasants. 
Captain Aymer Maxwell has followed his books on the 
grouse and the partridge with an equally pleasant and most 
readable volume on Pheasants and Covert-Shooting®. He opens 
with a little natural history. By whom the pheasant was 
introduced is unknown. Most of our birds are now mongrels 
between the old black-necked bird and the Chinese white- 
ringed form which was imported at the end of the eighteenth 
century and now predominates. At Woburn, where extensive 
experiments have been made in acclimatizing more than a 
dozen rare foreign pheasants, none has proved of any use for 
sport except Reeves’, Mongolians, and Japanese. Though no 
friend of Mr. Lloyd George, Captain Maxwell in writing of 
the damage suffered by farmers when pheasants are numerous 
says, “ Growing turnips are at times the subject of appreciable 
damage.” His chapter on foxes and pheasants is moderate in 
tone. He suggests possible compromises in the treatment of 
woodlands for game coverts or scientific forestry. A chapter, 
full of sound advice, is devoted to the care of game coverts. 
The details of rearing are scantily treated, but there are 
several useful hints. The reader should not miss the theory 
of Lord Verulam, in his letter (p. 199), for improving the 
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parental qualities of the wild pheasant by the force of 
example. Mr. George Rankin’s pretty coloured plates 
add to the attractions of a well-written book by a real 
sportsman. 

We pass from sport to ornithology pure and simple. The 
next book on our list contains some of the best work in bird 
photography that has ever been accomplished. The Pere- 
grine Falcon at the Eyrie’ is an admirable instance of what 
ean be learnt about birds by patient observation, and Dr. 
Francis Heatherley is a true naturalist as well as a photo- 
grapher of considerable skill. During the springs of 1910, 
1911, and 1912 he was at work at the same eyrie. In the last 
season he and his helpers kept the young birds under constant 
observation for thirteen days and nights. The old birds seem 
to have been strangely unsuspicious of what was passing in 
the observation shed. The young falcons are well described as 
caricatures of the late Mr. Gladstone dressed in white cotton. 
In the present case it is worthy of note that the whole of the 
feeding seems to have been done by the tiercel, or male, whilst 
the female did the hunting. The prey was passed from talon 
to talon in mid-air. The food, the hours of meals and of 
sleep, all the daily life of the eyrie, which became a foul spot 
full of bluebottles, are here recorded with meritorious detail. 
It is needless to dwell on the value to ornithologists proper 
and the delight which such a record affords to lovers of birds. 
We have already praised the plates. Many are enlargements, 
but they have lost nothing of their sharpness. The book 
eontains much pravtical instruction and advice on bird 
photography. 

The nexi work makes a feature of insect photography. 
Insect Biographies with Pen and Camera’ is a capital instance 
of a modern popular natural-history book. Mr. John J. Ward, 
who is a good photographer, and evidently also a patient 
observer, gives us in a short volume about a dozen life- 
histories of more or less well-known insects: the swallow-tail, 
purple emperor, and painted lady; the familiar puss-moth 
and magpie-moth; among less well known insects he selects 
the hover-fly, the lacewing-fly, the lunar bornet moth, and 
the death-watch beetle. There are a few pages on spiders 
and on the mites which infest our common dor-beetle. He 
makes his subject interesting and attractive, writes well in 
a popular fashion, and each chapter contains a fair amount 
of information. Unlike Mr. Douglas Dewar, whose book we 
noticed above, this disciple of Professor Poulton tends to see 
mimicry and protective coloration everywhere. At the risk 
of being denounced by Mr. Ward as “learned,” “tedious,” 
and hypercritical critics, we may point out that though fleas 
are probably the descendants of winged insects, it is by no 
means demonstrated that their ancestors were “ two-winged 
flies.” There is another statement on the same page which 
may be corrected. No rudiments or vestiges whatever of 
wings exist in fleas, even in the larval state. We have not 
forgotten the epimeron, which was, in olden days, thought to 
be a vestigial wing. 

We may end with a notice of a pleasing and discursive book 
that may appeal to those who like to read of our country, of 
birds, insects, plants, and village life. These essays, collected 
by a prolific writer from the Morning Post, are marked by the 
unaffected love which Mr. G. A. B. Dewar bas for southern 
England and by the knowledge of the countryside which he 
possesses. This Realm, this England, is all loud-singing 
praise and graceful description by a conservatively inclined 
naturalist and sportsman. He wants no change. He shows 
no sympathy with “Socialists” who would break up the 
squire’s estate or spoil his pheasant-shooting. Our country 
life is based on a system of land tenure, labour, and sport 
that is “too finely ravelled for the gross vision of the 
Socialist.” We open the book with “English soil” and 
descriptions of scenery—the cliffs and downs of Albion. 
Then come sketches of water-bailiffs, farmers, hurdlers, a 
bird-catcher, and other worthies. Then birds form the 
subject of the essays. Lastly comes the English sea. It is 
a pretty volume, pleasantly written, in smooth, gentlemanlike 
English, by one who has written much about “this little 
world, this precious stone set in the silver sea.” ‘ Cobbett,” 
says Mr. Dewar, “was English to the core.” We wonder 
what Cobbett would have said about Mr. Dewar’s book? Yet 
Mr. Dewar, too, is English to the core. His book is illustrated 
with a few exceedingly good photographs of the sea and the 
eoast. 
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HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY WITH 
ILLUSTRATIONS.* 
READERS, old and young, seem nowadays to demand jam with 
every powder, and they are fortunate in the number of writers, 
artists, and publishers who are willing to supply them with 
instruction and delight in the form of prettily decorated books 
which contain some learning in no very ponderous shape, 
Making our start in this island, we have a sumptuous book, 
The Story of Edinburgh Castle,’ finely illustrated and grandly, 
not to say grandiosely, printed, Professor Geddes, who hag 
done so much unselfish work for the city and its University, 
contributes a somewhat wordy preface, extolling civic pride 
and municipal energy. Mr. Weirter has written a full account 
of the historic events connected with ore of the most imposing 
buildings in the world. No one can look at it without being 
impressed by the grandeur and romance with which site and 
circumstances have surrounded this volcanic upheaval of 
distant ages and the work of man which crowns it. In spite 
of Stirling, Scone, and many other places famous in Scottish 
history, in spite of the lack of communication with large 
tracts of the country, Edinburgh Castle has been connected 
with nearly every great event in Scotland. Itis therefore by far 
the best peg, if a peg is needed, upon which to hang a history 
of Scotland, and that is almost what we have here. The 
author’s etched and collotype views of the castle, inside and 
out, are artistic, daring, and successful. He combines the two 
businesses of author and illustrator more successfully than is 
usual. Mr. Munro Orr also contributes some good line draw- 
ings illustrating incidents of the story, which, though a little 
flat in appearance, are decidedly clever. Mr. Hichens takes 
us further afield in his continued collaboration with M. Guérin, 
He describes for us, under the title of The Near East,’ the 
Dalmatian Coast, Greece, and Constantinople. We know his 
power of word-painting and his ability to absorb Oriental 
feeling, but here and there it seems as though these qualities 
alone raise his book above the level of a verbose guide-hook. 
The time of the outbreak of the war was an interesting period 
in which to travel in these regions, but it appears to have 
been a hasty journey, except for a considerable stay in 
Greece. There are many large and well-chosen photographs, 
and M. Guérin’s pictures are good examples of his clever 
style of drawing and colouring, and (best of all) of his black- 
and-white wash drawings. He succeeds in conveying a sense 
of romantic mystery in Greece, whereas Mr. Hichens and the 
photographer seem to be more in harmony together. The 
book is pretentiously printed in America; this leads to such 
divisions of words, among other blemishes, as tempes-tuous, 
inte-rior, dec-laration, which would horrify an educated proof- 
reader. We are still in the East when we turn to On the 
Banks of the Nile? Miss Ella Du Cane has painted a series of 
pretty pictures, chiefly in pinks and blues. They are numerous 
and become slightly monotonous, but would make a pleasant 
portfolio, especially with Miss F. Du Cane’s explana- 
tory notes, which are printed almost invisibly on the tissue 
shields. They are, however, interleaved with Mr. Todd’s text. 
The reason for binding his work and the pictures together is 
not very apparent. Mr. Todd has lived for some years in 
Egypt (teaching political economy, we should gather), and seems 
well qualified to write a sketch of the country’s wonderful 
history. He adds a guide to Cairo and up the Nile to Wady 
Halfa. He appears to be a very proper admirer of Lord 
Cromer and Lord Kitchener. In Provincial Russia,‘ too, the 
collaboration of writer and artist is not close. Mr. Stewart 
knows Russia well, and describes the life in nearly every large 
district except Lithuania, Esthonia, Poland, and Finland. He 
can also quote from many of the best modern writers of the 














* (1) The Story of Edinburgh Castle. By Louis Weirter. London: George 
Harrapand Co. [20s, net.}——(2) The Near East. By R. Hichens. Illustrated 
by Jules Guérin. London: Hodder and Stoughton. [25s. net. (3) On the 
Banks of the Nile. Painted by Ella Du Cane. Text by John A. Todd, London: 
A. and C. Biack. [20s. net.}——(4) Provincial Russia. Painted by F. de 
Haenen. Described by Hugh Stewart. Same publishers. [7s. 6d. net. }—— 
(5) Stories from Dutch History. By A. H. Dawson, London: George Harrap 
and Co, [3s. 6d. net. }—(6) Jerusalem and the Crusades. By Estelle Blythe. 
London: T. C. and E.C. Jack. [5s. net.}—(7) The Story of the World. By 
Elizabeth O'Neill. Same publishers. [7s. 6d. net.}——(8) A History of 


Germany. By H. E. Marshall. London: Henry Frowde and Hodder and 
Stoughton. Ts 6d. net. |——-(9) Germany. By Joho Finnemore. London: 
A. and C. Black. [ls. 6d. net.}——(10) The Story of Greece. By Mary 


Macgregor. London: T. C. and E. C. Jack. [7s. 6d. net. }——(11) The Con 
querors of Peru, Retold by H. M. Gilbert. London: George Harrap and Cos 
{3a. 6d. net.J 
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e or languages. On the whole it is a pleasant picture 
a implicity in a of the great poverty. The peasants’ 
condition is likely to improve as the shackles of Socialism fall 
away: evidently such relics of socialistic barbarism as the 
common field tillage are out-worn there at last, and where 
there was in rare cases overcrowding on the land there is @ 
tendency to emigrate to the new and rich lands of Siberia. 
Mr. Stewart has studied closely the extraordinary mingling of 
Eastern, Western, and Northern races, especially to the south- 
east. Politics and government do not obtrude here because 
the peasant is generally ignorant of their heavy hand, which 
only reaches the towns with any force. There is description 
of scenery, but scarcely any natural history: indeed, Mr. 
Stewart seems in one place to confuse swallows and martins. 
Mr. De Haenen’s pictures are very pleasant representations of 
the people. ——Mr. Dawson’s Stories from Dutch History’ 
bring us nearer home again. In spite of its title the book is 
a continuous history from the days of the Celtic Batavians 
and Teutonic Frisians down to the Treaty of Utrecht. Mr. 
Dawson hopes that his readers will be led on to Motley. He 
has studied that historian himself with noticeable effect, and 
we are not spared the horrors of Spanish cruelty. Such a 
nightmare of blood and torture almost inevitably obsesses any 
writer of Dutch history, but it is hardly fair to imply that our 
unhappy, narrow-minded Queen Mary desired to convert her 
kingdom “into a hell.” Mr. Dawson gives little weight to the 
really immense help which that admirable woman, Mary IL, 
gave to William of Orange, nor has he much to say of Dutch 
art. Otherwise this seems an excellent short history of our 
near neighbours. It is illustrated with monochrome reproduc- 
tions of pictures mostly by Dutch painters, 

The books remaining on this list are mainly for young 
people. One of the most attractive, and one which need not 
bore older readers in spite of its simple style, is Jerusalem and 
the Crusades,® by the daughter of the Anglican Bishop of 
Jerusalem. She has acquired an enthusiasm for the subject and 
has an intimate knowledge of the places where every stirring 
event took place. Miss Blythe is not blinded by her enthusiasm: 
she is just in her estimate of noble Saracens, such as Saladin, 
and of those ignoble Christians who, by their discreditable 
jealousies or bloodthirstiness, brought ruin to these high 
mediaeval ideals. She reviews the whole history from the 
days of Peter the Hermit to the cruel destruction of the Order 
of the Templars, and tells many exciting incidents in detail. 
The only point at which she displays ignorance is where 
she confuses a white ensign with a “George.” The book is 
illustrated with photographs, with reproductions of old 
pictures and drawings, and with some good coloured plates 
of welcome originality by L. D. Luard. There are useful 
appendices and an index. The Story of the World,’ by 
Elizabeth O'Neill, begins with some anthropology given with 
ascientific air, but when it passes to the Biblical and legendary 
history of man the scientific distinction between fact and 
legend is dropped without warning. Greek and Roman 
history follow, and lead to European history through the 
Middle Ages and onward. America, Australia, Africa, and 
the Far East are dealt with at the end. No two people would 
agree upon the allotment of space to periods or countries in 
a work of this kind, but to us it seems that ancient Egypt 
is too scantily treated. Similarly there is little satisfac- 
tion in pointing out errors of detail, except that they should 
be corrected if another edition is called for. But (for 
example) our King Henry 1V. was not known as the Earl of 
Richmond (p. 283). It is a worse mistake to call Socrates the 
first great Greek philosopher (p. 52), or to bring to children’s 
ears such a phrase as “like they did” (p. 247). On p. 122a 
printer's error presents King Prusias of Bithynia as “ Prussia’s 
king.” There is no great virtue in crowding children’s heads 
with dates, but a few more would have been helpful here for 
the purpose of comparing the sections of history which are 
geographically separate. The book is illustrated with photo- 
graphs and reproductions from widely various sources. Miss 
H. E. Marshall follows up her excellent French history for 
children with A History of Germany* It is not so easy a 
subject to make interesting. The tangled record of blood- 
shed, of external and internal war, which forms the main 
recorded history of the mediaeval Empire, is necessarily a 
chief part of German history, and the real progress of the 

people can scarcely be traced. But the author does very well. 
She passes quickly over the mythical beginnings before 











Arminius, and throughout she lightens the burden of her 
tale very pleasantly with occasional anecdotes. The Reforma. 
tion is lucidly treated, but the statement that the young 
Luther “gave up his studies and became a monk” might be 
very misleading. There are some adequate coloured plates, 
illustrative of the text, by A. OC. Michael.—-It is highly 
desirable that young people should be brought up with sym- 
pathetic understanding of our Teutonic cousins, and we may 
recommend here a small book, Germany,’ by John Finnemore, 
It is one of a series called “Peeps at History,” which really 
does not deserve so illa name. This volume is quite a good 
example of judicious sketching at history. It might well form 
a foundation for further study. The only sentence at which 
we take offence states that till the middle of the thirteenth 
century Prussia was “a pagan land.” It is true that the 
bishoprics founded by Otho I. were wiped out in the 
Wendish invasions, but Prussia was again, nominally at any 
rate, a Christian country by the time of Lothair. The book 
is illustrated with some coloured views of interesting spots, 
some imaginary pictures illustrating events, and by small 
black-and-white reproductions from various sources. Miss 
Macgregor’s The Story of Greece” resembles her Story of 
Rome in so far as it is no continuous story at all. It is a 
succession of short stories from mythology and from history 
down to the deaths of Alexander and Demosthenes. The 
writer has evidently gone to the best sources, for the tales are 
taken from Homer, Herodotus, Plutarch, and other good 
writers. Perhaps the full measure of quantity and the brevity 
of each story make the whole seem too “scrappy,” but in any 
case Hawthorne and Professor Church are not superseded by 
this work. On page 93 “ Rome” seems to be a mistake for 
Rhodes. The illustrations are by Mr. Walter Crane. He is 
still a master of beautiful composition and design, but he 
has not adapted his colouring for modern reproduction, nor is 
he careful to keep his figures in correct drawing or perspective. 
Lastly Prescott’s Conquest of Peru has been “ peptonized ” 
by Mr. Gilbert in The Conquerors of Peru." It seems rather an 
unnecessary labour, for surely the original is still at least 
“readable” even by fairly youthful people. The method, of 
course, involves skipping, which seems to have been judiciously 
done, and the invention of much conversation. There are 
some exciting monochrome pictures by Mr. Maybank. Thus 
may friends and relatives thrust upon each other or their 
children some learning clothed with great attractions for the 


eye. 











SOME MORE CHILDREN’S BOOKS.* 

“THe CHILDREN’s Hour’ is the name of a seriesof story-books 
edited by Mr. Herbert Strang. He says that “it is designed 
to meet the universal demand for bright, entertaining, and 
instructive literature for children of all uges from seven to 
twelve.” It has always seemed to us a difficult matter to 
“grade” books according to the age of achild, for actual years 
have less to do with literary taste than bave mental activity 
and cultivation. Some children of nine or ten think Kim the 
most enchanting book in the world, while others must wait 
longer for such power of enjoyment to develop. But how- 
ever that may be, the stories in this series are excellent. The 
first, called Rough, by Mrs. Herbert Strang, takes us into an 
artisan’s cottage, and A Stitch in Time, by Miss Evelyn Ward, 
into a farmhouse. They are intended for childzen up to eight 
years of age, and are full of interesting and amusing litt‘e 
everyday incidents. In A Little Norman Maid, Mr. Strang 
brings the England of the time just after the Conquest vividly 
before his readers, while in Brave Marget Mrs. Strang takes 

* (1) “The Children’s Hour” Series. First six volumes. Edited by Herbert 
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us into modern Cornwall, and tells us of the adventures of a 
fisherman and his wife and children. These two books are for 
readers of nine and ten. Mr. Strang and Mr. L. L. Weedon 
write of the time of Cerdic the Saxon in an exciting story of a 
Danish raid, and in Our Great Adventure, by Mr. Strang, we 
follow two lively schoo!boys in a quest for “ Boney” and his 
French invaders. These are for children of eleven and twelve. 
The little volumes are in attractive bindings, very clearly 
printed, and well illustrated. 

Holidays at Waverlea? is a delightful story of everyday life, 
by Miss Jennie Chappell. Chris is a warm-hearted, mis- 
chievous schoolboy, and his sister Carlie is a gentle, but 
plucky and merry little girlk They are orphans, and all 
sorts of adventures befall them, for “at holiday times 
they seemed to be tossed about from one friend to another.” 
They pass happily through all sorts of scrapes and exciting 
events, from being lost at night in an old-fashioned maze and 
dressing up to take an uninvited part in a local pageant, to 
being nearly drowned on a rocky part of the coast. The 
crowning adventure of wandering about London penniless and 
starving brings the book to a dramatic and delightful con- 
clusion. This attractive and pleasant story was worth a 
prettier binding than the garish blue that the publishers have 
given it. 

Down the Snow Stairs by Miss Alice Corkran, is a well- 
written but harrowing story of a little girl’s Christmas Eve 
dream. Owing to her thoughtless disobedience her little 
cripple brother was lying ill at death’s door, and eight-year- 
old Kitty’s remorse was painfully acute. She dreamed of the 
awful fate that overtakes naughty children in “ Punishment 
Land,” and the descriptions of the sufferings of the miserable 
little creatures for the faults they have committed is too much 
like a reflection of the Inferno to be quite suitable for a child’s 
book. However, the story ends happily with crippled Johnnie’s 
partial recovery and Kitty’s resolve to be good. 

Another dream story is Just Forty Winks,‘ by Mr. Hamish 
Hendry. It is an amusing medley of old and new, King Cole 
and a fantastic game of golf. The author’s fun at the expense 
of the New Woman and House of Commons politicians may 
not be quite intelligible to the children, but they will not mind 
that, and they will enjoy the merrymaking and the kindly, 
cheerful style in which the book is written. Miss Gertrude 
Bradley has caught the lively spirit of the story in her coloured 
frontispiece and black-and-white illustrations. 

Phyllis in Piskieland® is a prettily told modern Cornish 
fairy tale by Mr. J. Henry Harris, with a preface by “ Q,” 
in which the latter maintains that though the fairies were not 
allowed much room in the days of our parents, now they 
“are undoubtedly coming back.” Phyllis is what we may 
eall a “quaint” child, and though she “ felt strange at first ” 
in her new surroundings, she soon grew accustomed to the 
ways of the piskies, fairies, and royal personages whom she 
met in the course of her adventures. The touch of romance 
in the story told by “the proud, beautiful Morwenna, the 
king’s daughter,” who appears in the shape of a mole, makes 
an agreeable variety in the midst of the wild doings of the 
rollicking piskies. 

In The Little Grey Pedlar* Mr. Newman Harding has taken 
the subject of the vanity of fairy wishes for his plot. His 
story is set in the Black Forest, of which we will quote his 
description. “It is indeed the land of imps and gnomes, and 
under the canopy of interlaced pines, which fill the air with a 
heavy sweet scent of resin, one can almost see the little men 
peering out from bebind the trunks of the trees.” He then 
describes the charcoal burners, telling us that though “they 
are always poor they are generally very happy, for they want 
but little, and this they can manage to get.” But if the 
children are cross and discontented, the mischievous gnomes 
make full use of the opportunity, and plague and torment 

them until they acquire a better frame of mind. And so, in 
this story, the selfish little Sonso and Sansa went through 
many well-deserved tribulations as a consequence of bartering 
their father’s slippers and the family soup for fairy gold. 
However, Lieba, the good Queen of the Storks, eventually took 
matters in hand, and the book ends as happily as a little 
reader can desire. 

A writer must be possessed of a good deal of self-confidence 
when he ventures to introduce such a personality as Alice 
into his own surroundings, and to make her give a ball in 
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has attempted in Jim Crow's Trip to Fairyland,’ and the more 
critical of his readers will no doubt draw their own con- 
clusions on the matter. Jim’s other adventures, though not 
remarkable for much originality, are told in a lively and 
amusing manner, and children will enjoy the number and 
variety of the episodes in which the little hero figures. 

In Quentin’s Diary,® which is a sequel to Joan Maclean's 
Real Stories, Madame Karlott Blossé tells her readers that 
the little author asked her “ to copy out his diary for him” 
She goes on, “The faults in his text will, I think, be over. 
looked because of his sincerity and good feeling. I leave hig 
illustrations to plead for themselves.” How much of the 
credit of this book is due to its editor the reader must decide 
for himself. The point of view of a little boy is kept in sight, 
and his exaggerations, scrapes, and adventures will amuse 
other children. We hear of his delight at leaving school for 
the summer holidays, of a visit to the Zoo, pillow fights with 
his sister Joan, and journeys to Holland and Leamington, 
When the time came for going back to school he made 
desperate efforts to be cheerful, but ended by confessing that 
“TI wish such things as tears would not grow and then loose 
themselves, just when you want to keep someone else's 
bunged up.” 

Amelia the Prompt, by Mrs. M. C. Howard, is a book of 
well written short stories. Some of them are concerned with 
a fault and its opposing virtue, while others are of everyday 
nursery life and manners. The distinction between right and 
wrong is clearly drawn in a pleasant, cheerful style. The 
dilatory Amelia learns to correct her failing, a greedy little 
boy is made to recognize the error of his ways, some much 
harassed “ poor” rich little girls are given a delightful treat, 
and so on, in a charmingly matter-of-fact and natural way. 
The author’s illustrations are good, and her sparing use of 
colour is effective. 

In Jim Crow,” Mr. M. A. Wigley teaches the lesson of 
kindness to animals by means of some interesting short 
stories. He has avoided sentimentality, and writes of cats, 
dogs, and children with knowledge and insight. The follow- 
ing will show the reader the point of view from which the 
book is written: ‘* Nurse used to say, ‘kittens are never lazy; 
if Jim Crow is asleep, you may be sure it is because he is 
really tired, so it would be unkind to wake him up before he 
is ready.’” 

My Book about the Post Office," by Miss Edith Robarts, is 
full of interesting and useful information, and the children 
who study it will be in the proud position of being able to 
instruct their elders and solve problems connected with the 
sending of letters and parcels. For instance, if we want to 
prepay the reply to a letter to a foreign correspondent we 
shall be told that,“ by means of the Postal Union we can 
buy coupons to enclose in our letters,” which can be exchanged 
for stamps at a post office abroad. We can also here follow 
the course of a letter sent by a little girl in Yorkshire to her 
brother in the Madras Presidency, and wonder at the precision 
and elasticity of a system which can successfully overcome the 
difficulties of rapid transport by land and water, and which 
assumes an equal responsibility when coping with enormous 
masses of material in England or with robbers, wild beasts, 
floods, or tornadoes in the remote parts of the Empire. Miss 
Robarts also describes the carrying of letters before the days 
of Sir Rowland Hill, and tells the story of Coleridge and the 
old woman and her sailor son. There are a number of illus 
trations by Mr. Thomas Somerfield, in colour and in black- 
and-white. The latter are good, and really serve to illustrate 
the letterpress, but the colours of the former are harsh and 
commonplace. 

In Merry Animal Tales Miss Madge Bigham has woven 
new stories round some of the classical fables. She has 
developed old incidents and added new episodes with happy 
effect. Like La Fontaine, she has, in the case of the cicala 
(or Mrs. Grasshopper Gay, as she is here called), preferred 
tradition to natural history. As readers of M. Fabre’s books 
are aware, the real insect is quite unlike our old friend, hungry 
for grains of wheat and with the capacity of living through 
the winter. But the reproductive power of a legend is 
infinite, and, as the great French naturalist says, the cicala 
will never cease to beg for the flies and worms which she is 
incapable of eating. Miss Bigham goes a step further, and 
in her version of the fable the repentant insect actually 
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lesson of the story, with its warning against laziness and 


selfishness, which, to quote M. Fabre again, is as old as the 
world, loses nothing in this version. The morals are not, 
however, unduly pressed at the expense of the stories, and 
the author, confiding in the youthful distaste for a preface, 
frankly remarks, “ Woe be unto him who preaches in the 
kingdom of childhood.” Miss Margaret Tarrant has illus- 
trated the stories with amusing black-and-white sketches and 
a coloured frontispiece. 

In Songs and Stories for the Little Ones," “there is,” as Mr. 
Gordon Browne says in his preface, “some material for make- 
believe.” The dramatic possibilities of such a tale as that of 
St. George and the Dragon, for instance, will appeal to many 
children, and they will be able to put appropriate action into 
the singing of the songs, the melodies for which have been 
chosen and arranged by Miss Eva Browne. Some of the 
stories take us into the company of old nursery friends, while 
in others we make new acquaintances. They are well written, 
and are particularly suitable for reading aloud. The book 
ends with a little play, the scene of which is set in that special 
part of fairyland made familiar to us by the Blue Bird, where 
the household plenishings have a share in the doings of the 


family. 





STORIES FOR GIRLS. 


Tue amount of new fiction published especially for girls is 
large, but not so abundant as the boys’ portion. This cannot 
be because there are fewer girl readers, but we suspect that girls 
are more content to read the stories intended for their brothers 
than boys are to read their sisters’ books. If this is so, we 
also have a clue that may explain why some books mainly 
about girls are as full of exciting adventure as any boys’ 
book. There is a plentiful issue of books for both sexes, 
which we can only recommend generally as being wholesome 
stories, illustrated and very cheap at half-a-crown or less—for 
instance, those from the trustworthy sources of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge and the Religious Tract 
Society as well as from private firms. We must confine our- 
selves to the rather more ambitious volumes. The majority 
of them is concerned with young people who find themselves 
happily engaged to be married at the end of the tale. Quite 
distinct is the minority, dealing with school or schoolroom 
life. The two things, lessons and love-making, never go 
happily together. 

As an example of the up-to-date exciting story we may take 
Miss Bessie Marchant’s The Heroine of the Ranch (Blackie and 
Son, 5s.). The scene is on the confines of civilisation in South 
America, where a Scotsman has a horse-breeding ranch and 
his daughter has great adventures, particularly with horse- 
thieves. Her family and the other characters are somewhat 
sketchy, but they work together at the end. In The 
Loyalty of Hester Hope (same publishers, 3s. 6d.) the same 
author whisks us away to the far west of Canada, where we 
see the trials of young women, styled “lady helps,” on a 
remote farm. The two girls come well out of misfortunes 
and great difficulties, and find satisfactory bridegrooms. 
Ina third story, for younger readers, The Adventurous Seven 
(same publishers, 2s. 6d.),a young family makes a surprising 
journey to Australia in search of its father, and incidentally 
todo some empire-building. The children meet with much 
kindness and some half-seriously told adventures on their 
way.—— Australia is also the scene of Gladys and Jack 
(Henry Frowde and Hodder and Stoughton, 5s.), by J. M. 
Whitfield, whose country it is. The story tells of the fun, 
high spirits, and love affairs of young people on neighbouring 
homesteads. There are two books in this class by Katharine 
Tynan (Mrs. Hinkson), and girls are fortunate when so charming 
and experienced a story-teller writes for them, and their elders 
will probably borrow the volumes. The Daughter of the Manor 
(Blackie and Son, 6s.) is a story which rambles very pleasantly 
through country life in England. The heroine, the daughter 
of a tiresome and useless father, is adopted by a splendid 
old lady and marries the heir of her foster-mother’s home. 
—In A Girl of Galway (same publishers, 3s. 6d.) Mrs. 
Hinkson takes us back to Ireland. Though it is perfectly 
suitable for girls, the story might equally well have been 
published as an ordinary novel. The heroine tries to heal 
family fends, and with the help of accidents as well as of 











characters here and so much cheerfulness and open air that 
the old misanthrope of a grandfather in his dilapidated house 
does not seem too grim. The work of another Irish writer, 
Rosa Mulholland (Lady Gilbert), should always be welcome to 
girls. Her Old School Friends (same publishers, 6s.) tells of 
two mothers who had been at school together. Neither is 
attractive, but the rich one takes up the daughter of the poor 
one, only to drop ber when she attracts the son of the house, 
annoys the daughter, and becomes deaf. Then the heroine 
goes to an old school friend of her own in Ireland. There 
she tries to patch up a family quarrel, and both girls become 
happily engaged.——Miss Marjory Royce gives usa glimpse 
of a model school with a perfect headmistress, where the 
sixth form was “allowed to look at the Spectator every week 
after the teachers had read it.” We fear there is a subtle 
meaning in the words “look at” as contrasted with “read,” 
for when Dinah Leaves School (Hodder and Stoughton, 5s.) 
the trouble is that she has no domestic sympathies. She 
wants to “do something,” to teach for choice, and cannot feel 
interest in her rather dull parents and her sister in her 
engagement and its rupture. She is horribly self-centred for 
a time, but eventually learns something vf values, and is 
precipitated by the author into what should be a happy 
engagement. Cousin Betty, by Geraldine Mockler (T. 
Nelson and Sons, 3s. 6d.), is a very cheerful story of a charm- 
ing heroine who inherits the fortune that three other girls had 
reason to expect. She wins their prejudiced hearts with diffi- 
culty and by innocent deceit, and is allowed to give them the 
help they had refused. The love interest is subordinate and 
the characters are clearly distinguished. Miss Mande 
Leeson presents to us a jolly colony of cousins, The Fords of 
Hilton Langley (Blackie and Son, 5s.). After some hints of 
tragic gloom in connexion with two neighbours, and a 
pleasantly described interlude in Germany, the story ends 
with wedding bells in anticipation for most of the marriage- 
able characters.———The Story Book Girls, by OC. G. Whyte 
(Henry Frowde and Hodder and Stoughton, 3s. 6d.), is also of 
country life as enjoyed by an entertaining family with their 
relatives and neighbours, several of whom “ sort themselves ” 
appropriately at the end. 

Of school stories one of the best is That Aggravating School 
Girl, by Grace Stebbing (James Nisbet and Co., 3s. 6d.). It 
describes the contest between an over-worried mistress, who 
shows her worst side, and a delightful, wild girl of strong 
character, who sometimes talks really cleverly and amusingly. 
The broken-spirited dunce of the school is too painfully meek 
and pious. The Youngest Girl in the Fifth, by Angela 
Brazil (Blackie and Son, 3s. 6d.), tells of a clever girl at 
home and at school, where she gets into a bad set when moved 
up. After much trouble she triumphs eventually——The 
same writer’s The Leader of the Lower School (same publishers, 
2s. 6d.) has rather more excitement in it. A girl who has 
travelled far and wide with her father asserts her faculty for 
leadership. By accident it is supposed that her father has 
deserted her; this fact and mistaken punishment lead her to 
run away, but all ends well. The politics of the school are 
well described. For younger readers, Trixie and Her Trio, 
by L. E. Tiddeman (Jarrold and Sons, 2s. 6d.), is a cheerfal 
tale of children’s holidays in the country. The one prig 
among them is cured of her snobbery, and there is plenty of 
harmless mischievousness, 




















SCIENCE FOR BOYS. 
THE number of boys who are competent to take an intelligent 
interest in books dealing with science and mechanics must be 
increasing largely if there is any commensurate return for the 
large sums extracted from the ratepayer’s pockets for technical 
education; and the books, in turn, probably help to direct the 
boys’ thoughts towards the classes. There must also be a 
number of teachers who are thankful if they can sometimes 
find at hand a ready-made problem or the gist of a lesson 
outside their routine, so that they can interest a class without 
spurring a jaded mind in preparing their work. Mr. Archibald 
Williams, in his Things to Make (Nelson and Sons, 3s. 6d.), sets 
himself to show how the hand can be trained to make useful 
objects out of raw material. With the help of diagrams he 
tells how to make such simple things as a sawing trestle, a 
bench, or a ladder, and further useful things like a bicycle- 
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more complicated machines, including various kinds of 
engines. He also succumbs to the temptations of subjects 
which are more “tricky” than useful, such as a harmono- 
graph and a silhouette machine-——In his Let Me Explain 
(Wells, Gardner and Co., 6s.) he takes a wider field, 
describing all kinds of engines—railway, marine, motor, 
and aerial. In some chapters he puts his information in a 
different form: in giving, for instance, “the life of a board” 
or of a sack of flour, he reviews the business and machinery of 
the lumber trade or the steam-ploughing and milling in Canada. 
He describes different methods of wireless telegraphy and 
such less hackneyed subjects as aqueducts and dredging. 
There are full-page illustrations as well as diagrams.——In 
The Romance of Scientific Discovery (Seeley, Service and Co., 
5s.) Mr. C. R. Gibson deals simply with very big subjects, 
such as the size, weight, and the crust of the earth. He has 
chapters also on human and animal life throughout the ages, 
on elementary chemistry, light and electricity. (In the middle 
of page forty-two “sixty” seems to be a mistake for “ six.”) 
The book is illustrated with photographs, and, like the two 
former books, has an index.——The Age of Machinery, by 
Mr. A. R. Horne (Blackie and Son, 2s. 6d.),is a cheaper and 
more superficial work, intended to interest a boy on new lines 
rather than give him thorough knowledge of any particular 
subject. For instance, the chapter on motor-cars is very 
slight. The book treats of engines which use steam coal, oil 
fuel, or compressed air; of iron and steel works, of big ships 
and paper-making. There is an interesting chapter explaining 
scientifically and simply how the energy in coal is transmuted 
into useful power. Mr. Cyril Hall’s Wonders of Transport 
(same publishers, 3s. 6d.) deals in a fresh manner with an old 
subject, and introduces some history and geography quite 
happily. Before coming to steam, petrol, great railways, and 
aviation, he recounts and illustrates from the Bible and other 
records the history of animals used for transport. The ox, 
ass, horse, dog, camel, and even the llama are there: in fact, 
we only miss the yak; perhaps the author has not studied the 
works of Sir F. Younghusband and Mr. Belloc. Throughout 
he points to the blessings of communication as necessary to 
progress. These last two volumes are both illustrated with 
photographs. 








SOME BOOKS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


Stories from the Beble. Told by Theodora Wilson, and 
illustrated in colour by Arthur A. Dickson. (Blackie and 
Son. 3s. 6d.)—These are simple, straightforward renderings 
of Old and New Testament stories and incidents. Miss 
Wilson does not attempt dogmatic teaching, and is content 
to write plain English instead of adopting the colloquial style 
of some writers on serious subjects for children. This book 
is also published in two volumes at Is. 6d. each. 

Rosycheeks and Golden Head. By Ruth M. Bedford. 
Illustrated by Mabel L. Webb. (Alston Rivers. 33. 6d. net.) 
—Miss Bedford has written some pretty verses about children 
and their ways and fancies, from “ Cubby Houses” to 
“Mermaids.” In the full-page coloured illustrations, the 
little people are as pretty and well-behaved as they are in the 
text. The Kewpies and Dotty Darling. Verses and pictures 
by Rose O’Neill. (J. M. Dent and Sons. 2s. 6d. net.)—These 
stories in rhyme about the adventures of the baby of the 
family have a pleasant American flavour. The older children 
try to keep Dotty in subjection, but she bas a very “ good 
time” in spite of them. Watty. By Mrs. Ernest Ames. 
(Duckworth and Co. Is. net.)—We will quote the first 
sentence of this delightful little book, as it will give the reader 
a very good idea of its contents. ‘“ Watty was the fat white 
puppy that lived with Dicky, the woolly fox-cub, and the little 
blue girl called Betty at the old farm at the edge of the moor.” 
Though the full-page coloured illustrations are bright, they 
are pleasant examples of their process. In Larder Lodge, 
verses by B. Parker, illustrated by N. Parker (W. and R. 
Chambers, 3s. 6d. net), we can follow the fortunes of the 
“slim” family of foxes who kept a seaside boarding- 
house for animals. It is a lively tale, with plenty of 
funny pictures. Buster Brown (same publishers, 3s. 6d.) 
continues his remarkable career with his accustomed high 
spirits. A Cat Alphabet, by Louis Wain (Blackie and Son, 
1s. 6d.), shows us goggle-eyed creatures performing various 




















a 
rhyme books, such as Jack Sprat and Quaint Old Rhymes, a 
2s. each. Mr. Frank Adams’s coloured and black-and-whits 
illustrations are full of amusing details. Blackie’s Populay 
Nursery Rhymes (2s. 6d.) and Yellow Picture Book (1s. 64.) are 
more simply illustrated, but also in colour as well as black, 
and-white, by Mr. John Hassall. “John Gilpin” is in bot, 
of them, and other much-loved verses, such as “A Farmer 
went Trotting upon his Grey Mare.” The Golden Pictur, 
Story Book from the same publishers (2s. 6d.) is full of lively 
short stories and verses about children and animals. 

In Tom, Dick, and Harry (Blackie and Son, 2s. 64.) we hare 
some amusing, jingling rhymes telling of the “deeds ang 
misdeeds of three puppies, pictured by M. Morris and told by 
Jessie Pope.” Freddy Frizzylocks. Pictures by Angusing 
Macgregor. Rhymes by Olive Clarke. (Same publishers. 2g) 
—Here we have a visit to an elephant barber, and subsequent 
adventures, such as mice baked in a pie, told in lively verses 
and brightly illustrated.——Faithful Friends. With illustra. 
tions by Arthur Rackham, Cecil Aldin, and others. (Same 
publishers. 1s.)\—These stories, verses, and pictures about 
familiar animals teach kindness and consideration for them, 
—In My Book of Pussies and My Book of Doggies at 6d. each 
the same materiai has been used as in the former book. 

Messrs. Augener have republished Mr. H. Willebeeck Ie 
Mair’s charming nursery rhyme illustrations in four pretty 
little volumes at 1s. net each. They are called Grannie’s, 
Mother’s, Auntie’s, and Nursie’s Little Rhyme Book—~ 
Messrs. Dean’s rag books are as attractive and gaily coloured 
as ever. In The Nursery Rhyme Rag Book (3s. 64.) the 
children of the illustrations bear a striking likeness to the 
“Campbell kids.” There is another book of nursery 
rhymes at 6d. called Lollypop Lays. Babies Both (2s.) gives 
us pictures and short sentences about children, ducklings, 
puppies, and kittens, and, most engaging of all, a little donkey; 
while in The Zoo Rag Book and Bow-wow’s Rag Book, at 1s. each, 
we have pictures of wild and tame animals. Look Here! 
at 2s., shows many familiar nursery toys, and One Two, 
Buckle My Shoe (1s.) and Doggie’s A, B, C (6d.) are agreeably 
instructive. 























Lord’s Men of Littlebourne. By J. C. Andrews. (Harrap 
and Co. 2s. 6d. net.)}—The antiquary and the student of 
manorial court rolls predominate here over the story-teller 
or the constructor of plots. The tale is of a Kentish manor, 
and is an interesting effort at the reconstruction of English 
country life in the fifteenth century, of the visitation of the 
Black Death, the stirring of the peasants by John Ball, and 
the rising under Wat Tyler, to say nothing of a glimpse of 
the French wars. There is no plot, but the book should prove 
interesting to a wider circle of readers than the Kentish 
people who will be primarily attracted to it. It is illustrated 
with photographs and small black-and-white drawings copied 
from various mediaeval sources. A more ambitious book of 
the same class is In the Days of Lionheart, by Wallace Gandy. 
(Same publishers. 3s. 6d. net.)—This is a continuous story 
ending in love and marriage, but also illustrates the days of 
King Richard by introducing a day in a Court of Pie 
Powder, a mystery play, and other characteristic events, of 
which records can be found and served up warm again in a 
story. The hero is George-a-Green, the Pinder of Wakefield, 
known in North Country legends and ballads. We follow his 
career from his schooldays until his marriage, and the day 
when Richard offers him knighthood for his services when 
traitors were taking advantage of his own absence from the 
country. Occasionally the style of conversation lapses from 
consistency, but on the whole the reconstruction is careful and 
successful. It is illustrated by Mr. Jack Orr. 

A Cruise in Northern Seas, by Lord Dufferin ; In the Forests 
of Brazil, by A. W. Bates; A Trip up the Nile and Days in 
the Golden East, by Eliot Warburton; The Land of the Lamas, 
by the Abbé Huc; Redman and Buffalo, by W. A. Bell. 
(H. Frowde and Hodder and Stoughton. Is. each.)—It was 
a good idea to publish extracts from some of the best books 
of travel in this series called “The Romance of Travel,” and 
thereby to turn the attention of new readers to the original 
classic works. In themselves these volumes are rather too 
“snippety,” and whoever edited them has gone to the extreme 
of self-effacement. While we commend this quality as a rule, 








sly antics ——From the same publishers we have some nursery 
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—— 
instance, there is no hint as to his period given in the very 
brief preface to the two volumes taken from Eliot Warburton’s 
Doubtless it was thought that even the modern 
photographs would not deceive the most unwary reader into 
thinking that this delightful writer was describing the Egypt 
or Palestine of to-day. Again only on the last pages of the 
extracts taken without acknowledgment from Hazlitt’s trans- 
lation of the Souvenirs dun Voyage dans la Tartarie, &c., do 
we learn the date of the journey. Even the Abbé Hue may 
not be known by the readers of these little books, and the 
younger ones might be deceived when they read that “the 
unicorn really exists in Tibet.” Likewise maps would have 
been very useful ; there is a chart of the Foam’s cruise in the 
extract from Lord Dofferin’s light-handed and excellently 
descriptive Letters from High Latitudes, and there is a bare 
representation of the course of the Amazon in the chapters 
taken from Bates’s The Naturalist on the Amazons: but there 
are no others. The last book is the least exciting, and it is 
perhaps not quite fair to reproduce only the non-essential 
portions of a writer’s work: the natural history is almost all 
omitted, and Bates did not intend the accounts of his river 
voyaging to be more than incidental. Mr. Bell, the author of 
New Tracks in North America, is happily still alive, though he 
tells of his surveying for railway pioneers in 1867. To go up 
the Nile to Wady Halfa or to range over Palestine in 
Warburton’s days, or to visit Iceland and Spitsbergen with 
Lord Dufferin in 1856, should whet the appetite for fuller 
travelling in such company. The Abbé Huc has his fame as 
an explorer and a writer, and the other authors justify the 
choice of the publishers. 


The Adventures of Akbar. By F. A. Steele. (William 
Heinemann. 6s. net.)—The great Babar, founder of the 
so-called Moghul Empire, was Mrs. Steele’s hero in a lately 
published book, compiled chiefly from that Emperor’s own 
diaries. Babar left his throne to his son, Humayon, father 
of the mighty Akbar, whose childhood is here described. 
Humiyon had to fly, an outcast before his disloyal brothers, 
and the child had strange and exciting adventures. There is 
historical foundation for these events in Cabul and Kandahar. 
The rest of the story is made suitable for children, and the 
details come from the fertile imagination of Mrs. Steele, based 
upon her great knowledge of the East. In a half-serious, 
half-humorous manner she describes the almost idolatrous 
loyalty of the few men and women who attended the lovable 
little prince through his dangers. She also introduces the 
most delightful dog and cat, who are of frequent service. The 
illustrations by Mr. Byam Shaw are, of course, extremely 
elever and admirably drawn; fashion has dictated that he 
should also struggle to make his pictures satisfactory when 
reproduced in colour. 


A Week on the Eddystone ; Life on a Lightship ; Twelve Days 
ma Trawler. By A.O. Cooke. (Henry Frowde and Hodder 
and Stoughton. 1s. 6d. net each.)—Mr. Cooke has chosen a 
lighthouse, a lightship, and a trawler as temporary residences, 
and has set down all that he found of interest in language 
simple enough for young readers. Indeed his explanations 
are sO ingenuous sometimes that one feels his hosts could 
hardly have refrained from “pulling his leg” if he put to them 
such simple questions as some of those which be explains here. 
But this was plainly not the case, for he made very good 
friends with the crews of the Plymouth trawler fishing off the 
West Coast of Ireland and of the West Goodwin lightship 
and with his three companions on the Eddystone. He 
extracted from them every kind of information, and passes 
it on well digested; facts of the history of lighthouses and 
lightships, natural history, the mechanism of the lights and 
of an “otter” trawl. He tells of fishes and fishermen, their 
methods and manners, of views and of vessels, of delights and 
dangers, He seems to have joined in almost everything 
himself, though we do not think he handled a gurnard on the 
trawler. It is quite excusable that he should sometimes 
repeat himself in these three volumes: he has caught hold of 
three kindred subjects, each of which is sure to interest boys. 


works. 


Swedish customs and ways of life form a remarkably 
interesting background to The Children of the Frost Moor, 
a “story for little ones and grown-ups,” by Laura Fitinghoff 
(The Pilgrim Press, 3s. 6d.). In it we follow the adventures 
of a family of children, who were compelled by poverty to 
leave their northern village, and to wander out in search of 





food and shelter. In a year of good harvest the peasants 
of the Northland can live comfortably, we are told in the 
introduction, but if the season is bad, “there is not much 
happiness” and very little food. The inhabitants of the more 
fertile parts of the country are therefore accustomed to help 
the famine-stricken people, and give them alms according 
to their means. As the children of this story were orphans, 
they were exposed to many dangers and hardships as they 
wandered about with a little sledge and a goat. However, 
they were possessed of great good sense, as well as pluck and 
perseverance, and they all found homes with worthy people 
before the end of the book. But meanwhile their adven- 
tures make excellent reading, and we follow them eagerly 
as they wander through snow, escape from wolves and 
wicked men, rest at a farm or in a forest, or join an encamp- 
ment of Laplanders, always attended by their devoted and 
motherly goat, whose milk often saves them from starvation. 
The story is not only full of lively incidents, but the various 
characters are so well drawn, and the duty of unselfishness 
and loving sympathy for man and beast are so naturally 
insisted upon, that the book will be read with pleasure and 
will leave a lasting impression on the reader’s mind. It has 
been translated into excellent English by Miss Tyra Engdahl 
and Miss Ursula Westcott. Miss Petherick’s illustrations are 
interesting, and help us to realize the seven little children and 
their goat. 

Law and Laughter. By D. M. Malloch and G. A. Morton. 
(T. N. Foulis. 5s. net.)—Readers, whether lawyers or laymen, 
will find plenty of fun in this collection of anecdotes. It is 
divided into chapters which are supposed to cull the best 
stories of wit, humour, and repartee from the Benches and 
Bars of England, Scotland, and Ireland, with a final chapter 
drawn from American sources. This last is short and mainly 
represents the bombastic vein: this is not unfairly used, but 
it is not the only characteristic type of American humour, 
and it is the least attractive. There is, of course, no pretence 
to any originality on the part of the compilers, of whom, 
unfortunately, one alone survives to see the publication of 
their work. They have industriously searched the books of 
reminiscences and anecdotes in which examples of their quarry 
were likely to lurk, and they do not obtrude their own 
“padding ” unduly. Though many good stories, old and 
new, make the book amusing and readable, it should have 
been a little shorter, for it must be confessed that some tales 
of very small merit have been included. On the other hand, 
Lord Bowen’s wit is very meagrely represented (perhaps the 
fear was that his best mots have been so frequently quoted 
already; one respects the restraint which omits the story of 
“each other’s shortcomings”). Lord Neaves’s humour is 
absolutely disregarded except for a verse quoted as a chapter- 
heading. The book is illustrated with a very interesting 
gallery of portraits, some reproduced in colour. They are for 
the most part taken from well-known portraits, for instance, 
several of Rueburn’s best pictures of the famous Lords of 
Session of his day, Lords Newton, Eldin, Braxfield, and 
Henry Erskine. It would have added to the general interest 
and completeness if the compilers had troubled to give us the 
names of any of the painters. To have given us also an 
illuminating chapter on the quality of the wit and humour 
as expressed in the several physiognomies would have been a 
great test of fine perception. 

Reminiscences of Old Scots Folk. By T. Ratcliffe Barnett. 
(T. N. Foulis. 5s. net.)}—East Lothian is the home of 
the majority of these sketches, which remind one some- 
what of Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush. The scenes of 
several lie round the modern village kirk; others recall 
the religious strife against which there is so strong a 
movement to-day. They are all, whether narrative or specu- 
lative, entirely Scottish, and the language, too, is not the 
English. Not only in the conversations, as with Scott or 
Stevenson, but throughout the author holds to Scottish words 
and phrases, for Mr. Barnett thinks well to cling to a 
language which is disappearing from modern literature. We 
do not mean that it is anything but the good speech of the 
Lothians, but in modern print it gives the Sassenach the 
impression of straining for the sake of “local colour.” 
The book is illustrated with small coloured reproductions of 
pictures by Mr. Gemmell Hutchison. These are not closely 
connected with the text, but are for the most part charac- 
teristic scenes of cottage interiors. 
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Insect Life in Pond and Stream; Butterflies and Moths ; 
Beetles and Flies; Spiders and Scorpions; Some Curious 
Insects. By F. M. Duncan and L. T. Duncan. (Henry 
Frowde and Hodder and Stoughton. 1s. net each.)—Here are 
five small volumes of a series called ‘“‘ Wonders of Insect Life,” 
which should attract children to Nature-study. They have 
bright coloured illustrations as well as black-and-white figures. 
The titles of four explain their scope. The least scientific 
and perhaps the most likely to allure children is Some Curious 
Insects, which classifies insects as “actors,” ‘ musical,” 
“unpopular,” and so on.——With these may be mentioned A 
Little Book about Rocks, by Annie Reid (same publishers and 
price), in which a child has conversational lessons in geology 
from an aunt who teaches her to use her eyes intelligently. 

Blossoms from a Japanese Garden. By Mary Fenollosa 
(William Heinemann. 5s. net).—This is a pretty little book 
of verses, chiefly about children and flowers. Here is an 
example :— 

* And soon the long wistaria swings. 

The iris spreads its purple wings, 

Great paeonies then open wide 

To show their golden hearts inside.” 
Though some of the illustrations are not well chosen for 
colour reproduction, others, such as “A Typhoon” and 
“Snow,” please from the soberness of their colouring. They 
are all loosely mounted on dark green paper. 

Children in Verse. Collected and edited by Thomas Burke. 
(Duckworth and Co. 5s. net.)—This anthology will give 
pleasure to lovers of children. The fifty songs it contains are 
well chosen, and range from grave to gay, from William Blake 
to Owen Seaman. A few of them are, and quite rightly, to be 
found in almost every collection of verse, while others have 
freshness as well as charm to recommend them. They are all, 
to quote the last line of the dedication “To a Nursery 
Friend ”— 

“ Songs of life's first loveliness— 
Songs that speak of you!” 
Miss Honor Appleton’s coloured and black-and-white illustra- 
tions are of pretty and attractive children in appropriate 
surroundings. 

Nancy in the Wood. By Marion Bryce. Illustrated by K. 
Clausen. (John Lane. 3s. 6d. net.)—This is a well-written 
fairy tale of the present day, in which the little heroine 
pays visits to a number of woodland creatures, shares their 
confidences, and gives them such help as warning the lady- 
bird that her house is on fire, and teaching order and tidiness 
to the squirrels, besides other more exciting adventures. The 
black-and-white marginal illustrations are delightful, while 
the full-page coloured pictures are sufficiently subdued in tone 
to be pleasing. 

Messrs. CasseLu’s ANNUALS.—Messrs. Cassell publish a 
bulky set of volumes which have become old friends in many 
families. They are upon much the same lines as those issued 
by the Religious Tract Society. It is perhaps a meticulous, 
even if not a mistaken, criticism to say that Messrs. Cassell’s 
ambitions are a shade lower. However, their volume of 
Chums (8s.), which contains nearly a thousand pages, offers 
plenty of enjoyment to boys. There are innumerable short 
stories and several longer serials and plenty of articles of 
practical advice upon all kinds of subjects—how to make many 
useful things, how to use one’s fists, and so on. It is copiously 
illustrated——Then for girls there is the Girl’s Realm Annual. 
This contains two long serial stories, one of “the ’45,” and 
plenty of short ones, some little plays, verse, and some music. 
Among the useful articles dressmaking and sewing are duly 
prominent. It is fully illustrated with drawings and photo- 
graphs. Then come the British Boy’s Annual and the 
British Girl’s Annual (5s. each). Both of them have a good 
supply of short stories and a long school story and serious 
articles. They are illustrated in colour and in black-and- 
white. For younger people there is Little Folks (3s. 6d. or 
5s.). This volume contains two serials in prose and one in 
rhyme, besides short stories and editorial advice. The 
periodical competitions are to the fore——For still smaller 
folk there is Cassell’s Annual (5s.). There is less to read here, 
but there are nearly two hundred coloured pictures of animals, 
dolls, and their owners. Their brightness should attract 
children, who may not mind their crudity. 

CHILDREN’S ANNUALS.—Blackie’s Annual (3s. 6d.) opens 
well with a short story by Mrs. George Wemyss, and its other 





re. 
tales, verses, and pictures are as good as ever this year, 


The Child’s Companion (R.TS., 1s. 6d.) contains a great deal 
ene il : of 
interesting reading matter in a small space. Besides stori 
verses, and pictures there are instructive articles on Pe 
countries and such occupations as the making of paper bane 

From the same publishers we have Our Little Dots (2s. 6d) 
a collection of pretty short stories and verses, plentifully 
illustrated. Chatterbox (Wells Gardner, Darton and On. 
3s.) is a capital collection of stories and articles that vill 
appeal to older children than the other annuals we have 
mentioned. There is an excellent series of gardening articles 
that may profitably be read by many grown-up people, and 
another on architecture, in which, though the matter is 
good, the literary style is somewhat unpolished. Papers on 
geography and natural history, the making of models, puzzles, 
and verses, still leave room for exciting stories and plenty of 
illustrations. Sunday (same publishers, 3s.).—Besides good 
simple Bible teaching, we have here a number of really 
interesting stories and articles, which are well worth carefyl 
reading. There is nothing stiff or tiresome about this book. 
on the contrary it is lively and attractive and full of pictures, 

The Prize (same publishers, 1s. 6d.), though a smaller 
volume than the two last mentioned, reaches the same high 
standard of interest and amusement. Leading Strings 
(same publishers, 1s. 6d.) is a pleasing picture-book of simple 
little stories and verses, clearly printed and illustrated. 

New Epitions ror Curtpren.—Those of us who have 
pleasant recollections of bound volumes of Aunt Judy's Maga. 
zine will be delighted with a little book in “The Queen's 
Treasures” series (George Bell and Son, 2s. 6d. net) called 
Stories from Aunt Judy. They were well worth reprinting 
for their wholesome fun and high spirits, as well as for the 
literary ability of their writers. A Book of Children’s Verse, 
arranged by Mabel and Lilian Quiller-Couch, illustrated in 
colour by M. Etheldreda Gray. (Henry Frowde and Hodder 
and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net.)\—The book is smaller in this 
edition than in the last and is half the original price, but it 
is a handsome volume and a capital anthology. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 


FORTY YEARS IN THE 

Forty Years in the Old Bailey. By Frederick Lamb. 
(Stevens and Sons. 10s.)—In this volume Mr. Lamb, who 
was for forty years an official shorthand writer at the Central 
Criminal Court, gives concise notes of some of the cases 
which have come within his experience during that time. As 
a record of the procedure of this Court during the important 
and progressive period with which it deals the book should be 
of value. Mr. Lamb’s notes are sometimes too brief to be of 
much practical use, as for instance, in the following example: 
“ William Henry Beauchamp (35), wilful and corrupt perjury. 
Upon Mr. Torr’s opening, the Common Serjeant considered 
that the issue upon which perjury was charged was an 
immaterial one, and directed a verdict of not guilty,” but 
the majority of the reports raise some point of interest. 
Occasionally a famous case makes a brief appearance on some 
point of procedure. Thus Reg. v. John Burns and others, 
which came before Mr. Justice Cave on April 6th, 1886, is 
cited as an authority for the proposition that the question of 
seditious intent is one for the jury. Another interesting 
political trial, that of R. v. Gallagher, resolves itself into 
a discussion of the construction of the Treason Act of 
Edward IIL, while R. v. Hannah Peace recalls one of the 
most famous of murder trials, though it only illustrates the 
law as to the presumption of marriage. But the least 
important cases are often the most instructive for the 
light they throw upon the everyday methods of our 
criminal procedure. Thus we find an indictment for abduct- 
ing a girl from her mother upset on the ground that the 
father was alive and not separated or divorced from his wife; 
and a charge of forging a cheque fails because the prisoner, 
although he had been given notice to produce the cheque, 
did not do so, and the Common Serjeant refused to admit 
secondary evidence, as this would have involved the decision 
by him of the question of the prisoner's identity, which was 
one not for the judge but for the jury. One is sometimes 
tempted to say of the English criminal what Virgil said of 
the Roman peasant, “ O fortunati nimium sua si bona noriut.” 
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CANADA’S FEDERAL SYSTEM. 
nada’s Federal System. By A. H. F. Lefroy. (Toronto: 
Co.)—In this revised and reconstructed edition 
of Legislative Power in Canada Mr. Lefroy 
haustive study of Canadian constitutional law 
under the British North America Act. The relation of the 
Dominion with the Imperial Government on the one hand and 
the provincial governments on the other is never static, and 
the years which have elapsed since the appearance of Mr. 
Lefroy’s first book have seen developments which have made 
a reconsideration of the law extremely desirable. The most 
effective agent in superintending and elucidating this perpetual 
rocess of adjustment is, as Mr. Lefroy recognizes, the judicial 
committee of the Privy Council, and many important decisions 
such, ¢.g., a8 those in The City of Toronto v. C.P.R. Company, 
Lid. The Burrard Power Company v. The King, The Province 
of Ontario v. The Dominion of Canada, The Attorney General of 
Ontario v. The Attorney General of Canada, and the recent 
reference on the subject of the Dominion and Provincial 
wers in relation to marriage legislation, are discussed in the 
present volume. Mr. Lefroy deals almost exclusively with the 
correlation of the various legislative powers under the Act, 
and his attitude is throughout a thoroughly sane one. He 
successfully resists the temptation to magnify the Dominion’s 
powers at the expense of Imperial control. Indeed, the 
only important proposition of his which one feels disposed to 
question is to be found in a passage where he maintains, as a 
conclusion “ beyond doubt,” that the provincial and Dominion 
legislatures have the same power to bind their own “ subjects ” 
outside their respective jurisdictions as the Imperial legisla- 
ture has with regard to British subjects. This, however, opens 
a wider field ef controversy than we can traverse here. It 
remains to be said that the form of Mr. Lefroy’s volume is 
admirable, the book remaining, for all its nine hundred pages, 
a miracle of lightness and convenience. 
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LETTERS OF A SCHOOLMA’AM. 


Ietlers of a Schoolma’am. Edited by Anna Bunston de 
Bary, with an introduction by the Right Hon. the Ear! of 
Shaftesbury, K.C.V.O., K.P. (J. M. Dent and Sons. 2s. 6d. 
net.) —“ Miss Marston,” says Lord Shaftesbury in his 
preface to this book, “is a type of ‘schoolma’am’ that all 
who realize the importance and value of village schools as a 
training-ground for rising generations of country-folk would 
wish to see represented in every country school,” and those 
who read these charming letters will certainly echo his wish. 
But the qualities of head and heart which can make success 
in this profession possible for a cultivated woman are not very 
eommon. It is certainly not “anybody’s job,” for besides the 
solid and accurate knowledge required by the Board of 
Education (if the teacher desires more than a very humble 
post), she must have a deep and also wisely discriminating love 
for children, and be able to endure the nervous strain which is 
perhaps the hardest part of the task which falls to the lot of 
those who guide even a small part of the world’s work. The 
editor of these letters says that Miss Marston’s “success as 
a teacher was due, as far as I could judge, rather to her insight 
into the mind and spirit of her pupil, and the command of 
language that enabled her to express almost more than she 
knew, than to any particular method.” Mrs. de Bary goes on to 
explain that, though the names of all the people and places in the 
book have been altered, the other things related are true. Miss 
Marston is an accomplished letter-writer, and the life of the 
school and the village are vividly reflected in her pages. We 
ein share her interest not only in the children, but in their 
elder brothers and sisters, and, without any tedious “ word- 
painting,” the reader feels that he would be able to find 
his way about “ Downlands,” and that he would be fortunate 
indeed if he, as well as Mrs. de Bary, should be allowed to 
join the school walk of a summer afternoon, and hear the 
boys discussing Ivanhoe and the girls quoting Wordsworth. 
It is a book that ought to be read by all school managers, or, 
at any rate, by those who wish to know more of the possibilities 
of their position than can be acquired by the most con- 
scieutious visits to a school, for Miss Marston can throw a ray 
of light into the dimness of a class-room, and show us the 
everyday cheerfulness and patience of teachers and children, 
as well as the courage that can overcome unusual difficulties. 








In the last chapter Mrs. de Bary discusses the subject of 
“Cultured Women and the Villages,” pointing out the wide 
field which here lies open for social service to those who care 
to work in it. 








COOKERY BOOKS. 

The New Practical Cookery Guide. Compiled by E. Seurre, 
M.C.A. (Horace Cox. 5s. net.)—This “complete modern 
culinary dictionary, containing over five thousand six hundred 
dishes,” is an excellent and thoroughly practical little book, 
and will be of great use to experienced cooks and house- 
keepers. It is not intended for a “plain” cook. The number 
and variety of the recipes and the terse manner in which they 
are set forth assume discrimination and knowledge in the 
reader, and those who consult it in the proper spirit, even if 
they do not carry out the arduous tasks of those “hotel 
managers, club stewards, caterers,” or chefs, to whom this book 
is addressed, will find much useful information init. After 
ashort preface, the “ Principles of Cookery” are clearly set 
forth, and the need of good materials is wisely insisted 
upon ; for instance, “ With bad butter it is impossible to make 
anything good.” Then come the receipts, ranging from hors 
d@ceuvres, soups, fish, and garnishes, to roasts, vegetables, 
puddings, and ices. Each section is introduced by a few 
general remarks, such as “The dressing of fish .. . should be 
done with decorative taste,” and a chapter on carving is 
illustrated by diagrams. The book is completed by an excellent 
index. Mrs. Edwards’ Cookery Book (T. Werner Laurie. 
6s. net) contains a great number of receipts for ordinary 
English food. They are clearly set out, and economy is 
considered in the ingredients. It may not be unprofitable to 
compare the points of view of Mr. Seurre and of Mrs. Edwards, 
for they are typical of the Continental and the English attitude 
of mind towards cookery. The former remarks that “ Unless 
one has a thorough knowledge of cooking... it will be prac- 
tically impossible to produce a perfectly cooked meal,” while 
the latter says, “ Anyone who does not knuw how to cook at 
all can use these recipes with ease and success if she is willing 
to take pains.” Besides the receipts, bills of fare for various 
occasions, and “ Useful hints,” she gives “ Cures for Ailments,” 
in which port wine and whisky are recommended with a dis- 
regard of consequences that recalls Mrs. Gamp’s wish for a 
glass that she can put her lips to when she feels “dispoged.” 
In The Everyday Economical Cookery Book, by A. K. T. 
(Stanley Paul and Co. Is. net), there are three hundred and 
sixty-six “inexpensive and popular dishes.” The receipts are 
short, but sufficient where the preparations for a dish are not 
complicated, but for more ambitious undertakings they «re 
somewhat meagre. The Everyday Vegetable Book. By ¥. K. 
(Stanley Paul and Co. Is. net.)}—Here we have “ four hundred 
and eighteen economical recipes for cooking vegetables, 
together with twenty-two new and tasty sauces.” We turned 
first to the dressing of Brussels sprouts, hoping to find methods 
of dealing with their English superfluity of wateriness, but 
the plan of frying them after they have been boiled and have 
become dry again, which answers so well with those which 
have ripened in bright French sunshine, and is successfu! even 
in our own damp country, is not mentioned. However, this 
little book is full of many other really useful receipts, and we 
have no hesitation in recommending it. 

















THE SILENT INDIA. 

The Silent India. By Lieut.-Colonel 8. J. Thomson, C.I.E, 
(William Blackwood and Sons. 10s. 6d. net.)—A very read. 
able book of Indian sketches and reminiscences by the late 
Sanitary Commissioner with the Government of the United 
Provinces, illustrated with photograpbs taken by the aut hor’s 
daughter and another lady. The book is the work of a 
kindly and good-humoured Anglo-Indian of the generation 
which is now fast passing away. It deals with “An 
Indian Village,” “An Eastern Voyage,” “Camp Life and 
Sport,” “A Religious Fair,” and other such matters, very 
pleasantly and cheerfully described. There are one or two 
curious misprints, as Paranas for Purdnas on p. 198, and 
Dungodhana for Dur-yodhana on p. 199. The word Muahéd- 
bhérata (p. 199) does not mean “the Great War,” but “ thie 
Great (war of the) Bharatas,” and Draupadi (p. 200) is an 
obvious misprint for Drupada. We should like some 
authority for the statement on p. 148 that the English word 
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“camel” is derived from “the Sanskrit gam-el or humped 
beast.” But these slips do not diminish the attraction of a 
book of happy and wholesome memories. It is easy to believe 
that Colonel Thomson enjoyed his long and honourable 
career in India, and left many friends, white and brown, 
behind him. 








The Early History of the Liturgy. By J. H. Srawley. 
(Cambridge University Press. 6s. net.)—This is an admirable 
little book. Indeed it is difficult to speak of its merit in terms 
that shall not seem exaggerated. So many English books on 
liturgiology are written by partisans, who exaggerate or 
minimize the evidence, in accordance with their prejudices, 
that it is an unusual pleasure to find one as judicious as it is 
learned. Dr. Srawley knows all that is to be known about the 
early history of the liturgy, and estimates the evidence in an 
even balance. The first chapter, for example, is an excellent 
summary of what is known or conjectured about the history 
of the Eucharist in the Apostolic age, with full references to 
passages in Scripture and modern critical literature. We 
note, by the way, an omission of Professor Gardner's with- 
drawal of his earlier view upon the influence of the Mysteries. 
We hope the book may find a place in every clerical library. 





The Law Relating to Tug and Tow. By Alfred Buckunill. 
With an introduction by Butler Aspinall, K.C. (Stevens and 
Sons. 3s. 6d. net.) —The law relating to the contract of towage 
has assumed greatly increased importance since the introduc- 
tion of steam in navigation and the consequent growth of trade. 
At one time towage cases could generally be disposed of under 
the head of salvage. Then the steam tug began to be used 
for expediting the movements of sailing vessels in the ordinary 
course of the voyage, and now a very large business is 
done by tugs in docking and undocking ships, and trans- 
porting cargo in barges between the wharf and the ship's side. 
With this increase in the uses of the tug the law has kept 
pace, and Mr. Bucknill’s concise and lucid treatise should be 
welcomed both by lawyers and shipowners. 


GIFTS FOR EVERYONE. 





THE ILLUSTRATED NEW TESTAMENT. 


The Authorized Version, printed in clear, dark brevier type, with short 
explanatory notes, chapter and sub-headings, and with 35 Coloured 
Pictures by Harotp Corrinc. Medium 16mo (size 6} by 44 inches and $ 
of an inch thick. Cloth gilt, 1s. net. (By post ls, 4d.) Or in leather 
Linding, 28. 6d, net. (By post, 2s. 10d.) 


A JOURNALIST IN THE HOLY LAND. 
By ARTHUR E. COPPING. With 8 Coloured Plates and 48 Sketches in 
the Text by Harotp Corrine. New and Cheaper Edition. Demy 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 38. 6d. net. (By post 3s, 10d.) 


MORAL PARADOXES OF ST. PAUL. 
In Praise of Ambition, Boasting, Ecstasy, Folly, Impotence, Rivalry, 
Covetousness, Jealousy, Guile, Revenge, and Anger. 
By the Rev. Dr. W. L. WATKINSON,. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d, 


SHORT CUTS TO SKETCHING. 
By HAYWARD YOUNG. With 8 Coloured Plates and 104 Pen and 
Pencil Sketches by the Author. Edited by FLORA KLICKMANN, 
Editor of the “‘Girl’s Own and Weman’s Magazine.” Royal 4to, cloth gilt, 
Ss. net, (By post 5s. 6d.) 


GOOD WIVES. 
By LOUISA M. ALCOTT. With Eight Illustrations in Colour by Harotp 
Corrine. A beautiful Edition for presentation, printed in demy 4to, and 
bound in handsome white cloth gilt. 7s. Gd. net. (By post 8s.) 


THE GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL. 
Edited by FLORA KLICKMANN. 768 pages of Interesting Stories and 
Pictures for Girls of all ages. Profusely Illustrated with Coloured and 
hundreds of Black-and-White Illustrations. Large demy 4to, handsome 
cloth gilt. 8s. 


THE BOY’S OWN ANNUAL. 


832 pages of Reading and Pictures. 12 grand Coloured Plates, and 
upwards of 500 other Illustrations. Large demy 4to, handsome cloth gilt. 
8s. 


THE BOY’S OWN BOOK OF OUTDOOR 
GAMES AND PASTIMES. 


Edited by P. F. WARNER. With contributions by J. B. Hobbs, C. B. Fry 
A. E. Beale, 8. A. P. Kitcat, Guy Nickalls, J. W. H. T. Douglas, K. R. a: 
Hunt, G. J. V. Weigall, Mark Allerton, E. H. D. Sewell, and other well- 
known Authorities on Sport. Large medium 8vo, handsome cloth gilt. 
4s. Gd. net. (By post 5s.) 


THE BOY SCOUT’S COMPANION. 
A Manual of Scoutcraft. Edited by MORLEY ADAMS. 416 pages, with 
more than 200 Illustrations. Thirl Edition Revised. Large crown 8vo 
cloth gilt. 3s. 6d. i 








BLACKWOODS’ BOOKS FOR CIFTs 
a 


MR. ALFRED NOYES'’S MASTERPIECE. 


THE WINEPRESS. A Tale of War. a2 ae 
4s. 6d. net. ale of War. By Aurrep Norm 


“The poet here sounds depths only possible t oe : 
Prat P I yr © & master, Westminstep 


vee SILENT INDIA. Being Tales and Sketches of the 
asses. By Lieut.-Colonel 8, J. THOMSON, C.LE., 1 i 
trations. 10s. 6d. net. ‘ ce Ty 
“This is a book that was very much wanted... The atmos 
the ways and thoughts of its inhabitants are brought before the 
a extraordinary skill, and one seems almost to be present in the 4, 
00e, 
** Well informed, well written, and unfailingly interesting, A 
significant picture of contemporary Indian life." —Daily Telegraph.” real aad 
“* A work of unusual power aud insight.”"—Saturday Review, 


MADAME NECKER. Her Family and her Friends with 
some account of her Husband’s three Administrations. By wa 
GAMBIER PARRY. With Illustrations. 126. 6d. net, ax 

** We have rarely had the pleasure of reading a book which portrayed j 
heroine in more delightful colours.’”’-—Evening Standard, ved ite 


GEORGE ELIOT’S NOVELS. New Cabinet Edition in Vv 
Volumes, at One Shilling net per Volume, cloth gilt, 

Messrs. Blackwood are the only publishers of the complete works of G 
Eliot, and for the first time a set of the novels is to be had at One Shil 
net per volume. For value and get-up the Edition has not been excelled, 
The publication is now complete, and the set makes an admirable gift f 
Christmas. = 
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NEW NOVELS 


HAPPY-GO-LUCKY. By Ian Hay, Author of “Pip,” «Ty 
Right Stuff,’’ “‘ A Safety Match,”’ &c. Illustrated by C. E, Brock, 6 
** A continual delight.’’—Times. 
“ Delightfully amusing.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“The very best sort of holiday reading imaginable."’—Observer. 
“ Delightfully entertaining .. . a veritable feast of fun.”"—Daily Telegraph, 


WRIT IN WATER, By Sypwney C. Grier, Author of “'Th 
Keepers of the Gate,” “‘One Crowded Hour,” &, With Illustrations ly 
ALFRED Pearse. 68. 

“ Admirably written. . . . Brilliantly told.”"—Times. 

“The latest novel by that extremely clever writer. . . . All who arm 
interested inany way in Greater Ergland cannot find better entertainmes 
than that offered between the covers of this book.’’—Daily Telegraph, 


THE MERCENARY. A Tale of the Thirty Years’ War. By 
W.J.ECCOTT, Author of “ The Background,” “‘ The Second City,” &&. 6 

** A splendid romance of love, fighting, and intrigue: a book to fascinate,"— 
Glasgow Citizen. 

**Shoulddo much to enhance the reputation already gained as a notable 
writer of historic romance.”’—Globe. 

THE POMANDERS. By Arruur Ferrercess, Author of 
“The Career of Kembole,” “ Willie in the Isle of Man (and After).” 68, 

“Mr. A. Fetterless gives us an Arcadian symphony, quiet yet telling, 
one yet varied, and touched everywhere with a mind of delicate precision.” 
—ilAtmes, 

“. . . His readiness of wit and his undoubted gift of humour put everyon 
in his debt for many hours of pleasant reading.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
SCENES FROM A SUBALTERN’S LIFE. By CL 

GILSON, 6s. 

“So good that one will keep an eye on new work from the same hand."~ 
Daily News. 

“Hit off with spirit, hamour. We enjoyed exceedingly.’’—British Weekly. 

“Will capture many thousands of admirers.’’—Globe. 

“ The book is a masterpiece of critical humour.’’—Daily Chronicle, 
THAKUR PERTAB SINGH. And Other Tales. By Sir 

CHARLES CROSTHWAITE. 68: 

‘Extremely good .. . remarkably clever.’’—Scotsman. 

“Written with extraordinary intimacy and experience.’’—Spectator. 

***Blackwood’s’ is an epitome in little of the British Empire 
monthly reminder that its boundaries are world-wide; that it has 
been won and kept by the public-school pluck of our soldiers and 
sailors; that in warfare, literature, and art it hasa glorious history; 
that its sons have ever been travellers and sportsmen, and that its 
politics have still a strong strain of conservative Imperialism. Old 
as it is, ‘Blackwood’s’ shows no signs of becoming old-tashioned, 
because it represents and oreo to all that is best in the undying 
genius of the race.”—THE TIMES, Feb. 1, 1913. 


‘BLACKWOOD’ 


For DECEMBER contains 


The Power House 
From the Outposts 
A Man-Hunt 
The Locusts 
Sir Walter Raleigh’s Search for El Dorado 

By N. Darnetu Davis, C.MG. 
The New Road By Neit Munro 
A Post-Road through the Syrian Desert—II. 

By Grertrupe LowruHiAN Brut 
The Last M‘Queen of Braxfield By Bernarp Hoxvanp, CB. 
The Cricket Season of 1913 
The Privy Council and the Empire 
The Complete Ambassador 
Musings without Method— 
Lytton—Byron and the Dandies—‘ Pelham ’—Bulwer’s Amazing 
Industry — ‘The Caxtons’-- Bulwer as Politician—The Tanner 
and the Sausage-Seller—Mr. George and Mr. Larkin. 








By Joun Bucuax 


By Major E. F, Ksot 
By B. 


By Arruur Paas 


The TIMES OF INDIA says: 

**Not to read * Blackwood’ in these days is to miss incomparably 
the most literary and the most interesting of the monthly 
magazines.” 

“* Blackwood’ is a magazine taking in the whole world, and especially the 
Empire.’’—British Weekly. 


THE BEST PRESENT 
fora friend abroad isa B LAC KWO oO D 
year’s subscription to 

“The only magazine which every lover of good literature must buy, borrow, 
or steal at the beginning of every month.’’—Morning Post. A correspondent 
writes:—‘ Living so far from the centres of everything, the best, if not the 
only, way to keep in intelligent touch with the world at large is to be found ia 
the possession of a sound knowledge of your pages.” 


YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION - - THIRTY SHILLINGS. _ 





LONDON: 4 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C., and of all Booksellers. 








WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
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THE 


LIFE OF LORD NORTH 


1732-1792 . .. By REGINALD Lucas 


Author of “George II. & his Ministers,” “ The Cheerful Day,” &c. 
With Eight Portraits in Photogravure. Two volumes. 2is. net. 


EXTRACTS FROM EARLY REVIEWS 


ApERDEEN FREE Press.—“ Mr. Lucas has a bright and facile manner, and presents this period of British history 
in a charming and fascinating way. His two volumes are full of good things.” 

Bristo. TIMES AND Mirror.—“ Written in an attractive style, its two volumes can be heartily commended to 
the general reader.” 

NewcasTLE Dany Curonicte.—“ An admirable biography and an extremely interesting one.” 

Eveninc News.—“ Mr. Lucas’s account of Lord North will prove to be invaluable to all students of the latter 
portion of the eighteenth century.” 

Daity TELEGRAPH.—“ Mr. Reginald Lucas has made gocd use of the many materials available in preparing this 
well-balanced and interesting study of the life of Lord North. - Mr. Lucas has written his biography with sympathy 
and understanding. He has not sought to ‘whitewash’ the Minister who Jost England her American colonies, but has 
set forth his story in a full, fair-minded, and interesting fashion.” 

Times.—“ A very readable and pleasantly-written biography.” 

SaturpAY Revirw.—“ We are grate'ul to Mr. Reginald Lucas for having written these volumes, which we hope 
may convince youngsters that political biographies are as entertaining as the novels of Hall Caine and more useful. 
Mr. Lucas is a capital guide through the mazes of politics and socicty in the eighteenth century ; he introduces us to the 
right persons.” 

Sjanparp.— Mr. Lucas gives an interesting account not only of Lord North’s relations with George the Third, 
but with Wilkes and Fox ; and he succeeds in throwing a good deal of fresh light on one of the most humiliating phases, 
in a political sense, of a long reign.” 

Scotsman.—“ A bright and vivid presentment of the men, and manners, and methods of the latter part of the 
eighteenth century.” 

Eveninc Stanparpd.—“ Brilliant and incisive pictures of the several dominating personalities of the time.” 


MANCHESTER CouRIER.—“ A work of a continuously absorbing character.” 





DANCING, BEAUTY, AND GAMES. | ay xapy consrance 


STEWART RICHARDSON. With Photogravure and other Illustrations, Ten Shillings net. 


A CZAREVITCH OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


and other Studies in Russian History. By the Vicomte E. M, De VOGUE. Translated from the French by Miss C. M, ANDEksOoN, 
With three Photogravure Portraits, Seven Shillings and Sixpence net. 


THE MEASURE OF OUR THOUGHTS. sy reernatp wvcas, 


Author of “ The Cheertel Day,” &c. Five Shillings net. 


—— — 


PRETTY WOMEN AND OTHER NONSENSE. (Belinda’s 


Year Book for 1914. ) Uniform with *‘ Kisses and other Nonsense,” &c. Three Shillin; gs and Sixpence. net, 

















GEORGE W YNDHAM. sy cuar_es Bovp. (Reprinted from the Cornhill 


Magazine.) Paper Covers, One Shilling net. 


LITTLE GAMES FOR TRAVELLERS. a sapy su1t, autor of 


** Little Games for Country Houses,” &c. One Shilling net. 
NEWCASTLE DAILy CHRONICLE. —“ Lady Bell satirises very skilfully some of ‘the travelling customs which are dear to the British mind,” 
SPEcTATOR.—‘‘ A whimsical little book which will greatly ;please a few people.” 





THE WATTEAU SERIES OF CHOICE LITTLE BOOKS. wew rovwwas, 
Each in cardboard box, Two Shillings and Sixpence net. The Wisdom of the Foolish : Maxims from the writings of various au(hors, 
Peeps into Pepys: The Best Things in “ Pepys’s Diary.” 











A. L. Humpurevs, 187 Piccadilly, London, W., and all Booksellers. 
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BOOKS FOR PRESENTs 


Books are the best presents, and you can hear of the best books 
by writing to Messrs. Methuen for their new Christmas Catalogue. 
Please ask your bookseller to show you their books. 








A _ GIFT ALL MUST GIVE. 


THE CHILDREN’S BLUE BIRD. By Georgette 
Leblanc (Mme. M. Maeterlinck). Translated by 
A. Teixeira de Mattos, and Illustrated by 
A. Rothenstein. F'eap 4to. 5s. net. 

A ROMANTIC STORY. 
MY LIFE IN SARAWAK. By Her Highness 


the Ranee of Sarawak. With 27 Illustra- 
tions and a Map. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


HOW TO AVIATE. 
AVIATION. By Algernon E. Berriman. With 


many Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE GIFT 

















 —— 
A GIFT FOR CHILDREN. 


THE WIND IN THE WILLOWS. sy Kenneth 
Grahame. With 8 Illustrations in Colour. Wits 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


A_ GIFT FOR GARDEN LOVERs. 






















A NATURALIST IN WESTERN CHINA. psy RB. H. 
Wilson. With a Map and 101 Ilustrations Tro 
Volumes. Demy 8vo. 30s. net. 


A GIFT FOR MOURNERS. 


OUR ETERNITY. By Maurice Maeterlincg 
Translated by A. Teixeira de Mattos, wig 




















a Photogravure Frontispiece after G. F. Watts; 
“Hope.” F’cap 8vo. 5s. net. 


OF GIFTS. 












THE POEMS OF RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Departmental Ditties. 
Each Volume Crown 8vo, 6s.; F cap 8vo, Leather, 5s. net; Cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 


A GIFT OF FINE ROMANCE. 


Barrack-Room Ballads. 





The Seven Seas. The Five Nations, 









THE NOVELS OF MARIE CORELLI. 
THREE GREAT 





In 16 volumes. Crown 8vo. 6s. each, 


NOVELS. 








THE WAY OF AMBITION. By Robert Hichens. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A Five Towns Story of Adventure in London. 


6s. 
THE JUDGMENT HOUSE. 8y Sir Gilbert Parker. crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE RECENT. 


A SUMPTUOUS GIFT. 


RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. Translated by 
Edward Fitzgerald. With a Frontispiece in 
Colour and 75 Illustrations in Monotone by E, J, 
Sullivan. Crown 4to. 15s, net. 


A GIFT OF LETTERS. 


THE LETTERS OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
Edited by Sir Sidney Colvin. In Four Volumes. 
Each F’eap 8vo. Cloth, 5s. ; Leather, 5s. net. 


THE NOVEL OF THE THRILL. 
THE LODCGER. sy Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. 














Crown 8vo. 6s. [2nd Edition. 


CHARMING _ GIFTS. 
TWO POPULAR BOOKS BY E. V. LUCAS. 
F’cap 8vo. 5s. each. 


LONDON LAVENDER. 
* MR. LUCAS’S GIFTS 





[5th Edition 
Crown 8yo. 
[4th Edition, 
[Total Sales exceed 145,00 





By Arnold Bennett. 






NO NOBLER GIFT. 


THE OPEN ROAD. by E. V. Lucas, Wits 


Illustrations in Colour by C. A. Shepperson, 
Crown 4to. 15s. net. 


A GIFT FOR THE DEVOUT. 
THE LIFE OF THE BLESSED HENRY SUSO. » 
Himself. Translated from the original German 
by T. F. Knox. With an Introduction by 
Dean Inge. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
A SUPERB HISTORICAL NOVEL. 
THE COVERNOR OF ENGLAND. sy Marjorie 


Bowen. Crown &8vo. 6s. 




























LOITERER’S HARVEST. 
FOR WANDERERS. 









A WANDERER IN HOLLAND. [15th Edition, 
A WANDERER IN LONDON. [15th Edition. 


Each Volume Illustrated in Colour. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE GIFT FOR GOLFERS. 


A WANDERER IN PARIS. 
A WANDERER IN FLORENCE. 


[11th Edition 
[5th Edition 









HOW TO PLAY COLF. 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


By Harry Vardon. 
THE GIFT OF A GREAT POET. 


With 48 Illustrations. Sixth and Cheaper Edition 








SELECTED POEMS OF FRANCIS THOMPSON. 


With a Portrait in Photogravure. F’eap 8vo. 5s. net. 


GIFTS OF COMFORT AND HOPE. 





With a Biographical Note by Wilfrid Meynell. 








A LITTLE BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. 


With a Frontispiece in Photogravure. Small Pott 8vo. 


DAILY STRENGTH FOR DAILY NEEDS. 
___ Also superior binding. 6s. 


! 


pon: Printed by L. Urcorr Git. & Son, Lrp., at the London and County 


_) 


Selected and Arranged by Elizabeth Waterhouse. 
By Mary W. Tileston. 
METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


ON 
‘pi ecratoR”’ (Limited), at their Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, December 6th, 1913 
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NEWS 











CRISIS has arisen in Germany owing to the attempt of 
the Government to support the traditional pretensions 
of the army to bea privileged class—a class authorized to treat 
with contempt the individual liberties of civilians and the 
civil law. For the first time in its history the Reichstag has 
carried a vote of censure on the Imperial Chancellor. Prince 
Biilow, with all his difficulties and sorrows, never stood in the 
position in which Herr von Bethmann Hollweg finds himself. 
The crisis was reached by a series of extraordinary quarrels 
between soldiers and civilians in Alsace-Lorraine. It is said 
that no such dangerous state of feeling has existed in the 
Reichsland since the agitated days of annexation. It will be 
remembered that recently there was serious rioting at Zabern 
owing to a young lieutenant having called native Alsatians by 
an odious name. This young officer when he goes shopping 
is escorted by soldiers with fixed bayonets. What a picture! 
On Friday week the rioting was renewed. Some officers were 
returning from the fencing school, when they were, or at least 
believed that they were, insulted by some pupils coming out 
of a continuation school. Immediately a colonel drew up 
sixty men in the public square and ordered them to load 
their rifles. These troops then proceeded to arrest civilians 
apparently without any method. 


Ridiculous scenes followed, as we learn from the Times 
correspondent. A judge and barristers coming out of the 
law court were actually arrested. A fireman was arrested on 
his way to his duty. People were seized indiscriminately in 
cafés. About thirty citizens spent the night in the cells 
before they were released. The Town Council of Zabern 
has reminded the Government of the law that soldiers 
have no right to touch anyone till requested to do so by the 
Police. On Tuesday there was a scuffle near Zabern, and it 
1s reported that the young lieutenant, on whom a sinister 
limelight seems always to play, struek a lame cobbler on the 
head with his sword and dangerously wounded him. The 
Emperor interviewed bis Ministers, and such was the pre- 
Occupation of the Imperial Chancellor with these matters 
that on Tuesday he postponed making his annual statement 
on foreign affairs. On Wednesday there was an excited and 
angry debate in the Reichstag, during which the statements 
of the Chancellor and the Minister of War were greeted with 
& fusillade of ridicule from all the benches except those 


oceupied by the Conservatives. We have written fully of 
that debate in a leading article, and shall pass over it here 
and come to the culminating events when the debate was 
continued on Thursday. 


The debate on Thursday turned on Radical and Socialist 
motions expressing dissatisfaction with the Chancellor's 
defence of the army officers. Only the Conservatives and one 
National Liberal attempted to rally to the rescue of the 
Chancellor. A united voice of anger came from the Centre as 
well as from the Radicals and Socialists. Herr von Bethmann 
Hollweg attempted here and there to dilute some of his 
stronger arguments of Wednesday and to smooth away the 
indignation which had by no means decreased since the 
previous day. But he has no talents for this kind of task. 
He is even maladroit, and he hopelessly failed to conciliate the 
Reichstag. So great was the disturbance that over and over 
again he was compelled to stop speaking while the President 
restored order. In the end the motions of censure were 
carried by 293 votes against 54. Even among the Conserva- 
tives four deputies abstained from voting. The Reichstag is 
plainly in full revolt, and the opinion of the country is behind 
it. But, of course, there is no party system in Germany, and 
there is no such thing as the fall of a Government owing to 
an adverse vote. The Reichstag is only a very eminent 
debating society. The Chancellor is responsible not to the 
people, but to the Emperor. The vital question of the moment 
therefore is: What will the Emperor do? He may read the 
writing on the wall and seize this great opportunity to abate 
the arrogance of the military class. Or he may try to 
vindicate the theory of military despotism, as he has regularly 
done in the past with complete success. 





The French Ministry was defeated on Tuesday by twenty- 
five votes owing to M. Caillaux’s attacks on ite financial 
policy. The Government asked for £52,000,000—£36,000,000 
to meet non-recurring military expenditure and £16,000,000 
for expenses, already paid for, in Morocco during 1911-12-13. 
The Budget Committee consented to a loan of £36,000,000, 
but refused to include the £16,000,000 incurred in Morocco. 
The Government decided to make the question one of con- 
fidence, insisted on a loan of £52,000,000, and demanded that 
the new Rente should be free of taxation. M. Caillaux, in 
pressing an amendment to tax the new Rente, declared that 
immunity from taxation was an impossible financial proposal. 
Immediately after the division the Prime Minister, M. Barthou, 
resigned. At the time we write M. Ribot is trying to form a 
Government. 


The Times of Tuesday publishes a vivid account from a 
special correspondent in Mexico of the attack of the Constitu- 
tionalists on Monterey, where he had arrived after a perilous 
cross-country journey three days earlier. The attack was 
unexpected, for the Federals were unprepared, and, had it been 
pushed home, might easily have succeeded, but after a great 
deal of desultory fighting, barbarous reprisals, looting, and 
wanton destruction, the Federal reliefs arrived in time to dis- 
lodge and drive off the enemy. The foreigners appear to have 
kept their heads and accepted the situation with humorous 
resignation, while two Irish ladies behaved with conspicuous 
gallantry, one risking her life in rescuing the women and 
children from the house of the British Vice-Consul, which 
was in the thickest of the fight The demoralisation of 
Monterey, one of the richest and most prosperous cities in 
Mexico, seems to support the correspondent’s view that civil 
war has become endemic in Mexico, and that large numbers 
of Mexicans engaged in it neither expect nor desire it to cease. 


Events in Mexico lend importance to the appearance of 





Dr. Herbert Kraus’s remarkable work on the Monroe 
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Doctrine recently published in Berlin, of which a full 
account appears in the literary supplement of Thursday’s 
Times. Of the two underlying principles of the Monroe 
Doctrine Dr. Kraus maintains that the second—i.e,, non- 
intervention by the United States in European questions—bas 
not only been consistently ignored by American statesmen, but 
has ceased to have any object since the United States entered 
on a career of Imperial expansion fifteen years ago; the first 
principle—the exclusion of European political influence from 
the Americas—is now more vigorously asserted than ever, and 
has become a principle not of defence but of aggression. “ The 
Monroe Doctrine,” to quote the reviewer’s summary of Dr. 
Kraus’s argument, “ has been expanded from a principle in- 
tended to secure the integrity of the United States into one 
intended to protect the development of its material prosperity 
and of its supremacy in the Americas.” Speaking generally, 
Dr. Kraus finds it impossible to reconcile the doctrine even 
in its original form with the established principles of inter- 
sational law. It is not in any sense a juridical but purely a 
political principle. As regards its future development recent 
events point to the substitution for the obsolete second prin- 
eiple of the claim on the part of the Government of Washington 
to supervise the Americas in the interests of pure democracy, 
a claim which, in Dr. Kraus’s view, constitutes a third and new 
underlying principle of the Monroe Doctrine. 


On Monday Lord Crewe received a deputation from the 
All-Indian South African League, which appealed to the 
Government to intervene in South Africa on bebualf of 
the Indians. Sir M. Bhownaggree said that things were ten 
times worse than in the time of the Boers, and that nothing 
sbort of the removal of all disabilities would satisfy Indian 
feeling. He pointed out that when self-government was 
granted to South Africa a veto of the Crown was distinctly 
reserved in regard to legislation affecting Indians. Lord 
Crewe admitted the need for an inquiry in South Africa into 
the whole question. As to the nature of the inquiry, bis words 
were noticeably vague: “I believe that the Government there 
will agree that if South African repute and the solidarity of 
the Empire are sustained by instituting a form of inquiry which 
is not solely official, no sentiment either of national or of 
personal amour propre ought to stand in the way of such an 
investigation.” We agree with Lord Crewe that an appeal 
on Imperial grounds to the Imperialist Government of South 
Africa is the true line of approach towards a solution. 


On Friday week Mr. Bonar Law addressed four meetings in 
Dublin and spoke of nothing but the Irish crisis, Replying 
to an address of welcome, he said that Unionists were opposed 
as completely as ever to any idea of breaking up the Union. 
The Government had no right to make the change unless they 
had behind them, “clearly and unmistakably, the will of the 
people.” The policy, and the sole policy, of the Opposition 
would be to insist that this sanction must be received. At 
luncheon Mr. Bonar Law said that he bad just read Mr. 
Asquith’s Leeds speech, and that it seemed to him to be a 
complete acceptance of Mr. Redmond’s orders of “ Full 
steam ahead.” “If so,” he added, “our difficulties are gone; 
we are prepared to meet him and we shall beat him.” 


In the evening Mr. Bonar Law addressed a great meeting 
in the Theatre Royal. How could Home Rule be more 
“inevitable” than in 1906? Yet that was the word used to 
describe it now. The Government had had to face the 
ignominy of seeing the “ People’s Budget” defeated by the 
representatives of the people, or buying a majority for their 
Budget. They had chosen the second alternative. The only 
possible reason why the Government did not ask for the 
verdict of the people now was (1) that they knew it would be 
unfavourable, or (2) that their hands were tied by a bargain 
with the Nationalists. “When I eompare the speeches of the 
Prime Minister at Ladybank and at Leeds I fear that a 
bargain ties their hands, and that there is some evidence of it 
in writing which would damn them for evermore.” Unionists 
admitted that the law was being undermined in Ulster, but 
the responsibility was not with Irish Protestants, who bad no 
course but physical force left to them. “ We cannot go back 
from the pledge given to Ulster. We shall not allow them to 
be coerced.” At an overflow meeting Mr. Bonar Law said 
that Unionists were ready to consider a system of devolution 
all round. 
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Lord Lansdowne made two important speeches at G 

on Wednesday at the Scottish Unionist Conference, In hi 
address at the Conference Lord Lansdowne replied to . 
Lloyd George’s astonishing assertion that the Unionists bed 
raised the question of Ulster to divert attention from his land 
policy. Mr. Lloyd George’s land proposals betrayed gross 
ignorance, they spelt bureaucracy, and were thorough| 
undemocratic, while the proposed Ministry of Land woul 
supersede a properly constituted Court of Law by an amateur 
tribunal. In the evening Lord Lansdowne dealt at | 
with Home Rule and the Ulster problem. Personally, he had 
never concealed his distrust of settlement by exclusion, but 
in view of the extreme gravity of the case the Unionist 
leaders felt they would not be justified in rejecting overtures, 
They did not, therefore, repel the overtures made by Mr, 
Asquith at Ladybank, since they took them to mean not on 
that there would be such changes in the Bill as would by 
necessitated by exclusion, but also that these changy 
might lead to some extension of the principle of devolution 
to the otber parts of the kingdom. But after Ladybant 
came Leeds, and Lord Lansdowne could only interpret the 
second speech—with its ominous final statement, “ We mean 
to see this thing through”—as showing that “ Mr. Asquith 
has been, on the whole, cooling down in his desire to see g 
settlement.” The situation therefore remained full of danger, 
and they must be prepared for the worst. The reference to 
devolution, as apparently extenuating the evils of exclusion, 
seems to us the only weak point in an excellent speech, 


v 


Sir Edward Carson addressed a meeting at the New Theatre, 
Manchester, on Wednesday, and made a notable speech. We 
can only notice two passages. In the first he laid down the 
conditions preliminary to a settlement of the Ulster question, 
To begin with, in satisfying the parties interested first the 
United Kingdom must be considered and then Ulster. No 
settlement must humiliate or degrade Ulster, but Ulster must 
not get any treatment different und exceptional from the 
treatment offered to any other part of the United Kingdom, 
Even more remarkable was the passage in which he in. 
dignantly repudiated the charge that Ulster Unionists were 
trying to tamper with the British Army, and which we give 
in his own words: “It would be a bad day for the country if 
the Army in any circumstances were to refuse to obey lawful 
orders. Of course, they must obey them, but it is for that 
very reason that statesmen and politicians ought to look abead 
and to see where their acts are leading them. No one would 
blame the Army for shooting upon Ulstermen. The country 
would bold responsible the Government that put forward the 
Army. The first time the Government tries by means of the 
Army to enforce the Bill, that moment will the manhood of 
England rise and declare, ‘You shall not do this terrible 
thing.’” 


At Bradford on Thursday, Sir Edward Grey, speaking on 
Home Rule, said that the Government having put their band 
to the matter were, as the Prime Minister had said, bound to 


see it through. Let there be no mistake about that. But 
they would infinitely prefer to see it settled by the consent of 
the people. The use of force must be disagreeable, but there 
was one thing worse—the abandonment of Home Rule. It 
would plunge the British Government into the old days of 
coercion which they were determined not to have again. Sir 
E. Carson’s speech showed, at any rate, that there was a 
disposition on the part of the other side to find some way out 
of the difficulty. But the Parliament Act was not made to 
be hung up on the walls of the Constitution. If a general 
election were granted, an Opposition could demand an election 
on any question, and if defeated be no worse off than before. 
If that were going to be the procedure, he would rather have 
the old House of Lords. He thought that though a settlement 
was most desirable there was no need for hurry. If there were 
an outbreak by the Protestants against the Catholics in 
Ireland, clearly the Government would have to make use of 
the full forces of the State. The doors which were open at 
Ladybank remained open, but if these doors were to be 
entered the Opposition must come a little nearer to the 
Liberal point of view. There was still plenty of time. 


A strike among the railwaymen employed in South Wales 
by the Great Western Railway broke out on Tuesday. and 
made rapid progress during the following days. ‘Ihe orga 
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re zl i : 
f the trouble seems to have been the dismissal of an engine- 
a named George James for refusing to handle “tainted” 
ee traffic at L'anelly. Another driver, William Reynolds, 
pr aa in symp:thy with James, and was dismissed on 
About fifty men at Llanelly ceased work on 
Tuesday, demanding the reinstatement of the two men who 
had been dismissed. The officials of the National Union of 
Railwaymen took prompt measures with a view to ending 
the strike, and the secretary, Mr. Williams, sent telegrams on 
Wednesday to all the local branches of the Union, ordering 
tho men to remain at work, and warning them that if they 
struck they would receive no assistance. Later in the day 
the directors of the railway issued a statement to explain 
their position, in the course of which they declared that the 
two men could not be reinstated, “ both men having shown 
that reliance cannot be placed upon them.” Meanwhile, 
however, the strike bad been spreading rapidly throughout 
South Wales, and the important centre of Cardiff was affected 
on Thursday. According to Friday’s Times the latest figures 
showed that about 1,500 railwaymen were idle. The remark- 
able feature of these events has been the firm attitude adopted 
by the Union officials, and the revolt of the men against their 


authority. 


came 
Monday. 


We note with interest the publication on Monday last of a 
copy of a memorial presented to the Prime Minister by the 
Anti-Slavery Society with reference to labour conditions in 
foreign territories where British subjects and British capital 
are at work. Among the signatories are the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the President of the National Free Church 
Council (the Rev. A. Connell), Lord Cromer, Lord Curzon, 
Lord Selborne, Lord Milner, Mr. Bryce, and a large number 
of other influential men. The memorial makes three recom- 
mendations. The first concerns the desirability of consolidating 
and extending the Slave Trade Acts in such a way as to make 
it more difficult for slave-owning and slave-trading to be 
carried out by British companies in foreign territories—+.e., 
for stopping slavery under an alias. The second recommenda- 
tion is for the revision of the British Anti-Slavery ‘Treaties 
with Foreign Powers so as to ensure their application to 
modern forms of slavery—once again slavery under an alias. 
The third recommendation is for the appointment of a few 
specially instructed Consuls to see that our anti-slavery 
legislation and policy are really carried out. It is hardly 
necessury for us to say how whole-heartedly we support all 
three recommendations. It is a horrible thought that the 
splendid record of this country in regard to slavery should 
be largely defeated by the slave-traders, slave-owners, and 
slave-raiders changing the name of their evil deeds. 

A manifesto marked by deep earnestness and deep religious 
feeling dealing with the principle of the living wage was last 
week put forth by the Council for Christian Witness on 
Social Questions. It is signed by the Bishop of Oxford, the 
Bishop of Birmingham, the Bishop of London, the Bishop of 
Lincoln, Lord Henry Bentinck, M.P., Dr. Clifford, Dr. Horton, 
Dr. Scott Lidgett, and a large number of laymen and clergy- 
men of the Church of England and the Free Churches. We 
would like to ask the excellent men and women who 
sign the petition not to assume, as they appear to assume, 
that those who do not see their way to adopt the principle of 
the minimum wage or living wage are either bound by some 

pedantic adhesion to political economy or else are stonily 
indifferent to the cry of the poor. We can say from the heart 
that we would gladly see all the laws of political economy 
perish if we could save one poor man, woman, or child in a 
thousand from destitution and wretchedness. We would ask 
the signatories in their splendid self-confidence and enthusiasm 
to remember not only that it is conceivable they may be 
mistaken, but also that their opponents, though mistaken, may 
be as sincere and have as much lovingkindness to the poor. 


Though we know the idea is now out of fashion, there are 
still some of us who hold with that great social and religious 
Philosopher Chalmers, that at bottom destitution is a moral 
evil and can only be reached by moral remedies, and that no 
streams of public assistance, however deep and wide and fed 
from however huge a Government reservoir, will ever take 
the place of those five fountains of true human benevolence 





of which the Glasyow Professor wrote so nobly—fountains 


which dry up as if under some curse when once the Govern- 
ment tap is set flowing. It is quite true that, as the manifesto 
says, we must be on our guard against “ maxims and standards 
which are really due to selfishness and ignorance.” Yet if 
the framers of the manifesto had been a little more humble- 
minded and a little less intoxicated with their own zeal and 
righteousness they might have remembered that we must also 
be on our guard against maxims and standards which are 
really due to sentimentality und want of imagination. 


Charity, we agree, is no substitute for justice, as the 
manifesto observes, and we also agree when it says that “the 
first charge upon an industry is adequate remuneration for 
the worker.” But remember that truism is one which, care- 
lessly handled, may become a source of untold misery to the 
poor, and push the destitute still deeper down into their 
destitution. It is easy to call a doctor a cruel and heartless 
man when he resists a quack remedy, and to declare that he does 
not care about the sufferings of the patient or he would never 
try to prevent the poor thing getting a quiet night by the use 
of Dr. Blank’s soothing syrup. Yetall the time the doctor who 
has the courage to face the fact that there is often no short 
cut to prevent the agonies of pain may be the kinder and 
nobler as well as the wiser man. By all means let us make 
adequate remuneration a first charge upon an industry, but 
let us not forget how often drink, gambling, and waste have 
forestalled us and have become the first charge thereon. 
Many saints are poor, and many poor men are saints, but 
poverty alone does not make men worthy. But if we talk and 
act as if it did we deceive ourselves and the truth is not in us. 


We have one more word to say, though we suppose we shall 
be thought mad for saying it. It is that the old economists 
were perfectly right when they sought a remedy for poverty 
in raising the standard of living and the standard of desire for 
the poor. We want to see more “divine discontent” among 
them and less pouring of unctuous rhetoric from the top. If 
we are told that we risk revolution by encouraging such 
discontent, we are quite willing to risk it if only we can 
strengthen the will of the poor and the destitute. It is in 
the want of will-power that in the last resort lie half the evils 
of social misery. Unless we can get men to brace themselves 
to effort, our gifts by Act of Parliament, our Minimuma 
Statutory Wage, and all our legislative philanthropy will prove 
of no avail. If we can awaken effort we shall soon need little 
else. A religious conversion, if it is sincere, is worth a 
wilderness of social reform, even if judged only by material 
results. We say in all reverence and truth that the prayers 
of the signatories of the manifesto are worth far more than the 
Acts of Parliament they most of them desire. 





We note with no small indignation that Mr. Arnold 
Mitchell, the architect who built the model £110 cottage at 
Merrow Common, was fined 20s. and costs by the Chelmsford 
magistrates because he did not, previous to building a similar 
cottage near his own house in Essex, deposit plans with the 
Rural District Council. Mr. Mitchell did not wish to let the 
cottage, but built it to serve as a working model for other 
cottages. Very naturally, therefore, he did not think that 
he was acting illegally in not depositing the plans. Yet 
apparently because it was called a cottage he was fined. 
Surely the reasonable plan would haye been not to prosecute 
him, but to inform him that the house could not be inhabited, 
as he had not obeyed the by-laws. Suppose a rural 
archaeologist were to erect in his garden a model of an 
Esquimaux hut or of an Aztec cottage or even of “the 
dwelling-place of primitive man” in the form of a wigwam 
on a platform in a pond, but bad no intention of living in it 
or letting anyone else do so, would the authorities have 
prosecuted such antiquarian effort because plans had not 
previously been deposited ? Seriously it is little short of an 
outrage that a public-spirited attempt like that made by Mr. 
Arnold Mitchell to decrease the cost of cottage-building should 
be met in this spirit by a public authority. Weare sorry that 
the magistrates did not take a less technical view of the law, 
and restrict the fine to a farthing. In any case, however, it 
is the prosecutors who are to be blamed rather than the Bench, 


Bank Rate, 5per cent., changed from 4} per cent. Oct. 2nd. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 72}—Friday week 73}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE COERCION OF ULSTER. 


: - interpretation of Mr. Asquith’s speech which we 
gave lust Saturday has turned out to be the true 
one. On Tuesday a chorus of Ministers, headed by the 
Lord Chancellor, declared that Mr. Asquith had not receded 
from his Ladybank speech, and that the door still stood 
open for conciliation or, as we should prefer to put it, the 
avoidance of civil war. The Lord Chancellor, indeed, 
issued what we can only call an invitation to Mr. Bonar 
Law to meet the Prime Minister and discuss the whole 
situation frankly and freely. We most sincerely trust that 
this suggestion will be acted on, and that the Unionist 
leader will show that our party is not going to stand upon 
punctilios when it is a question of securing an object so 
vital as the avoidance of bloodshed. The Unionist Party 
are determined, and rightly determined, to stand by Ulster 
if any attempt is made to compel her by force of arms, 
without the consent of the people of the United Kingdom 
having been first sought and obtained for putting in operation 
such compulsion. But the Unionist Party are equally 
determined to seek no party advantage out of the vacilla- 
tions of the Government or even out of its attempts to make 
itsown malfeasance an excuse for further wrongdoing. The 
Unionists will sacrifice all but essentials in order to help the 
Government to escape from the supreme crime of shedding 
the blood of the Ulstermen. That being so, not only no harm 
but great good may come from Mr. Bonar Law meeting 
Mr. Asquith face to face, and making it certain that the 
Prime Minister and his colleagues do not misunderstand 
the Unionist position. Except as a matter of politeness, 
and for the avoidance of the intervention of over-eager 
partisans on both sides, there is, in truth, not the slightest 
reason why Mr. Bonar Law should not put the Unionist 
point of view quite publicly and for all men to hear. 
Since, however, the Government appear to prefer a private 
talk, unquestionably Mr. Bonar Law should acquiesce in 
their desire. In the last resort it is not a question with 
him of driving bargains or getting advantageous terms 
for his party. What he has got to do is to put himself in 
the position of the Government and then show them how, 
on their own premises, they can, and ought, to escape from 
the crime which they now in effect tell us they are bound 
to commit—the crime of depriving the homogeneous 
Protestant and Unionist Ulster of the right of being 
governed from Westminster and by the Westminster 
Parliament, and of furcing them under a Parliament in 
Dublin. 

In order that our readers may understand what the 
situation really is, we will endeavour to point out what a 
man in Mr. Bonar Law’s position might, nay must, say to 
aman in Mr. Asquith’s position in regard to the means 
of avoiding civil war—for we cannot repeat too often that 
this and nothing else is the problem with which we are 
now confronted. The question of a good Home Rule Bill or 
a bad Home Rule Bill has sunk into absolute insignificance 
compared with the question of the coercion of Ulster. In 
a conversation such as we have imagined Mr. Bonar Law 
might begin by asking the question :— 

“Are you determined to compel the Protestant anti- 
Home Rulers of Ulster by force of arms if they refuse 
to go under a Dublin Parliament established by statute ” ? 

To such a question we must assume that Mr. Asquith 
would say, “‘ Yes, we are determined.” 

Mr. Bonar Law’s next point would be clear :— 

“If that is so, you are bound, if you are true to your 
trust, to use that form of compulsion which will be most 
effective in avoiding civil war, and to keep bloodshed, if 
bloodshed must come, within the strictest and narrowest 
limits. You cannot use the rifle, the bayonet, and the 
machine gun till you have exhausted every other method of 
executing your will.” 

To that proposition Mr. Asquith must surely give 
assent. 

Next Mr. Bonar Law would point out that on these 
premises the easiest, the most effective, and the least 
bloody method of compulsion must be for the Government 
to obtain the endorsement of their policy by an appeal to 
the voters. And here he might renew his pledge that if, 





when the people were appealed to, they endorsed 
Asquith’s policy and kept the present Ministry 


lbh in 5 
the Unionist Party would not only give no help 
encouragement to the Ulstermen to resist the putting me 


operation of the Home Rule Bill, but would do their best 
to induce the Ulstermen to acquiesce, or at any rate to 
abandon the idea of a resort to armed resistance, and to 
wait till they had been able to make the people of England 
and Scotland see the crime against the principle of goverp. 
ment by consent of the governed to which they wep 
committed by not excluding Ulster. 

Mr. Asquith could not reply that Mr. Bonar Law hag 
no right to ask for a general election, and that the will of 
the people had already been expressed in regard to the 
principle of Home Rule. If he did Mr. Bonar Law would 
reply that it was not now a question of Home Rule, byt 
of how to coerce Ulster with the least possible amount of 
bloodshed and without involving the whole nation in ciyjj 
war. 

“T will assume with you for the moment,” he might gay 
“that the people of England and Scotland are heart and 
soul with you in the determination to compel Ulster, ang 
that you will get a victory at the polls and remain in office, 
But that assumption helps my argument, not yours. The 
more confident you are that you are going to win, the 
more essential it is for you as a trustee for the just 
government of the nation to choose the line of least 
resistance for your compulsion rather than the line of 
greatest resistance. When a general election promises 
to make the task of compulsion enormously easier for 
you, you are bound by your trust, the trust which exists 
for every ruler and governor, to choose that line. You 
must coerce in the cheapest, not the dearest, market. You 
cannot say that even if a general election is the line of 
easiest compulsion it is impossible, because it would 
destroy other legislative schemes which are in your view 
of equal importance. You know that under the Parlia- 
ment Act, if you dissolve now and before Parliament meets 
again and win a victory, the Welsh Bill, like the Home 
Rule Bill, and also the promised Plural Voting Bill, 
will be in exactly as good a position as they now are 
as far as Parliamentary technicalities are concerned. 
On other grounds they must, of course, be in a better 
position.” 

Now let us imagine that at this point Mr. Asquith would 
put on a closure, or partial closure, and say: “ I must ask 
you once and for all to abandon this line of argument. 
Rightly or wrongly, I and my colleagues have decided 
that there shall be no general election, and we cannot 
therefore discuss the matter with you.” 

Would such a decision, if made, exhaust the whole field 
and render it necessary for Mr. Bonar Law to close the 
conversation? Certainly not. Mr. Bonar Law might 
next say :— 

“It is my duty to point out to you that if you refuse to 
compel Ulster on the line of least coercion, the line that 
will most easily avoid civil war--i.e., by the tremendous 
force of that successful general election which it is essential 
to your whole case for you to assume—there is still a way 
left to you of avoiding civil war, a way consistent with 
that principle of Home Rule which you tell us is a sine 
qua non with you—the establishment in Ireland of an Irish 
Parliament and Executive. I note that neither you nor any 
of your colleagues have ever gone so far as to say that your 
essential Parliament and Ezecutive in Ircland must be for 
all Ireland. Tuerefore it is open to you to exclude 
portion of Ireland from the purview of your Parliament 
and Executive, and to leave that portion under the Parlia- 
ment at Westminster. Further, it is not inconsistent, but 
in every way consistent, with your governing principle 
(i.e., that the will of the local majority ought to prevail 
in matters of domestic concern) to leave out that portion 
of Ireland in which the local majority is fiercely deter- 
mined against Home Rule. You cannot say: ‘ What 
would be the good of doing this, since the people of Ulster 
would still resist ?’ for though the people of Ulster no 
doubt say that they dislike the break-up of the Union, 
they have also said that they will never take up arms to 
prevent the south and west of Ireland from having the 
Parliament and Executive proposed for them under the 
Home Rule Bill. It is, further, an open secret that though 
the Ulstermen dislike intensely the idea of breaking Up 








Ulster (just as the Nationalists tell us they detest the idea 
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sapien 
3 elund), if the area of exclusion were made to 
acer com = geographical province of Ulster, but 
Fae homogeneous Ulster of the Plantation, that is, 
pov ortions ‘of Ulster in which the local majority is 
ere 00 and anti-Home Rule, the Ulstermen would 
not attempt any appeal to force even though they might 
rumble. That being so, even if the Government will 
y use the instrument of a general election to coerce 
Ulster, they can still avoid civil war by applying justly 
and not unjustly the principle upon which their 
Home Rule Bill rests, te., by excluding homogeneous 
Ulster.” ; : 

At this point in the conversation which we have 
imagined issue would clearly be joined. Mr. Asquith 
must either yield the point or else say, “ You are mistaken 
in thinking that my declaration that there must be an 
Irish Parliament and an Irish Executive admits of the 
interpretation that it was a Parliament and Executive for 
Ireland but not for all Ireland. It is for all Ireland 
that such a Parliament and Executive must be estab- 
lished.” 

In that case Mr. Bonar Law could say no more, for 
whether Home Rule within Home Rule isa good thing or 
a bad thing per se, it is at any rate a thing which it is 
useless to suggest when the object is to avoid civil war, 
and once again we must insist that it is this and nothing 
else. Home Rule within Home Rule might or might 
not be an improvemeut on the existing Bill, but it would 
not be accepted by the Ulstermen, and so would not prevent 
the appeal to force. 

We have thus got down to bed-rock :—The Government 
can avoid civil war by taking one or other of two ways— 
either by obtaining an endorsement of their Bill and of 
their policy for the compulsion of Ulster by an appeal 
to their masters, the electors, or else by the exclusion of 
homogeneous Ulster. Now we say with absolute certainty 
that the nation would infinitely prefer the adoption of 
either of these two methods tu the only other alternative 
—if we accept the Government case and do not challenge 
the merits of Home Rule—of simply passing the Bill next 
June and turning the soldiers loose in Ulster to enforce 
the new statute under the three “ R’s””—“ ruthlessly, 
relentlessly, remorselessly.” There is nobody, we ven- 
ture to say, who will not at heart admit that a general 
election or exclusion would be infinitely better than 
that. 

This being so, surely there must be enough men of 
moderation left in the Liberal Party and in the country 
generally to persuade the Government by the weight of 
their opinion to adopt either compulsion through a general 
election or else exclusion. No doubt it is difficult for 
moderate men to act, for they have no organisation and 
lack opportunities for getting in touch with each other. 
Still they exist, they are a power, and if they use their power 
it must prevail. Surely they are not going to acquiesce 
in bloodshed, anarchy, and a civil war which, though it 
will begin in Ulster, is certain in the end to spread to 
England, without making a serious effort to prevent it. 
Is not this a case in which the leaders of the Churches 
should forget their party and their ecclesiastical differences 
and come together and tell the Prime Minister and his 
colleagues that either they must exclude Ulster, or, if 
they say they cannot and will not do that, they must use 
the powerful instrument of a general election to coerce 
Ulster before they use the coercion of the machine gun. 
Why could not the two Archbishops, supported by those 
Bishops who are known to be Liberals in their private 
politics, invite the chiefs of the Free Churches and the 
heads of the Roman Catholic Communion and such non- 
party men of light and leading as are available to meet 
together and respectfully but firmly tell the Ministry that 
the country will not tolerate recourse to armed force, with 
all its attendant horrors, until one or other of the two 
ways of avoiding compulsion by arms, i.e., compulsion 
through a general election or exclusion, has been tried. 

Once again, there must be some moderate men left in 
England But if there are they must insist that the policy 
of the Government shall not be the policy of “ Hownd, you 
mutiny!” but the policy which strives to avoid the causes 
that lead to mutiny. The Government must either offer a 
proof of power so great that all men must bow to it, such 
as a successful general election, or else must eliminate 
the grounds for rebellion. 








THE ARMY IN ULSTER. 


+ er Liberal Party are still living in a fool’s paradise as 
regards the military aspect of the coercion of Ulster. 
No doubt by this time most of them have given up the 
“ Orange bluff” theory, but they still cling to a delusion 
equally dangerous and absurd. It is that there can never 
be serious bloodshed or serious military action, because 
they, the Liberals, do not mean to order the soldiers to 
attack the Ulstermen, however rebellious and provocative 
these latter may be. “They can’t getupa row if we do 
nothing, and we shall do nothing as long as they stick 
to talking treason and playing at soldiers—drilling and 
marching about, firing at butts, and camping in ducal 
parks. It takes two to make a quarrel, and we don’t 
mean to be one of the two.” Those who argue thus must 
kuow very little about Ulster, and indeed very little about 
human nature. As well might one say that it would be 
quite safe to sand the floors of a house with gunpowder 
—provided all the inhabitants had strict orders not to 
light matches except where absolutely necessary, and to 
be careful not to have nails in their boots, or, if they had, 
not to tread hard on pieces of flint. The Government, 
for all their good intentions, as soon as the Provisional 
Government is formed—and formed it will be the moment 
the Bill becomes law—will find that within the first week 
a dozen points of friction will have arisen, mostly so vital 
that they cannot get out of their difficulties by turning 
the blind eye on them. 

If the Government have not enough imagination to see 
how the trouble is to begin, we must try to enlighten 
them, though in doing so let us say that we are not in 
the secrets of the Ulstermen, and know nothing as to 
their plans in detail. We shall merely take the trouble 
to look the situation in the face, and not pretend that 
everything must be “ quite all right” because the Govern- 
ment and the Liberals do sincerely hate all bloodshed, 
and have said, and will continue to say very firmly, that 
there shall be none in Ulster. Let us take the points of 
military contact between the Ulstermen and the Govern- 
ment in order, assuming that though the Bill has passed, the 
Dublin Parliament and Executive have not come into exist- 
ence. The Provisional Government, it must be premised, will 
be compvused of men who have burnt their boats. They 
will be technically guilty of every sort of criminal offence 
already. They will not be, like the Government, bent 
on keeping up the appearances of peace in the hope that 
things will somehow come right of themselves. What 
the Provisional Government will be intent on doing is to 
keep the more extreme men behind them from acting for 
themselves. 

We should imagine that the first thing they would 
do would be to order all the taxpayers in that part of 
Ulster in which their adherents are in a majority to 
pay their taxes over to them, after the manner in 
which the rents were paid to the League under the 
Nationalist Plan of Campaign, and not to the Govern- 
ment tax collectors. The Government would wait? Some 
of the income-tax would be cut off at the source, and 
for the rest the parties concerned would be held liable. 
But how about the Customs? Suppose the Provisional 
Government said that Customs and Excise dues, pending 
a settlement, were also to be paid to them, that 
persons who disobeyed would be boycotted, and that 
those who obeyed would be protected. The Govern- 
ment would reply by refusing to let the cargoes be 
unloaded in the ports, or dutiable goods be removed from 
the bonded warehouses? Presumably. But suppose that 
the owners defied the Custom House officers and went on 
unloading under the protection of the armed guards of the 
Provisional Government, and that the employees of the 
importers, say, of raw tobacco and sugar, “ protected ” in 
the same way, stormed the bonded warehouse, overcame 
the officials (who not impossibly would be somewhat half- 
hearted guardians), and removed their goods—paying the 
duty, as a proof that their intentions were not predatory, 
into the Plan of Campaign Fund. Could the Govern- 
ment possibly sit down and do nothing in view of actions 
of this kind? But not to sit down under it would mean 
giving orders to the soldiers to attack and drive off the men 
sent by the Provisional Government, and as both assailants 
and defenders would be armed, there must be bloodshed. 
Contact would have taken place, and, curiously enough, the 
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contact would have been according to a very famous 
precedent. ‘I'he Ulstermen would feel that they were only 
dving in Belfast harbour what was done in Boston harbour 
at the famous tea party, and done in part, unless we are 
mistaken, by Irish and Ulster Protestants, though on the 
other side of the Atlantic. 

It is whispered, we believe, in Liberal circles that any 
trouble of this kind, if seriously anticipated, will be put 
an end to by the Government putting out the lighthouse 
lamps and other harbour lights in Belfast Lough, laying 
down floating mines at the entrance of the port, keeping a 
squadron of cruisers outside, and having guard-boats witn 
orders not to allow any vessel either to go in or come out. 
Considering that the trade of the port of Belfast is almost 
entirely with Scotland and England, we wonder what 
English traders will say to this. But that, after all, is 
another story. Let us suppose the port of Belfast treated 
in this way. Does anyone imagine that this would not in- 
volve collisions? It would rather encourage them. The 
Provisional Government would send out boats to fish up the 
floating mines—even for such perilous work we may be sure 
there would be plenty of volunteers—to rekindle the lights, 
and, finally, to arrange for ships to leave the port full steam 
ahead, and dare the Government to send them to the 
bottom. 

If other examples are wanted of how fighting would 
arise we can furnish them in plenty. There would no 
doubt be cases in which the Provisional Government 
would give orders to pecple who did not wish to obey 
them, and who would then be threatened by the Pro- 
visional Government with armed coercion. In that case 
the threatened persons would apply for Government protec- 
tion. But what if, when the protectors came, they found, 
as is most probable, the Provisional Government troops 
already in possession? The troops must either drive out 
the “rebels,” which driving out would almost certainly 
mean rifle fire, or admit that they were powerless. Possibly 
we shall be told that the Government would not mind a 
few technical defeats of this kind, but would continue to 
show their perfect good temper. Assuming that, let us 
put another case. In all probability the military advisers 
of the Provisional Government, partly in order to hearten 
up their men and give them practice, and partly to impress 
the country, would order the concentration of, say, two- 
thirds of their army, which by that time would number at 
least 120,000 men, at some convenient strategic point 
some five or six miles from Belfast, a point from which 
they could most easily observe and if necessary deal 
with the Government troops. The Government, in order 
to avoid the very great difficulties which must arise if 
they were to call out the Reserves and with them the 
Territorials, will, it is said, try to do the coercion of 
Ulster on the cheap from the military point of view. 
They will assume that 10,000 men, including cavalry and 
artillery, will be a mobile force quite sufficient for their 

urpose, and they will place such a force in and around 
lfast. 

Now, unless Ministers have some secret method for 
changing the nature of soldiers, we venture to say that 
whoever is the general officer entrusted with the pleasant 
task of coercion will, in these circumstances, be sure to 
have what the civilians in the Cabinet will probably try to 
eall at first “an attack of nerves.” He will declare 
that his force of 10,000 men will not be safe unless 
he is allowed “immediately to attack and break up 
the military force of the Provisional Government before 
it has concentrated.” His cypher telegrams, if we 
know anything of military ways, will show that, like all 
soldiers, he is terrified, and naturally terrified, by the 
idea of an overwhelming force, however badly disciplined, 
concentrating close by. He will reiterate and reiterate 
that unless he is allowed to go for the opposing 
force before they have settled down and made themselves 
secure he cannot be answerable for the safety of his own 
troops. His small force, he will urge, will be liable to be 
swallowed up by the rebel farmers and operatives, and 
he will paint in horrific colours the possibility of one or 
other of his outlying battalions finding itself some 
fine morning surrounded by a large force of rebels who, 
though professing the kindliest intentions, will not allow 
any further communication with the main body. Then 
the surrounded men must either fight their way out ora 
relieving force must fight their way in, with a result which 





LS 
can easily be imagined, or finally the outlying battalion 
will have to lay down itsarms. One can also well imaging 
the way in which the general officer commanding the 
field army will comment upon the disastrous resultg 
on the discipline of his force if such a surrender were to 
take place, and how essential it will be not to run the 
slightest risk of it. All this means that the Goverp. 
ment here will have to take that most difficult of decisions 
—either to refuse the advice of the soldier on the g 
and try to run the campaign from London, or finally yielg 
and allow the break-up of the rebel concentration. “But 
this may mean a battle, with killed and wounded (no doubt 
chiefly on the rebels’ part) of from anything between 
1,000 and 3,000. If a small force of, say, 6,000 or 7,0y9 
men—aud hardly more could be spared out of the 10,000 
for attacking purposes—engages a body ten or twelve timeg 
their size, they must fight to win. But fighting to wig 
means that they must kill and not spare—kill as many 
men as they possibly can, till they get their opponents well 
on the run. They must not only shoot them down with 
the rifle, they must pump maxim fire and pom-pom fire 
into their mass, rain shrapnel on them, and tear them to 
pieces with common shell. If they were to try kid-gloved 
methods, in all probability the small attacking force would 
find themselves pressed to the ground by the mere weight 
of the bigger if worse disciplined army. 

“This is all wild and wicked speculative rubbish,” we 
can hear some mild Liberal Nonconformist pacifist say, 
“ Of course, we shal! not allow the generals to do anything 
so cruel and foolish as to attack the rebels. The soldiers 
will be told that they are not to dictate the policy, but 
that it must be decided by Mr. Birrell and Lord Aberdeen, 
Such kind-hearted and noble men as those will never 
allow the methods of barbarism to be used. What will 
happen is tat the troops will be told to mix freely 
with the population, and very soon they will become 
so popular that the rebels will find it impossible to 
fight them and will go home to their work rather than run 
the risk of a battle.” That if the soldiers are allowed to 
mix with the Ulster population and are encouraged to get 
on friendly terms with them they will gladly do so, we do 
not doubt fora moment. What we find it difficult to be 
convinced about is that the results of this fraternisation 
will be to take the heart out of-the rebels and make it 
impossible for them to resist the soldiers. Unless the 
teachings of history are worth nothing, the result is likely 
to be all the other way. We venture to say that, after 
British regiments— which, remember, will in any case 
greatly dislike the task before them—have fraternised and 
played cricket or football with the local population in 
North-East Ulster for a week or ten days, they will be in 
the position in which Louis Philippe found the garrison of 
Paris after he had allowed them to fraternise for a week 
with the men on the barricades. When the order at last 
came to fire, the officers reported that it was useless to give 
it, as the men would not now shoot down the husbands and 
fathers of the good ladies who had fed them and flirted 
with them and generally treated them as members of the 
family. 

If the Government want to use force, they will have to 
prevent fraternisation instead of encouraging it. But 
preventing it means that action such as has been taking 
place of late in Alsace will not have to be discouraged, but 
encouraged. Every effort must be made to keep the troops 
apart from the people, and to make them believe that the 
population round them are their enemies, people who mean 
them ill. They must be prepared to fly at the rebels’ throats 
the moment the order is given. That is not a pleasant task 
for British officers, but unless the generals can either get 
into action the moment the troops arrive in Belfast, or else 
can manage to inspire this spirit, units under their com- 
mand will soon be useless. The soldiers will not mutiny, 
but they will somehow or other prove so sluggish and 80 
determined not to be up and doing that they will be virtually 
worthless. There would not be open desertions, of course, 
but how can bodies of stragglers and small outposts pre- 
vent themselves from being surrounded and taken prisoners 
by an overwhelming force of the enemy? Depend upon it, 
if troops are to be used they must be used as quickly as 
possible, and when in action must be ordered to kil] the 
greatest and not the least possible number of rebels. Mr. 
Birrell, in fact, must find a General ‘zalliffet and let him 
act as that general did in the Commune. 
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y We have got the man all right,” says little Tom Eves, 


the fire-eater of the National Liberal Club. “T heard his 
ame. It is General Blank—but not Blank Cartridge, 
a bet! The Government know him to be an utterly 
y thless fellow who will stick at nothing. He is a regular 
Kitchener, only ten times more a man of blood and 
iron.” We do not know the General, and so cannot 
pronounce an opinion. We will only say that supposing 
he does exist, and supposing the Government do let him 
out of his present cage, say in the War Office, we venture 
to prophesy that he will not have been at work for 
twenty-four hours before they are heartily sorry that they 
ever gave him the job. ) 

We need not, however, pursue this matter. We have said 
enough, we think, to show that the notion that the Govern- 
ment will be able to avoid coming into military contact 
with the rebels in Ulster is unfortunately the purest of 
delusions. The Ulstermen mean business, it is admitted. 
If the Government really mean business also, though that 
no doubt is not quite so certain, there is an absolute con- 
flict of will, a conflict of will of the kind which only yields 
to an appeal to physical force. But if the Government get 
into a fight they must, as we have said, fight to win. And 
fighting to win will mean bloddshed on the great scale. 
Are the Government prepared to shed blood on this scale, 
and if they are will the country support them? We know 
that very nearly a half of it will certainly not do so, i.e., 
the Unionist half. Does anyone really suppose that the 
other half will be pleasantly tickled by a huge butcher’s 
bill — especially when everybody will be saying that 
the payment of that butcher’s bill might have been 
avoided by the simple expedient either of a general 
election or the exclusion of the homogeneous Ulster ? 
Of course, the Liberal Party may one and all suddenly 
turn into ruthless, remorseless, and relentless Cromwells, 
and be prepared for all the consequences. Yet somehow 
or other we do not think they will. And remember that if 
only fifteen per cent. of them do not come up to this 
heroic scratch the game would be up. 





THE GERMAN MILITARY DESPOTISM. 


HE debate in the German Reichstag on the lamentable 
scenes in Alsace-Lorraine proves that the militarist 
influence within the Government is much too strong for 
those—if there be any such—who wish to see the individual 
rights and dignity of civilians asserted in the face of the 
preposterous pretensions of the army. The manner in 
which the officers at Zabern have been arrogating to them- 
selves the right to act as police in order to maintain a 
respectful bearing towards themselves on the part of the 
civilian population does not differ very much in essentials 
from the overbearing conduct which Prussian officers have 
long practised in what they fanatically believe to be the 
interests of the King’s uniform. Some foreign observers 
and many sober Germans themselves have fancied that 
officers were abating something of their arrogance, and 
yielding part of their absurd claim to the privileges of a 
special caste. It was said in support of this opinion that 
the Emperor himself no longer regarded his officers as 
having the mght to ride roughshod over the people in 
order to assert the semi-divine rights of the army. It was 
also pointed out, by way of illustration or confirmation, 
that he had partly relaxed his early views as to the 
necessity of duelling for the vindication of the King’s 
uniform. It may be that in secret the Emperor has mis- 
givings at the announcement of his Ministers that the army 
is, in effect, to be confirmed in rights which are destruc- 
tive of the rights of civilians. But so far he has con- 
sented to that announcement. There can be no doubt 
as to the substantial meaning of the words used by the 
Chancellor and the Prussian Minister of War in the 
Reichstag. So long as these words stand the army is to 
continue to avenge insults to itself; it is to be the judge of 
what constitutes insult—to be judge in its own cause ; and 
it is todo this because German government is essentially 
a military government, and the uniform is therefore the 
most sacred symbol of authority. 

Herr von Bethinann- Hollweg and General von Falkenhayn 
are not appalled at the spectacle of a young lieutenant 
walking about the streets of Zabern insidea fence of naked 
bayonets, nor at that of an unarmed civilian having his 
head cut open by the avenging military sword. All is 
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necessary for the honour of the uniform. No doubt the 
aggressive young lieutenant deserved a short period of 
formal arrest, but that was quite enough to restore the 
balance between military and civil rights which for the 
moment had been slightly disarranged! “The officers,” 
said the Chancellor, “ maintain that the police cannot 
possibly cope with every isolated offence, and that it is 
the duty of the army not to accept insults.” He added: 
“I beg you not to forget that an army has not only 
the right but the duty to protect itself against direct 
attacks. Otherwise no army in the world could exist.” 
Similarly General von Falkenhayn said (according to the 
Times): “ Everybody in the country knows that his rights 
and interests lie in the strong and just hands of the officers 
of the army.” (Loud laughter.) One would not gather 
from such Ministerial language that the young lieutenant 
who goes shopping amid his moving zareba of bayonets had 
begun the trouble by calling the natives of Alsace by the 
insulting name of Wackes,and had offered a sum of money 
to a soldier if he would strike one of these contemptible 
natives whose offence is that they once belonged to France. 
The reception of the Minister's language in the Reichstag 
was such as it deserved. The most sibilant hisses that 
anyone can remember came from all but the extreme Right. 
Every moderate man in Germany is outraged. But will 
common sense and moderation achieve anything that the 
annalists of progress will be proud to record? We very 
much doubt it. The conception of the army as a special 
caste is firmly established, and hitherto the indignation of 
the civil population and its representatives has always 
faded away before the powerful tradition. 

Probably everyone will be able to recall examples of 
the working of that tradition. One of the most 
recent was when a Conservative deputy declared in the 
Reichstag that if the vote which the Government 
desired were not given, a single officer with a guard 
would soon be able to turn into the street the miser- 
able rabble who dared to express their opinions. A 
painful inversion indeed of the method of Fairfax and 
Pride, when the purge is applied to reduce the liberties of 
the people! One would have expected every deputy who 
was not a Junker, from the President of the Reichsiag 
downwards, to demand a full apology for this insult to 
Parliament. But nothing of the sort happened. The 
anger flickered out, and the President himself trod out 
the last spark of just indignation. The German officer 
is placed by tradition in the enjoyment of what have been 
defined as “ prior rights.” He has the right summarily to 
avenge the “ honour of the army,” because he is the repre- 
sentative of the Emperor. The Emperor wields a divine 
right—Sic volo, sic gubeo, and Suprema lex regis voluntas 
are his mottoes—therefore all his officers are Emperors in 
miniature. So runs the disastrous doctrine. We may cite 
two examples of itin practice. In January, 1901,a lieutenant 
supposed himself to be insulted by a student of Jena. 
There had been a dispute, which would not have been of 
significance in any case, and was of no significance at all 
in the circumstances, as both parties to it weredrunk. The 
lieutenant drew his sword and killed the unarmed student. 
The lieutenant was sentenced to two and a half years’ 
confinement—the penalty of a successful duellist. After 
nine months he was released. ‘The Briisewitz case in 
October, 1896, is better known. Ina café at Carlsruhe 
the chair of a lieutenant named Morned von Briisewitz 
was unintentionally pushed by an artisan named Siepmann. 
The officer demanded an apology on the spot. Siepmann, 
conscious of no offence, refused it. The officer then drew 
his sword and rushed on the unarmed artisan, who fled. 
The officer overtook him as he was trying to escape through 
a locked door and killed him. Brusewitz was dismissed 
from the army and sentenced to four years’ detention in 
a fortress. The sequel was very curious. The Emperor 
himself reduced the imprisonment to three years and 
twenty days, and afterwards, when addressing some 
recruits, said, by way of explanation, ‘‘ Whoever 
lays hands on the bearer of the King’s uniform lays 
hands on the King himself.” As for the Minister of 
War, General von Gossler, he defended Briisewitz’s act 
in the Reichstag. In Great Britain the law which requires 
a soldier who has injured or killed another man in the 
course of his military duties to defend his act in a civil 
court may seem an injustice to the soldier. Nodoubt it 
is a hard theory that a man may be held guilty of murder 
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when he has acted under the orders of an officer whom 
the law requires him to obey; but it will be admitted 
that such a circuitous and contradictory safeguarding of 
the civilian is infinitely preferable to the outrageous 
tradition of German military honour. Not too much, of 
course, should be made of the preposterous and precocious 
vagaries of the young lieutenant at Zaberr. But the fact 
that the military class has usurped the function of civil 

overnment and is virtually supported by the Government 
is an exceedingly grave one, full of significance. Well 
might Professor van Calker say with much pathos in the 
Reichstag, about the state of affairs in the conquered 
provinces: “The Emperor sent me to Strassburg sixteen 
years ago not only to teach law, but to work for conciliation. 
1 have lived in the country and for the country, and hoped 
that my children would do so after me, but now I can only 
say, ‘ Everything has been smashed.’” (Times report.) 

For ourselves the lesson is as unpleasantiy instructive 
as it is for the Strassburg professor. Many amiable 
politicians in Great Britain argue as though only churlish- 
ness and some native inhumanity can prevent Faglishmen 
from enjoying relations of sweet reasonableness and 
mutual confidence with the country of Goethe and Leibnitz 
and Hegel and Kant. Not to argue the point in detail 
now, we would simply ask them to look on this picture in 
Alsace-Lorraine and reflect on the speeches of the re- 
sponsible German Ministers. The whole German people 
might wish to live in amity with us and end the crushing 
expenditure on a competition in armaments—we believe 
that great numbers of Germans do wish it—but what 
would their desire and their influence be worth so long as 
their Government maintains the conception of a supreme 
military class? That is the class which controls German 
policy. To say that we will hold our hands in making 
preparation against the possible results of wmulitary 
fanaticism in Europe when we know that fanaticism to 
exist would be madness. The German army is not the 
German people. The military class is a class apart, but 
it is the ruling class. It is the class with which we have 
to deal. Yet our amiable peace-loving politicians talk on 
the ridiculous assumption that we are dealing with men 
like the professor of Strassburg. 





LEASEHOLDERS AND VOTE-CATCHING. 


ing would be waste of time to comment upon the style 
and taste of Mr. Lloyd George’s speech at the 
Holloway Empire last week. The public is already accus- 
tomed to Mr. Lloyd George’s oratorical methods, and 
those people who like to wade in a stream of vulgar abuse 
ean study his speech in detail. More serious politicians 
will be content to look through his speech in order to 
discover what his practical proposals are for dealing with 
the problems upon which he grafts his peculiar flowers of 
rhetoric. At the Holloway Empire he was, as he frankly 
avowed, out for vote-catching. The particular votes he 
wanted to catch were those of the urban leaseholders. 
The problem of the leaseholder has been with us fora 
long time. Thirty years ago the whole Liberal Party was 
much taken with a scheme for the compulsory enfranchise- 
ment of leaseholds. The scheme was intended to meet 
the admitted hardship which sometimes arises when a 
leaseholder who has built up a profitable business finds 
that he must either sacrifice the goodwill which attaches 
to his premises as well as to his personality, or must pay 
a very beavy fine or a very highly increased rent for the 
renewal of his lease. In such cases many landlords have 
undoubtedly taken advantage of their advantageous posi- 
tion to exact harsh terms from their tenants. ‘To meet the 
evil it used to be proposed that the leaseholder should 
have the right to purchase the freehold of his premises on 
equitable terms, that is, on terms which recognize all 
existing rights. After a good deal of political ayitation 
on the subject, this particular scheme of reform was 
tacitly dropped by the Liberal Party, and little or nothing 
has been heard of it for the last twenty years. 

As far as Mr. Lloyd George’s speech can be accurately 
construed he appears to be contemplating the revival of 
this old scheme as one of his new proposals. He admits 
—and such an admission from him is an unwonted sign of 
grace—that where legal rights have been acquired they 
cannot be ignored: “ We cannot sweep them away with 
a stroke of the pen. Reversions to buildings erected on 








leasehold property have been advertised, bought, sold, ang 
paid for. They have been settled and dealt with by will, 
and they have paid death duties. Moreover, leaseholds 
have been bought and sold with the knowledye that the 
buildings would pass to the landlord at the end of the 
lease.” In view of these considerations Mr. Lloyd George 
is gracious enough not to propose that the property which 
the landlord has bought and paid for should be arbitrarily 
taken from him and transferred to the tenant. All that 
he proposes, so far as existing leases and existing buildi 
are concerned, is that the leaseholder should have the right 
to go to the Land Commissioners and get his leags 
extended, subject to an addition to the rent to com. 
pensate the landlord for the value of the reversion. If 
the Commissioners act as a truly judicial body and not 
as the Scottish Land Commissioners (to whom we shall 
presently refer) appear to be acting, there is no injustices 
in this proposal, and many landlords have already of 
their own accord offered similar terms to their tenantg, 
The only objection to it is that it involves an arbitrary 
interference between two freely contracting parties, and 
in our view such mterference ought not to take place 
except where there is a distinct public interest in. 
volved. It may be that in some cases the public interest 
would be in favour of the extension of the lease. In 
other cases it may very well be in favour of the termination 
of the lease. Mr. Lloyd George, for the purpose of appeal- 
ing to a popular audience, assumes that all landowners are 
devils and all leaseholders angels. Asa matter of fact, 
many of the worst evils of our London slums and of the 
irregularity of our London streets are due to the lack of 
enterprise and the obstructiveness of leaseholders. Fre- 
quently an improving landlord finds his path blocked by 
a leaseholder who refuses to surrender the fag-end of a 
lease except for an extortionate payment. Mr. Lloyd 
George, it is true, guards himself so far as public improve 
ments are concerned by saying that the Commissioners 
may refuse to extend the lease where such extension would 
stand in the way of public improvements. It seems to us 
far better to put the proposition in another way, and say 
that the Commissioners shall only interfere between lease- 
holder and freeholder where such interference is desirable 
in the public interest. It is not the business of the State 
to tear up bargains freely made between two private 
individuals at the arbitrary demand of one of them. 
With regard to goodwill, Mr. Lloyd George apparently 
proposes that in any case the freeholder may be called 
upon to compensate his tenant for the goodwill built up. 
Of course be ought to do so, and the present law requires 
him to do so,if the lease is cancelled before its agreed 
termination. But why im the name of common sense or 
equity should a man who has taken a lease for a fixed 
period have a claim against the freeholder or against any- 
body else for anything which may happen to his goodwill 
at the end of that period? It is sufficient to point out 
that if this principle were once established it would place 
a very serious obstacle in the way of the community in 
dealing freely with land in the public interest. At present 
one of the greatest difficulties in acquiring land for street 
improvemeuts or for clearance schemes is the necessity for 
compensating leaseholders who are displaced before their 
leases have run out. The claims put forward for goodwill 
far exceed in the majority of cases the claims of the free- 
bolder for the soil itself. For this reason, wherever 
possible, public authorities acquire the freehold whenever 
it comes into the market, and wait to carry out the 
improvement until the Jeases have fallen in. If Mr. Lloyd 
George’s new principle is to be adupted the leases never 
will fall in. 
So much for Mr. Lloyd George’s proposals so far as 
they affect existing leases. Far more drastic proposals 
are made as regards new leases or new buildings erected 
under existing leases. Here it is proposed in the case 
of any lease for more than twenty-one years to give the 
Commissioners power to extend the lease at a rent to be 
tixed by them, which rent shall not take account of any 
buildings erected by the tenant after the new law has 
come into effect. In other words, in the case of future 
leases the building is, in effect, to be the property of the 
tenant and not of the landlord. Here the question which 
arises is, if this be the object at which Mr. Lloyd 
George is aiming, why does he not propose to attain it by 





a less circuitous method? In our judgment there isa g 
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—~ mid for the abandonment of our present common 
ghee iple that everything added to the soil belongs 
ve eur of the soil. Suppose this principle were 
© sae and the law, instead, read that everything 
more by ‘the tenant was the property of the tenant. It 
= neeivable that a good many of our difficulties would 
is re easily adjusted than they now are. At the end of 
—— the leaseholder would say to the landlord, “I can 
mull down this house and take it away with all its expensive 
fittings.” ‘The landowner would reply, “That will cost 

ua good deal, and you will not get much out of the sale 
> the material. Let us come to terms. If you will leave 
the house as it stands I will pay you so much for it—less, 
no doubt, than it cost you to build, but a good deal more 
than it would be worth to you if you took it away.” 
Without pledging ourselves to this proposal as a definite 
scheme of reform, we simply wish, for the moment, to 

int out that it is an arrangement which would con- 
ceivably work well. Instead of making this simple 

roposal, and leaving the rest to the free bargaining of 
individuals, subject to the control of the Courts of Justice 
acting upon definitely established principles of law, Mr. 
Lloyd George proposes to treat landlords and tenants as if 
they were both infants incapable of managing their own 
affairs, and to hand them over to his precious Land 
Commissioners. 

Of the way in which such Land Commissioners are now 
working in Scotland an idea may be obtained by anyone 
who will trouble to study the Scottish press. Here, for 
example, isa case reported in the Scotsman of November 
28th last. Seven years ago a farm was advertised to let. 
Various offers were received, one being for £50. The 
present tenant’s offer of £45 was preferred on personal 
grounds. The Land Court has now reduced the rent of 
this farm to £25. Yet according to the Government 
valuers the capital value of the farm is £780. This is 
typical of the proceedings of the Scottish Land Court. 
No explanation is ever given by that body of the principles 
upon which it acts, but as far as can be gathered the one 
urpose behind its proceedings is to reduce rents regardless 
of the fact that agriculture is considerably more profitable 
now than it was ten or fifteen years ago. According to the 
Scotsman there is no recorded case in which an increase 
of rent had been granted by the Land Court, and there 
are only two recorded cases in which the Court has failed 
to grant a reduction, and in one of these cases no re- 
duction was possible because there was no rent. In fact, 
directly we leave the security of the Courts of Justice and 
hand over our affairs to the action of administrative 
Commissioners all certainty and security disappear. One 
or other party becomes the victim of purely arbitrary 
decisions, often inspired by political prejudice. 








THE SECRET OF THE SCOT. 


\HOSE of us who have what Lamb called an essentially 
anti-Caledonian mind—we shall change the phrase for 

our present purpose, in order to avoid misunderstanding, to 
“non-Caledonian”—always gaze upon the institutions, the 
ceremonies, and the achievements of Scotsmen with feelings 
compacted of envy and mystification. We are conscious 
that here is an able people which has, so to speak, trade 
secrets of its own; that it does not ask for or require the 
help of outsiders, and that it does not precipitately admit 
them to its communion. The sense of exclusion is enough 
to provoke a wild desire for admittance. Like all wild 
desires it has little chance of fulfilment. The very saints’ 
days and public holidays of Scotland seem to those who were 
born south of the Tweed to have an esoteric meaning or 
sound. Ireland, except for the special case of St. Patrick, is 
content with the English bank holidays, whatever else that 
is English she may fail to be content with. But in Scotland 
they have two peculiar bank holidays. They make more of 
New Year’s Day than of Christmas; they have established a 
bank holiday on May Day, though one shivers at the thought 
of May Day revels—if there are any—so early and so far north ; 
and as for Hogmanay, the man of non-Caledonian mind is 
as uncertain of its ritual—whether it has more to do with 
eating cakes than drinking whisky, for inslance—as he is of 
its derivation. The non-Caledonian wonders exactly how far 
these esoteric symbols connote self-containing qualities that 
account for the greatness of the Scottish people. He feels 








vaguely that there is a secret of success hidden somewhere 
behind these things, and he would very much like to know 
what it is. When, therefore, Scotsmen meet together and 
talk about themselves the non-Caledonian is naturally all 
attention. 

Such an occasion there was on Monday, when Lord Haldane 
presided over the two hundred and forty-ninth St. Andrew's 
Day Festival of the Royal Scottish Corporation. He explained 
what the Scottish character is—at least, that is what his 
very interesting speech purported to do, though we still 
feel rather as though we had been listening to a conjurer’s 
delightfully simple bogus explanation of how the trick was 
done. Scotsmen, he said, no longer make “ merely temporary 
raids of a few hours” across the Border. The reason, we 
suppose, is that they can no longer drive somebody else’s 
cattle to their homes. They find it more convenient to 
live on the spot where they conduct the forays of modern 
trade, and they lodge the “stuff” in English banks. “There 
is a market for them,” said Lord Haldane; “I am not sure 
that they do not take the top of the market.” Francis Lockier 
remarked two hundred years ago that all sensible Scotsmen 
left their country as soon as they could, That wasa malicious 
exaggeration, and it is not in the spirit of such words that we 
shall fathom the Scotsman’s secret of success. To be arro- 
gantly non-Caledonian like Dr. Johnson, who said that the 
noblest prospect before a Scotsman was the high road to 
London, will not help us at all. We must be humbly and 
contritely non-Caledonian—at least we think so. But, of 
course, it is not only into England that Scotsmen penetrate 
to stay. “They are not only to be found,” said Lord Haldane, 
“south of the Border, but everywhere in the Empire. 
Wherever the spirit of Imperialism has to be put into actual 
practice with moderation Scotsmen are to be found.” Every- 
one who has travelled about the Empire could match Lord 
Haldane’s recent experience in Canada of meeting at every 
turn Scotsmen, unchanged in all but their habitation. At 
Montreal, just as Lord Haldane’s train was moving out of the 
station, a man working on the line called out, “ A guid journey 
tae ye, but it’s better here nor in Auchterarder.” Although the 
Scotsman—illustration of extraordinary cool-headedness !~ 
allows his heart yearningly to wander back to Scotland, he 
has no notion of returning there in the body. Like Stevenson, 
perhaps, he hears with agitated fancy the whaups crying 
about the graves of the martyrs, or he repeats the beautiful 
words of the Canadian Boat Song :— 

“From the lone sheiling on the misty island 
Mountains divide us and a world of seas, 
But still the blood is strong, the heart is highland, 
And we in dreams behold the Hebrides,” 
But he does not return to Scotland. 

It is this capacity of Scotsmen for peopling every part 
of the Empire and carrying on the work of development 
quietly, bravely, and thoroughly which has led to a curious 
misconception that it is Scotsmen who are the pioneers~ 
that it was they who first rushed in to appropriate and 
defend new territories where all life was a hazard and where 
it was a pure speculation whether the establishment of 
government and the employment of capital would bring any 
material return. This view of the function of Scotsmen is 
an illusion. The Scotsman is magnificently competent in 
making good an undertaking already embarked upon, but he 
has not the insouciant sort of enterprise that accepts with 
gaiety unmeasured risks. He likes to know what he is in for. 
It is not of course that he wants courage—he is renowned for 
that. But unless it is proved necessary for him to go first he 
would rather not do so. He does not toss his cap across the 
stream and follow it. Lord Haldane, without giving us a 
revelation of the Scottish secret, mentioned a key-word when 
he spoke several times of moderation. We have already quoted 
a sentence containing the word—“ wherever the spirit of 
Imperialism has to be put into practice with moderation.” 
Again, speaking with the fervour of St. Andrew's Day, he said 
of his countrymen: “They are really a wonderful people, 
distinguished for their sobriety, persistence of purpose, and 
moderation. The typical Scot is always a moderate man.” 
If a plank were thrown across a deep chasm for a party of 
explorers to cross over, we do not easily imuyine the typical 
Scot saying, “I'll go over and see if it’s all right.” He would 
prefer to be in a position to say, “Are ye sure that plank’s 
quite firm over there on the other side? Ye are. Then 
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maybe I’ll now cross myself.” When a Scotsman bas accepted 
a job of trust, however perilous, he can be relied upon to the 
death. But though Scotsmen have done as much as any other 
race to build up British rule in India, it was not they who 
planted it. Clive was an Oxfordshire man and so were the 
men who went with him, and worked with him, men from 
Surrey and Somerseishire and London. Warren Hastings, 
again, was a Herefordshire man. There are exceptions, of 
course. Livingstone, for example, was a Scot. But as a rule 
the men who do such things as Clive and Hastings did are 
not Scotsmen. In speaking of the typical Scotsman we are 
no doubt thinking only of the Lowlands. The Higblander is 
not the typical practitioner of moderation, but the wayward, 
dreamy child of romantic sentiment, and at once the victim 
and the hero of impulsive loyalty. 

Lamb, in a thrice famous passage, has drawn a delightful 
picture of the Scotsman, with all his logic and moderation, 
and his desire to know all about the plank on which he 
treads :— 

“You are never admitted to see his ideas in their growth—if, 
indeed, they do grow, and are not rather put together upon prin- 
ciples of clockwork. You never catch his mind in an undress. 
He never hints or suggests anything, but unlades his stock of 
ideas in perfect order and completeness. He brings his total 
wealth into company, and gravely unpacks it. His riches are 
always about him. He never stoops to catch a glittering some- 
thing in your presence, to share it with you, before he quite knows 
whether it be true touch or not. You cannot cry halves to any 
thing that he finds. He does not find, but bring. You never 
witness his first apprehension of a thing. His understanding is 
always at its meridian—you never see the first dawn, the early 
streaks.—He has no falterings of self-suspicion. Surmises, 

, misgivings, half-intuitions, semi-consciousnesses, partial 

ociiitionk dim instincts, embryo conceptions, have no place in 
his brain or vocabulary. The twilight of dubiety never falls upon 
him.” 
Then Lamb goes on with language that might be held to 
present the perfect portrait of a reader for the press—the 
man who questions everything lest folly should be allowed to 
pass in the guise of fancifulness. 

“He cannot compromise, or understand middle actions. There 
ean be but a right and a wrong. His conversation is as a book. 
His affirmations have the sanctity of an oath. You must speak 
upon the square with him. He stops a metaphor like a suspected 

rson in an enemy’s country. ‘A healthy book !’—said one of 

countrymen to me, who had ventured to give that appellation 
to John Buncle,—‘did I catch rightly what you said? I have 
heard of a man in health, and of a heaithy state of body, but I 
do not see how that epithet can be properly applied to a book.’ 
Above all, you must beware of indirect expressions before a 
Caledonian. Clap an extinguisher upon your irony, if you are 
unhappily blest with a vein of it.” 


How good is that phrase about stopping a metaphor like a 
suspected person! It exactly describes the man who when 
reading the proofs of Jaques’s soliloquy in As You Like It. 
boggled at the words, “ books in the running brooks, sermons 
im stones.” “No, no,” said be emphatically, “that can’t be 
right. Stones in the ranning brooks, sermons in books !” 

But, after all, Scotsmen are only too often supposed by 
Englishmen to be humourless because they have a dryness in 
their humour of which the fine quality is quite lost on the 
English palate, accustomed as it is to stronger and less subtle 
flavours. Scottish humour is one of the arcana of Scotland to 
which Englishmen would be admitted if they could. As it is, 
they often eagerly seize upon and udopt the outward and 
visible forms of a nation which they understand imperfectly 
and of which they are therefore provoked to a little jealousy. 
As Lord Haldane said, nothing is more popular in the East 
End of London than the kilt of Scottish regiments. The East 
End boy loves to wear it in the Commercial Road. The 
moderation of the Scot—which word is but a very wide and 
vague term to indicate the secret of bis success—tells him that 
the kilt is more suitable in Scotland, and that when a Scotsman 
resident in England joins the Army it is better if possible to 
wear trousers. 





THE PASSING OF THE SQUIRE. 


“Salve, O venusta Sirmio: atque ero gaude. 
Gaudete vosque, O Lydiae lacus undae ; 
Ridete, quidquid est domi cachinnorum.” 


O, centuries ago, sang Catullus, poet and Roman squire, 
of bis beloved home, and many English squires must 
now be lamenting, when forced to sell their ancient acres, that 


they will be able to.re-echo these lines no more. The English 
squire may be said to have received his first “hit” jn 1833, 
when he was forced to ery “ Touché”; in 1848 again he was 
“ ” s z . 
compelled to “acknowledge ” and exclaim “A moi "5; and now 
after the “People’s Budget,” he is like to make his final 
salute in the arena—*“ Ave Caesar, moriturus te saluto!” He 
is now selling and the large farmer is buying, but the latter 
is “out” to make money, and is naturally a much harder ang 
keener type of man than his predecessor; he is, in short, 
business man, and he applies the test of commerce to his 
dealings. The “ business farmer” lacks usually ancient 
association with, and the feeling of obligation to, the 
countryside, and, noting the increase of rates und taxes and 
the continued interference of the State, buttons up his pockets 
when he hears talk of subscriptions. 

Great changes are undoubtedly looming in the distance, 
and the present writer is no prophet, but he would have free. 
bold ratber than leasehold when great estates are broken up, 
Yet with the passing of the old squire the genius loci too often 
passes also, and the loving care of centuries vanishes like the 
vision of Creusa . . . “ tenues evasit inaurss.” “ C’est tout le 
monde pour moi,” said an old Pasteur to the present writer ag 
they walked together in a lonely valley in the Basses Pyringes, 
beneath whose snow-covered heights be had for years lived 
and laboured; and I have in my memory a squire of the old 
school—the representative of a race that had for six hcmired 
years lived and loved upon the same wide property—who, 
when be lay dying, expressed a wish to be buried on the lawn 
below his dining-room windows. 

Now even when a rich man buys one of these old properties 
and is not “out,” like the farmer, to make money, be still has 
not the same attashment to the soil of the countryside as 
the old squire, who was himself so largely adscriptus glebae, 
The newcomer—usually a prosperous business man from a 
neighbouring town, the city, or the colonies—is often no more 
than a “week-ender,” or at most comes merely for the sake 
of the fishing, bunting, or shooting. That it should cost 
£6,000 a year to “keep the roof on” (as is reported of Knole 
Park) may seem most “ wasteful and ridiculous excess” to 
the urban Radical whose heart yearns to free his rural brother 
from the “tyranny of the countryside”; but even supposing 
that the nationalisation of the land were financially feasible, 
the State, on the one band, would uever keep up these historie 
places as they have been kept up in the past under private 
ownership, nor again as landlord would the State be able te 
tide its tenants over bud seasons as the great landlords have 
done in the past. If anyone asks, “ Why not?” the writer 
need only point to the present Budget of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, wherein a possible deficit of millions is left to 
“lie upon the knees of the gods.” 

A high sheriff has no politics, but the present writer, who 
was once an apprentice in a Quaker bank of high repute, 
naturally regards “ Lloyd-Georgian” finance with vivid appre- 
hension or even alurm, and is constrained to wonder what will 
happen if, as is only too likely, the present “ boom ™ be followed 
by a “slump.” There is one thing that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has done—he bas depreciated landowning if not 
the land, and the landowner, finding he can obtain a much 
better return for bis money in industrial securities, is tempted 
to sell, especially as be can often get a very good price, since 
good land, like good pictures or good furniture, has of late 
sbared in the general appreciation of prices. 

The rise of the motor-car and the cosmopolitan tendencies 
of the present day have also contributed towards the same 
result, so that from John o’ Groats to the Land’s End one 
hears of ancient properties, the heritage of centuries, 
ebanging bands. 

Some of the land reformers profess to be pleased at this, 
but to substitute a novus homo or a keen farmer for the 
old squire will not add to the attractiveness of the country- 
side, for the new man has been frequently known to cut off 
his estate from trespass by means of barbed wire. 

If, under the increase of estate duty and taxes, low valua- 
tions in view of increment, undeveloped land duty, and 80 
forth, the ancient squirearchy is destined to disappear, the 
agricaltural labourer, concerning whom so many politicians 
are anxious nowadays, will be worse off under a hard farmer 
than under a tolerant squire. “Small-holdings.” retort the 





reformers—“ small-holdings will be made everywhere possible 
then, and these will be his saving.” But will they? That is 
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t, and bere I will set down the terse words of a North 
Country practical farmer of my acquaintance, who is om the 
Small-Holdings Committee of the County Council. “ They're 
a damned farce,” be suid, without much loss of time or words; 
and the speaker was not a stupid Conservative but a Radical, 
anda very large and important farmer not only in the north 
but in the midlands and South Africa also, having paid some 
£100,000 in rent in bis day and bought himself a freehold of 


the poin 


his own. 
Indeed, it is certain that in bad years like 1912 the small- 


holder will lose money, and but recently in my own county 
some unfortunate small-holders have been summoned for non- 
payment of the poor-rate, and eventually, of course, where 
the rents are not puid, the ratepayers will have to make up 
the deficiency. ‘The inevitable tendency, again, under the 
ownership of County Councils is for the rent to increase, 
for they cannot put up buildings and cottages and homesteads 
for nothing, and in a bad season the small-holder, even if he 
has the full allotment of fifty acres, will find it hard to pay his 
rates and rent, quite apart from any question of profit. 

“There is a small furm of a hundred and fifty acres next 
my own,” said # large international farmer (viz., one who has 
farms in England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland) to me the 
other day, “ which the County Council is taking over and 
about to split up into | hree small-holdings of fifty acres each. 
Well, the last tenunt of the whole farm barely contrived to 
make a living out of it, but with an increase of rent for the 
various buildings to be put up upon it, bow can three men 
make a living where one with a proportionally lesser rent 
could only just pay bis way P” 

Small-holdinys may, of course, in certain localities through- 
out a series of years pay fairly well, but in our own northern 
dales, where sheep-farming 1s the staple, the prospect is 
entirely different, und the belief that small-boldings will 
attract the town dweller into the country or make the country- 
man prosperous and vontented is entirely futile. 

What, then, is to be done if, as the present writer believes, 
the old-time squire is destined to pass away, and the land 
question is entering upon a new phase of its destiny ? 

In the first place, as the Spectator has frequently pointed 
out, the land should be relieved from the incidence of rates, 
since this is undoubtedly a tax upon the raw material of trade. 
Everyone now realizes, as the Spectator has consistently shown, 
that whereas the manufacturer pays no rates on his raw 
material, the farmer bas to pay half the rates actually levied 
on the land. 

In the second place, the farmer should be assisted by the 
State, or by some Land Bank or other agency, to purchase his 
farm whenever the property comes into the market. Probably 
he would prefer to remain on as tenant under his old landlord, 
but as this is nut possible, actual possession under an easy 
system of repayments is the best arrangement for him. 

The “ magic of possession "—*“ a poor thing but mine own,” 
as Touchstone said of Audrey—has undoubted charm and 
provides a certain stimulus, and again this increase of land- 
owners would at once increase the stability of the State and 
also decrease the euvy felt of the present owners of vast 
estates, 

As for the labourers, their position in the north is so much 
better than in the south that legislative enactments, even if 
feasible, would not be likely to benefit them. Quite a number 
of northern farmers began life as hinds, and yet have added 
field to field; but this appears to be unusual in the south, 
where the wages are so much lower, and the labourers, or 
hinds, so often of poorer physique. Perhaps for them another 
trade union of agricultural labourers, such as that founded 
by Mr. Joseph Arch in 1872, may arise and be more successful 
than its predecessor ; but here again and with less friction the 
State might with its Land Bank assist the labourer, as I 
assume it will have already assisted the farmer, to rise, by 
helping him to buy a freehold cottage and garden. 

As Mr. R. E. Prothero writes, in the concluding chapter of 
his excellent book on English Farming, Past and Present :— 

“Domestic handicrafts cannot be revived; the old gradation of 
ranks cannot be exactly replaced; leisureliness and tranquillity 
have passed away for ever in this more crowded and bustling age. 

To a greater extent than before laws of competitive supply and 
demand must dominate labour and regulate rates and wages. But 


ladders of thrift and industry may, with the co-operation of the 
State, be planted in every village, by which agricultural labourers 








might still climb upwards, gain a permanent stake in the rural com- 
munity, and escape that exclusive dependence on employment and 
cash earnings which renders their livelihood and homes at present 
insecure. But the bottom of the ladder must be placed low 
enough. The opportunity of buying a freehold cottage and 
garden appeals to every man, if the annual instalments do not 
exceed the annual rent current in the neighbourhood.” 

Great changes doubtless will be seen throughout the 
country within the life of the present generation, but there 
will still be many to lament, like the writer, the “Passing of 
the Squire ””—of the old English country gentleman who lived 
on, and by, the land; who fished, hunted, shot, sat on the 
Bench, attended Quarter Sessions, sat as Grand Juryman, and 
as High Sheriff took on himself “the charge and custody” of 
his county, played games with his employees and dependants, 
attended their weddings in church as well as their buryings in 
the churchyard, and loved his countryside with the undying 
love of Horace for his Sabine farm, and felt the truth of 
Virgil’s words echo deep within his soul— 

“O fortunati nimium agricolae sua si bona norint!” 


A NortHern Hicu SHERIFF. 





JANE AUSTEN, 

“ DO not think it worth while to wait for enjoyment 

until there is some real opportunity for it.” Jane 
Austen said this in one of ber letters, and it is the key 
to her life and her genius. A new book about her has 
just been published in the “English Men of Letters” Series, 
by Mr. Warre Cornish. (Macmillan and Co., 2s. net.) It 
is so charming as to be worthy of its subject. Its author 
is indeed to be congratulated. There is not a dull page from 
beginning toend. Naturally it consists very largely of quota- 
tion, but the appreciation is almost as delightful as the 
matter appreciated. Jane Austen lived all her life in the 
quiet country society which she loved to depict. She knew 
Bath well and London a little. She never went abroad. She 
did not need varied experience. She bad, as Lady Ritchie 
somewhere says of her, “a natural genius for life.” Country 
life has changed in certain particulars since her day, though, 
as her books show us, it is essentially the same. Daily ‘ife 
in Steventon Rectory was not so different from daily life in 
such a place now. But it began differently. Children were 
put out to nurse. Jane Austen herself passed her first two 
years among village people in a cottage. This horrible custom 
argues a want of natural feeling among a particular class of 
the community which is hardly imaginable to-day. Jane 
Austen’s novels and her letters both lead us to think that 
feeling in the cultivated class a hundred years ago was less 
acute than it is now. Her heroines show “a certain gentle 
self-respect and humour and hardness of heart.” These things 
we also trace in their gifted and fascinating creator. She said 
of Elizabeth Bennet that “her business was to be satisfied.” 
Satisfaction was one of the recognized duties of the day, and 
in some ways it was a pleasanter day than ours. We mean, 
of course, for the upper middle class. In the country society 
of to-day means of locomotion have destroyed leisure. From 
the (very small) point of view of the bappiness of country 
soviety this is not altogether regrettable. Yet it is difficult 
as we read not to envy those days. “The depth of Steventon 
leisure is indicated by the fact that Mr. Austen used to read 
Cowper aloud to his family in the morning.” There were 
not many books to read. Miss Austen's description of dull 
conversation is a true picture of what dull conversation is 
now, but “ distractions” have changed a little for the better 
perhaps. 

“Distractions from small-talk were books of engravings, 
cabinets of coins and medals, drawers of shells and fossils; 
backgammon, cribbage, speculation, and other games of cards; 
charades, acrostics, and bouts-rimés for the clever ladies ; for the 
numerous dull, filigree-work, netting and knitting, miles of fringe 
and acres of carpet-work. The men were little more occupied than 
the women; they did not even smoke ; a little shooting, hunting, 
riding, and driving is mentioned, but little reading. They were 
never too busy to walk and talk at any hour of the day, to go 
shopping with the young ladies, or escort them on long journeys 
in post-chaises.” 

In Miss Austen’s day there were almost as many men 
as women in a country neighbourhood. This was very 
bad for the men, no doubt, who were apt to take to 
drink, but it made society amusing. Again, throughout 
Miss Austen’s novels and throughout her letters there is an 
atmosphere of content, a sort of firelight atmosphere which 
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we miss to-day. Old Mr. Woodhouse could be a stupendous 
bore, and Miss Bates too, but what pleasant evenings passed 
in his parlour when the supper-table “ is set out and moved for- 
wards to the fire!” Even when Emma is out it is very pleasant. 
When the John Knightleys are staying in the house and 
Isabella’s needlework is continually interrupted because Mr. 
Woodhouse will hold ber hand, and Emma and Mr. George 


Knightley are flirting, it is an interior to dream of. 


lf a certain hardness was characteristic of the time and the 


circle, a certain benevolence was scarcely less so. Mr. Cornish 
says that Jane Austen was as benevolent as she was satirical, 
and that is perfectly true. What other satirist would have 
made Mr. Woodbouse likable, have adorned his valetudinarian 
ebaracter with the grace of humility, or vouchsafed to bim 
the genuine love of two daughters? Think bow a French 
author would have persecuted the poor man! Miss Bates 
too is allowed to gain our affection—even Mrs. Allen rouses a 
kindly feeling, and we, like Catherine, “are very little incom- 
moded ” by ber “ remarks and ejaculations.” The description 
of her is both kind and scathing. Miss Austen alone has the 
art to bring together these two methods of characterization. 
Mrs. Allen had “the air of a gentlewoman, a great deal of 
quiet, inactive good temper, and a trifling turn of mind.” We 
should all rather like to bave known her. And Miss Austen 
never made ber bores outnumber her entertaining people. 
The Bennet family pretty well represent the proportion of 
the witty and the wise and the good to the silly, the selfish, 
and the contemptible to be found in the world as she depicted 
it. Who would not put up with an hour of Mrs. Bennet 
and ber younger daugbter if he could have three-quarters 
in the society of Elizabeth and her father? But though 
outside elements were never permitted by Miss Austen to 
intrude upon the “small piece of ivory” upon which sbe 
tells us that she worked, outside elements did intrude into 
her life. The first husband of her sister-in-law was a 
French aristocrat. He was executed at the time of the 
Revolution on his return to France just after he had been 
staying at Steventon with the Austens. Never to have alluded 
to this incident, of which she must have known every detail, 
never to have mde use of her knowledge in any way, shows a 
literary self-control which was surely never possessed by any 
other writer of fiction. She knew exactly what size of event 
would suit her “ivory.” This was too big, and she cast it aside. 
We have said that Jane Austen had few books. She said of 
herself, “I think I may boast myself to be, with all possible 
vanity, the most unlearned and uninformed female who ever 
dared to be an authoress.” But this was not quite true. She 
could read French. Her sister-in-law, with whom she was 
much thrown, was a “highly accomplished woman after the 
French rather than the English mode,” who had known the 
court of Marie Antoinette. She had thus good opportunities 
of knowing something of French life and language. She 
knew Shakespeare well and Richardson well, and she bad read 
Fielding. Such schooling as bad fallen to her lot was not 
perbups of great value to her. The school at which she 
passed several years seems to have been much like the one 
described in Emma. But she seems to have learned there to 
be a superexcellent needlewoman and a good player of the 
then existing games of skill. Dancing she loved and practised 
up to what was then a late age. At thirty-three she writes of 
herself, “It was the same room in which we danced fifteen 
years ago. I thought it all over, and in spite of the shame 
of being so much older, felt with thankfulness that I was quite 
as happy now as then.” What an inimitable touch is in 
that word “shame”! Only Jane Austen could have said it. 
Did this charming woman ever have a love affair? Mr. 
Cornish thinks it is “ pretty certain” that she did. He fails, 
however, to prove his point in connexion with any individual. 
The letters contain the barest sugyestions on this score. 
Still, we may take it as certain that no charming woman 
ever reached thirty without a love affair at all. The 
experience, however, has not left much trace in her writing. 
Mr. Cornish thinks he finds it in Persuasion. Perhaps some- 
thing of disappointment may tinge the pages of what is 
certainly the most serious of her books, but surely no grand 
passion ever troubled her clear and humvrous view of life. 
Neither, we imagine, did any great sorrow. Her friendship 
with her sister Cassandra was deep and perfect, but Cassandra 
outlived her, and, alas! alas! burnt all the best of her letters! 


~ 
Had she any strong religious feeling? One of her ablest 
critics, Professor Bradley, thinks she bad; but there seems tg 
be even less evidence for this conclusion than for Mr. Cornish’s 
conclusion about the love affair. “Good principle” was whas 
she believed in, so far as appears from ber books and letter,. 
but she certainly took it for granted that good principle rested 
on religion. It is the fashion to say that all ber clergymeg 
are fools, but surely they are not. Anyhow, she did not think 
them so, and she was a very good judge. Plainly she loveg 
both Edmund and Henry Tilney. “I do not like evangelicals” 
she says in one of ber letters; but in another she adds, “] am 
by no means convinced that we ought not all to be 
evangelicals.” Mr. Cornish sums up the matter very well, 
“ At that time foundations were taken for granted; there wag 
consequently less rebellion against and less fervour for the 
faith than at the present time.” Cassandra does not represent 
Jane Austen’s only family affection. While her affection 
for her parents would seem not to have been very warm, 
though her relations with them were always pleasant, she 
was devoted to ber brothers. The relation of brother and 
sister is frequently described in her novels with remarkable 
tenderness. Had it not been for this display of sisterly 
feeling we should feel that her disposition as a whole wag 
“too moderate, rational, and critical.” This sisterly love, 
upon which Mr. Cornish dwells at length, almost saves 
the situation from the point of view of character. What 
would Jane Austen have been like had she been 
married? We are inclined to think she would bave been 
perfection; but then perhaps the novels would never have 
been written. Not very much sympathy was shown with 
children in her novels. Yet her nephews and nieces adored 
ber. May we recall to our readers’ minds a very charming 
incident in the fragment which exists of her unpublished 
novel, The Watsons, which goes far to reconcile the characters 
of the authoress and the aunt ?— 

“ At the conclusion of the two dances Emma found herself, she 
knew not how, seated amongst the Osbornes’ set; and she was 
immediately struck with the fine countenance and animated 
gestures of the little boy [Charles Blake, ten years old and 
‘uncommonly fond of dancing’}] as he was standing before his 
mother, considering when they should begin. ‘ You will not be 
surprised at Charles’s impatience,’ said Mrs. Blake, a lively, 
pleasant-looking little woman of five or six and thirty, to a lady 
who was standing near her, ‘when you know what a partner he 
is to have. Miss Osborne has been so very kind as to promise to 
dance the two first dances with him.’ ‘O yes! we have been 
engaged this week,’ cried the boy, ‘and we are to dance down every 
couple.” On the other side of Emma Miss Osborne, Miss Carr, 
and a party of young men were standing engaged in very lively 
consultation; and soon afterwards she saw the smartest officer of 
the set walking off to the orchestra to order the dance, while Miss 
Osborne, passing before her to her little expecting partner, hastily 
said, * Charles, I beg your pardon for not keeping my enyagement, 
but I am going to dance these two dances with Colonel Beresford, 
I know you will excuse me, and I will certainly dance with you 
after tea’; and without staying for an answer, she turned again 
to Miss Carr, and in another minute was led by Colonel Beresford 
to begin the set. If the little boy’s face had in ite happiness been 
interesting to Emma, it was infinitely more so under this sudden 
reverse; he stood the picture of disappointment, with crimsoned 
cheeks, quivering lips, and eyes bent on the floor. His mother, 
stifling her own mortification, tried to soothe his with the pro- 
spect of Miss Osborne’s second promise ; but though he contrived 
to utter with an effort of boyish bravery, ‘Oh, I do not mind it!’ 
it was very evident by the increasing agitation of his features 
that he minded it as much as ever. Emma did not think or 
reflect ; she felt and acted. ‘I shall be very happy to dance 
with you, Sir, if you like it,’ said she, holding out her hand with 
the most unaffected good-humour. The boy, in one moment, 
returned to all his first delight, looked joyfully at his mother, 
and stepping forward with an honest, simple ‘Thank you, ma’am, 
was instantly ready to attend his new acquaintance, . .. It was 
@ partnership which could not be noticed without surprise. It 
gained her a broad stare from Miss Osborne and Miss Carr as they 
ssed her in the dance. ‘Upon my word, Charles, you are im 
luck,” said the former, as she turned to him. ‘ You have got a 
better partner than me’; to which the happy Charles answered, 
Toe..6a5 
There is something in this passage which is unlike Miss 
Austen’s (completed) books, but students of her life will 
admit that there is nothing in it which is unlike Miss Austen. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


WHAT CIVIL WAR MEANS FOR THE ARMY. 


(“To tus Eprrorn or tur Spectator.” | 


S1r,—“ Diseipline ” overlooks the fact that the British Army 








The world really does owe Cassandra Austen a grudge. 
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nse of practically the whole nation. Even in Monmouth’s 
= in 685 Parliament and the nation were solid behind 
risiDg ai 


st, while the insurgent army was recruited from 


jovernmer 
are But when, three years later, 


two or three counties. 


a opinion bad changed and the nation welcomed William 
p deliverer, the Army did not fire a shot in 


Orange a8 & , 
ear the Government. In 1776 the nation, as well as 


the Parliament, supported the Government against the 
Americans. The British Army bas never, since it was first 
raised at the Restoration, been ordered to carry out a purpose 
which was a parly and not a national purpose, or to act in a 
manner which was regarded by half the nation with detestation 
and horror. The Army has always, to use a modern phrase, 
been in touch with and reflected public opinion. And the reason 
why, in spite of this fact, there have grown up in the British 
Army the traditions of discipline and subjection to the civil 
power is that there has always been an understanding, some- 
times implicit, sometimes expressed, that the Army shall 
never be used as the instrument of a party, even though that 
party may at the moment have control of the machinery of 
government, but shall be employed only to carry out a 
national purpose and enforce the national will—I am, Sir, 
&e., C. Poyntz SANDERSON. 
Emsworth, Hants, 





[To Tue Eviron or tue “ Spectator.” ] 

Sir, —Desperate diseases require desperate remedies. Mr. 
Asquith’s speech at Leeds is a warning that the Government 
intend to use military force to shoot down the Ulster 
Covenanters carrying the Union Jack, for he says they 
“will not be affected by a moment’s doubt as to the duty or 
as tothe power of the State to ensure obedience to the law 
of the land.” The letter of “A Soldier” in your issue of last 
week is a timely reminder that provision must be made for the 
support of officers and privates in the Army who decline to 
take part in this unholy war and are expelled from their 
respective corps. ‘I'he leaders of the Unionist Party should 
now declare that in all such cases the Unionist Government 
on assumption of office will reinstate or otherwise suitably 
compensate all such officers and men out of the public 
revenue. Further, as such persons cannot be left destitute 
during the interval, arrangements must be made to examine 
into each case and to afford suitable allowances out of a fund 
to be raised by guarantee. There would be no difficulty in 
raising such sums as may be necessary if Unionists will give 
their guarantees for specific sums, on the declaration of the 
leaders, Mr. Bonar Law and Lord Lansdowne, that the amounts 
expended will be refunvied by the Unionist Government after 
their assumption of office.—I am, Sir, &c., A CIvILIan. 





(To tus Epiror or tse “Srecraror.”] 

Sir,—In the autumn of 1688 the Protestant minority in 
Ireland feared they were in danger of losing their liberties: 
the Protestant regiments of the King’s army were showing 
signs of disaffection. An ardent Jacobite of the time might 
have used the very words of your correspondent “ Discipline,” 
“It will be a very bad day for the nation when its Army .. . 
begins to meddle in politics.” But what was the result ? 
Largely owing to the meddling in politics of the soldiery, the 
“glorious” revolution was brought about. The Protestant 
minority in Ireland are again fearful for their liberties. May 
it not again happen that owing to the attitude of the Army, 
if all other ways fail, their liberties will be again kept intact ? 
Macaulay, referring to this epoch, says, “ Many who had been 
struck with horror when they heard of the first defections 
now blamed themselves for having been so slow to discern the 
signs of the times.”—I am, Sir, &c., H. B. 





THE OPPOSITION AND THE ARMY. 
(To tae Eprrorn or tue “Srercrator.”) 
Sizr,—In your kind and, in the circumstances, even generous 
review of Pillars of Society, reference is made to the occasional 
“halfpenny hysterics” into which the writer lapses. One 
illustration is given. It is the passage in which, referring to 
Sir Frederick Banbury, I say that “ Conservatives of his type 
are loyal to Parliament so long as Parliament is controlled by 
them, and that when that ceases to be the case they begin to 
think of the Army.” But is this an illustration of “hysterics” ? 
Is it not a very simple statement of fact? For months past a 
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rebel army has been drilling in Ulster—under the sanction 
and with the inspiration of the Conservative leaders—for the 
purpose of resisting the determinations of Parliament. The 
Conservative press and the Conservative platform echo with 
menaces of revolt among officers and men of the regular Army. 
We are told that many officers will resign their commissions 
and fight for Ulster, and Lord Charles Beresford and other 
flamboyant hulf-pay officers announce that they will do 
the same. All this is not repudiated by the leaders of the 
Conservative Party. On the contrary, it is encouraged and 
endorsed. Surely it is not “ hysterical” to record a conclusion 
which seems to be the least disputable fact of contemporary 
politics.—I am, Sir, &c., A. G. GARDINER. 





THE COMEDY OF HOME RULE. 

[To tnx Epitor or tae “ Specraror,”’) 
Sir,—As Mr. Bonar Law said the other day, the situation 
would be comic if it were not so tragic—in more ways than 
one. The truth is that Ireland does not want Home Rule 
at all; she is bored at the very thought of it. The only 
Home Rulers at the present day are the “intellectuals” 
who brood over Ireland’s ancient wrongs in English at 
home, and recount them with extreme difficulty in Gaelie 
and kilts on the platform, some of the priests who think 
it advisable to be on the winning side, the gombeen 
men, the slum-owners, and the politicians who look forward 
to administration as a Tammany-sent means of enriching 
their friends and impoverishing their enemies. The farmers, 
the backbone of Ireland’s greatest industry, are dead against 
it practically to a man. The Wyndham Act gave them 
their farms, and Sir Horace Plunkett gave them their 
markets. They want law and order above all things. 
The proof of the pudding is in the eating. The Nationalist 
Party, when they found that land purchase and co-operation 
were making the people contented and therefore loyal, hung 
up the one and hounded the author of the other out of office. 
A large proportion of the Roman Catholic clergy regard the 
Bill with alarm, while the big manufacturing industries will 
have none of it. Ireland, with the exception of Dublin, in 
which the municipality is in the hands of the Nationalists, 
was never so prosperous as at the present time. The savings 
banks are full of money, and the whole country is blossoming 
like the rose. There is little doubt that, if there were real 
secrecy of the ballot in Ireland, Home Rule would be defeated 
at the polls there to-morrow. It is now or never for Mr. 
Redmond, and well he knows it. 

Half the Empire is administered by loyal Irishmen. 
Wherever you go over the world you find them doing their 
country’s work with brilliant success. Are these the men to 
whom England shows her gratitude? No. It is the men who 
fawned on Ford the dynamiter when he was alive and weep 
over him now that he is dead that we delight to honour. 
An Irishman kept the flag flying in Ladysmith, an Irish- 
man relieved Mafeking, an Irishman saw us through the 
dark days and brought us out triumphant in theend Are 
these the nation’s heroes? No, but the men who cheered 
Colenso in the House of Commons and covered the Irish 
hilltops with bonfires to celebrate the Modder River; the 
men who brand as a traitor every Irishman that takes service 
under the Union Jack. Our children’s children, when they 
read the brazen joke in days to come, will turn over the page 
for very shame. 

Let us free our minds of cant. Ireland is “entitled” 
to Home Rule because Ireland has eighty votes to sell. 
Eighty votes to sell on the one hand, and a million and 
a half of Protestants to sell upon the other. (Even Dr. 
Clifford must have qualms.) Our unhappy country is to be 
given over to civil war, and the British Army is to be split 
from top to bottom, because Mr. Asquith has to deliver the 
goods. 

Sir, out of great evil good may come. At the first shot 
that is fired in Ulster, the Liberal Party will be swept off 
the face of the earth for ever.—I am, Sir, &c., 

LEINSTERMAN, 





FROM LADYBANK TO LEEDS. 
(To rue Eprror or tux “Srecrator."’] 
S1zr,—The vast majority of our countrymen look with horror 
on the aggravation of racial and religious feuds and the 
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prospect of civil war; they call alond for a settlement of 
the Irish question by conciiiation and consent. The issue 
depends on one man, Mr. Asquith. It is deplorable that at 
such a crisis he should speak with such ambiguity that three 
Ministers have to explain that he did not mean what he 
seemed to say. The time bas come when he must choose 
one of two courses. If he is to act as a real leader of the 
ftate he must cease to be the party hack of Messrs. Redmond 
and Co. Surely the voice of the country will not appeal to 
him in vain.—I am, Sir, &c., Jd. B. ®B. 





THE “BRITISH WEEKLY” AND HOME RULE. 
(To tHe Epror or tee “Srecrator.”) 

S1r,—One of your correspondents recently referred to the 

volte-face of the British Weekly on the subject of Home Rule. 

How complete bas been the change the following quotations 

wil] show. On 20th September, 1906, Sir W. Robertson Nicoll 

wrote :— 

“The politicians would fain get away from the religious 
question, but they cannot. It will not and cannot be evaded so 
long as the claims of Rome are what they are. The armies of the 
Church are the political danger of every country which is not 
subservient to their purpose. Rome desires temporal power in 
order that she may enforce her rule. It is by physical coercion 
that so-called heretical opinions are to be eradicated and that con- 
science, of which God alone is Lord, put in irons. The terrific 
history of the blood-stained Church must always be read with new 
horror and amazement. Sometimes one is disposed to think that 
violent Protestant controversialists exaggerate. But they do not 
exaggerate ; in fact, it is almost impossible to exaggerate.” 

On 30th May, 1907, replying to Mr. Stephen Gwynn, he 
wrote :— 

“Mr. Gwynn states frankly that the Liberals must yield to the 
Irish Roman Catholics... . Mr. Stephen Gwynn knows history. 
Will he tell us of a single instance where a Roman Catholic 
majority has given justice to a Protestant minority? We wait 
to hear.” 

Again, on the same date :— 

“Thus it is more clear than ever that Home Rule, as the 
Nationalists conceive it, means Rome Rule. We are quite certain 
that the Nonconformists in this country, properly enlightened, 
will never band Ireland over to Rome Rule. Even if they were 
to betray their trust, the Protestants in Ireland would fight to 
the death against a tyranny so monstrous that the most enslaved 
creatures under its rule have made their protest.” 

There is now no more ardent advocate of Home Rule than 
the editor of the British Weekly. Is it surprising that he 
receives, as he tells us in his last issue, an immense number 
of letters from Ulster, where his excellent journal is widely 
read? It would be interesting to know on what date the 
British Weekly first advocated Home Rule for Ireland. My 
impression is that it was first definitely advocated immediately 
after the General Election of December, 1910, in a very 
remarkable leading article. In this article the editor urged 
upon the Government the adoption of the much-discussed 
“plan,” that is to say, the passing of Home Rule and other 
“arrears of Liberal legislation” without a mandate and under 
a mutilated Constitution.—l am, Sir, &e., 


15 Rutland Street, Edinburgh. A. G. DENHOLM Younae. 





LORD HARDINGE’S SPEECH. 
(To tue Epiror ov tue “Spectaror.’')} 
S1r,—I do not dissent from your opinion that Lord Hardinge’s 
speech was injudicious. He would probably have acted more 
wisely if be bad not spoken as he did about the troubles in 
Natal. But the incident may also be looked at from another 
point of view. If Lord Hardinge had addressed his complaints 
in the usual way, as you suggest, to the British Government, 
they would no doubt have received courteous consideration. 
The facts would be ascertained, the various interests involved 
would be compared and weighed, and a decision would be arrived 
at a few months hence in whatever form seemed most likely 
to secure the votes of English and Welsh miners and other 
manual workers, and the result might not be satisfactory. If 
the case failed to excite any popular interest, it would be dealt 
with on its merits as understood by the Secretary of State for 
the time being—at present Lord Crewe. Even in England, 
where representative machinery has been the slow growth of 
centuries, it does not seem to be nowadays always quite suc- 
cessful in securing for the people what, politics apart, they 
really wish for; and the hope that a Federal system may 


from the influence of caucuses and the grime of party fightin 
will secure careful and sympathetic consideration for an 
proposal that may be made in that direction. Undete 
however, and rightly undeterred, by the evils that have 
developed themselves in the very different atmosphere of 
English life, we bave tentatively introduced in India the 
first small beginnings of representative machinery, Our 
object must be not only to open a way for the levitimate 
ambition of Indians who desire to play an influential part 
in public affairs, but also to secure a system of legislation 
and administration in aceordance as far as possible with the 
feelings and desires us well as the material interests of the 
people of India. If recent changes do not mean this they 
mean nothing. They are a little step in the direction of 
self-government; and real as contrasted with formal gelf. 
government—thut is to say, government by whatever authority 
in accordance with the ascertained wishes of the people—op 
any little step in the direction of real self-government, almost 
necessarily implies more or less of liberty on the part of the 
Government to express publicly when occasion arises what are 
known to be the feelings of the people. Without such liberty 
no Government could have its proper place in the hearts of 
the people. The chief interest of Lord Hardinge’s probably 
imprudent speech seems to me to lie in the fact that this jg 
the first occasion on which a Governor-General bas acted as 
muuthpiece of the people of India.—I am, Sir, &c., 

R. H. Witson, 





A GOOD EXAMPLE FROM SWITZERLAND, 
(To tum Eprror ov tus “ Srecrator.’’) 

Str,—The following fact deserves, I think, {o be made known 
to your readers, many of whom I know sympathize with the 
efforts that all self-respecting Swiss citizens are making to 
compel their Government to see that the laws of the Republie 
are observed. One of these laws forbids every kind of 
gambling establishment on Swiss territory. But in spite 
of this law the authorities wink at the existence of more than 
one such establishment on the Swiss shores of the Lake of 
Geneva. However, the little commune of Pully, near Lansanne, 
set a good example the other day in rejecting an offer of 
20,000 francs per annum for the site of a Casino ; 20,000 franes 
would have meant much to this relatively poor commune in 
the relief of rates.—I am, Sir, &c., G. A. BreNEMANN. 
The British Chaplaincy, Neuchitel, Switzerland. 





LAND-HOLDERS’ RURAL HOUSING SOCIETY. 
{To tHe Eprron or tus “ Srecrator.” | 

Srr,—I find on inquiry that this society can only assist where 
a number of (or several) cottuges are to be built. As there 
are comparatively few rural landlords who are in a position 
to build a number of cottages at the same time, even if the 
demand on their estates justified the outlay, I fear the useful- 
ness of your scheme may be circumscribed. On the other 
hand, there are many landlords, with yearly rentals of from 
£1,000 to £5.000, who might profit by the society’s help were 
it extended to cases in which a single cottage was to be built 
or repaired and enlarged. Recently I asked the society for 
a loan of £100 to meet the cost of improving and enlarging a 
single cottage, now unlet because it is rather small. I would 
readily have paid the charges for the loan, amounting to 
£4 17s. per annum and a fee of £5, seeing that I might expect 
a rent of £4 for the cottage, whereas now I am getting nothing. 
When once the fee had been repaid I should have bad my 
cottage for 17s. a year—not a great outlay considering the 
advantage gained. But so far, I believe the society is not 
in a position to deal with such propositions as this. Let us 
hope it soon will be, as there must be many similar cases.— 
Lam, Sir, &., Wivttiam Murray. 
Murraythwaite, Ecclefechan. 





THE HOUSING AND TOWN PLANNING ACT. 
(To tue Epiror or tue “Srecraror.” | 

Srr,—The Housing and Town Planning Act, 1909, has very 
much to recommend it to all social reformers. The condition 
of the homes of the workers must be improved as the very 
first step towards improving their moral and physical con- 
dition. But when we go to work to use the powers given 
under this Act we find that in many instances we are bringing 





offer an opportunity for useful work on a small scale, apart 





about ngany cases of grievous, nay intolerable, hardship. In 
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strict covered by the Rural District Council to which I 
- een are many small owner-occupiers whose sole 
ee tl ttage in which each lives. Through many 

0) rty 18 ne CO g : ? 

Pp Pe erhaps because a parent with a large family has left 
ae a the house and nothing else, and the wages will 
an aioe to live on and keep a house in proper repair, or 
- a the owner bas become old, unable to work much, and 
pane short of money, and for many other reasons, the 
houses have come under the ban of the medical officer of 
health. A notice is sent that unless certain extensive repairs 
and alterations, which could not have been enforced a few 
ears back, are done almost at once these homes must go, 
and the poor owner must lose his property without one penny 
of compensation. Of course, one is aware that al) social 
reform brings in its train some hardship. But this seems to 
be one of peculiar gravity. In most cases mortgage will not 
help, because the properties have already been charged, 
probably to tide over bad times. Can any of your readers 
suggest a way out P I shall be grateful for suggestions —I 
am, Sir, &c., George T. NicHo.t. 
Lynwood, Long Ashton, near Bristol. 





COTTAGES THAT PAY. 
[To rue Epiror or tag “Spectator.” 
Sixr,—The letter of Mr. Harold Cox on his subject in last 
week's Spectator induces me to add my own experience on this 
pressing problem, gained in this parish during the last eight 
years, in the hope that it may interest or help some of your 
readers. This is not an agricultural district, but contains a 
population engaged in various occupations, whose wages vary 
from about 18s. to 23s. a week. The ground on which the 
cottages stand was mine in the first instance, which was an 
advantage, and had previously been let out in allotments 
bringing me an annual rental of £10 a year. Two classes of 
cottage have been erected; one class ata rent of 5s. a week, 
the tenant paying all rates; the other at 4s., the rates being 
defrayed by private arrangement. The contract for the 
more expensive cottage was £210, the other was £195, and 
they are in blocks of two tenements. Every tenement has 
three rooms upstairs and three on the ground floor, with 
an excellent garden attached and water laid on from the 
South Hants Water Company’s main. The cost of repairs 
has been carefully calculated by an experienced builder at 
£1 7s. 6d. a cottage per annum, which exceeds what has been 
expended at present. The rents are punctually paid, and are 
invested in more tenements. Twenty-three cottages have 
now been finished, and it is proposed to provide seven more. 
They are mostly bespoke before a brick is laid. Allowing a 
fair valuation for sites and a few extras, the return has yielded 
aclear 4 per cent. The initial outlay may, for a few years, 
involve some personal sacrifice; but is it not worth it? In 
these days of increasing personal self-indulgence of every 
description is no thought ever to be given by private effort to 
grapple with some of the greatest public evils of our time P— 
Tau, Sir, &., F. H. Bowpen-Smiru. 
Careys, Brockenhurst. 





MEMORIAL TO THE LATE SIR WILLIAM 
WHITE, K.C.B, F.RS. 
(To rue Epirog or tue “ Srectaror.”’] 

Siz,—I am desired to bring to your notice the steps that are 
now being taken to establish some permanent memorial to 
the late Sir William White, K.C.B., F.R.S., whose great 
services to the engineering profession during his long and 
brilliant career were such as to justify the hope that the 
present appeal will meet with widespread response. The 
following engineering and allied institutions, with all of 
which Sir William White was closely connected, are sup- 
porting the present scheme, and now invite their members to 
contribute thereto, and to enlist the co-operation of any firms 
with which they may be counected: The Institution of Civil 
Engineers, the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, the 
Institution of Naval Architects, the Iron and Steel Institute, 
the Royal Society of Arts, the Institution of Engineers and 
Shipbuilders in Scotland, the North-East Coast Institution 
of Engineers and Shipbuilders, the Institute of Marine 
Engineers, the Institute of Metals, 

It is understood that members of several of the engineering 


! 





societies in America are also desirous of contributing to the 
fund which is now being raised. A General Committee (under 
the Chairmanship of the Right Hon. Earl Brassey, G.C.B.) 
has been formed representing various branches of the engineer- 
ing profession, the Navy and merchant service, and some of 
the Government Departments with which Sir William White 
bad been associated. The form which the memorial is to take 
will necessarily depend upon the support which is extended 
to the scheme, but the Committee venture to hope that there 
will be no difficalty in raising an amount sufficient for the 
purpose of establishing a memorial worthy of its object. 
There may be some overlapping in the issue of this appeal 
through the various supporting institutions to their members, 
but steps have been taken to minimize this as far as prac- 
ticable. It is requested that all cheques be crossed “Coutts 
& Co.,” and made payable to “The Sir William White 
Memorial Fund,” and sent to Dr. J. H. T. Tudsbery 
(Honorary Treasurer), Institution of Civil Engineers, Great 
George Street, Westminster, 5.W.—I am, Sir, &c., 
R. W. Dana 
(Hon. Secretary to the Memorial Committee), 
Institution of Naval Architects, 
5 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 





SHAKESPEARE AND THE BLIND. 
{To tus Eprtor or tus “Srecrator.”*) 
Srr,—We, the undersigned blind members of the Council of 
the British and Foreign Blind Association, venture to appeal 
to your readers for donations to enable the Association to 
issue to the blind, in the embossed Braille type, a new and 
complete edition of Shakespeare’s works. Ten plays of this 
new edition (each occupying one foolscap volume) have already 
been published, and another is well in hand, The initial cost 
of preparing the plates will be £350, but if a further sum of 
£150 could be raised the Association would be enabled to 
present full sets to many libraries, schools, and societies for 
the blind. £160 has already been subscribed, and we believe 
this need has only to be made known to bring forth a ready 
response from all those who, through the inestimable blessing 
of sight, are enabled to enjoy an ever-increasing field of 
literature from which, at present, the blind are largely 
excluded. This Association has accomplished more than any 
other society in giving to the blind a variety of books and 
music in the Braille type. Its catalogue now extends to 
forty pages and is steadily increasing, but even so, the 
store of literature for the blind is infinitesimal when com- 
pared with that available for the seeing. ‘“ Books,” writes 
Helen Keller, the well-known blind-deaf authoress, “ open 
to the blind a world where things are for ever new, bright, 
brimful of interest; they create a new life and make the old 
life endurable. Everyone who helps to provide books will 
help to make the blind bappy and resourceful beneath the 
shadow of an irreparable calamity.” We feel sure that these 
words, which we can fully endorse, will not reach unresponsive 
hearts. Contributions marked “ Braille Shakespeare Fund” 
should be sent to the British and Foreign Blind Association, 
206 Great Portland Street, W.—-We are, Sir, &c., 
A. W. G. Ranerr, M.A., D.O.L, 


Chairman, 


E. B. B. Towser, Captain, 


Vice-Chairman, 
H. M. Tayuor, M.A. F.RS,, 
Chairman of the Technical and Book Committee, 


BRAILLE SHAKESPEARE FUND. 
SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS. 

Sir Herbert Tree, Sir Arthur W. Pinero, G. Bernard Shaw, Sir 
J. Forbes-Robertson, Cyril Maude, Alfred Sutro, John Galsworthy, 
J. St. Loe Strachey, Sir J. M. Barrie, Anthony Hope, Lord Courtney, 
Robert Bridges, Professor Hales, Professor Saintsbury, W. J. Locke, 
R. B. Marston, Harold Begbie, Maxwell Gray, and E. V. Lucas, 

{It is greatly to be hoped that the blind throughout the 
English-speaking world will be made free of Shakespeare. 
Let anyone who loves his Shakespeare think for a moment 
what it would mean to be shut out from that field of delight, 
that haven of consolation. Surely such a boon is not to be 
denied to the blind because it will cost £200 beyond the money 
already raised. If the blind have not for a Christmas present 
the assurance that the whole of Shakespeare is secured to 
them we shall be astonished indeed.—Ep. Spectator.] 
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MR. LLOYD GEORGE AND THE SCRIPTURES. 
[To rue Eviror ov true “ Srecrator.”*} 
S1r,—Speaking at Holloway on Saturday, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer entertained his supporters with a lengthy 
quotation from the Scriptures. But those of your readers 
who were at church on Sunday may have noticed in the 
morning lesson (Isaiah i, 25) another text which seems 
exactly to express his policy towards the landlords: “ And 
1 will turn my hand upon thee ... and take away all thy 
tin.”—I am, Sir, &., Haroup Russe. 
16 Beaufort Gardens, S.W. 





THE TERRITORIAL FORCE. 
[To ras Epitor or Tus “ Spectator.” } 
S1r,—Referring to the deputation by the County Associations 
of the Territorial Force to Mr. Asquith the other day demand- 
ing more money, and the present general feeling in favour of 
some form of compulsory service, the following quotation from 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall does not seem inapt :— 

“In the various states’ of society armies are recruited from very 
different motives. Barbarians are urged by the love of war; the 
citizens of a free republic may be prompted by a principle of 
duty; the subjects, or at least the nobles, of a monarchy are 
animated by a sense of honour; but the timid and lucurious 
inhabitants of a declining empire must be allured into the service by 
the hopes of profit, or compelled by the dread of punishment.” 

—1 am, Sir, &c., G. T. WHIrELEY. 

Croydon. 





LINKS WITH THE PAST. 

[To rae Eprror oy tus “Spectator.” } 

Smr,—My father, Lord Charles Russell (1807-1894), remem- 

bered a man who was out with Prince Charlie in 1745. When 

it comes to grandfathers anything seems possible, but links 

formed by one’s father are more noteworthy.—I am, Sir, &c., 
18 Wilton Street, S.W. Georce W. E. Russe... 










TENURES. 

[To tHe Epiror or tue “ Srecraton.”"} 
S1r,— All my law books are ignorant of any tenure by Grand 
Serjeantry. Challis, the most learned of the moderns, 
Blackstone, Stephens, Williams, and Wharton, of the older 
generations, know of Serjeanty both Grand and Petite. The 
Serjeanty you refer to could not be Grand, as it would be 
without the essentials of that tenure. Grand Serjeanty is of 
none but the King (Litt. Sec. 161), it is always of an honour- 
able and dignified kind, closely connected with the Royal 
person or his special service, as to carry his banner or his lance 
or to lead his army or to be his server at his coronation or his 
earver or his butler. Petite Serjeanty can also be of none 
but the King, and consists of furnishing the King with some 
small article relating to war, as a bow, sword, dagger, flag, &. 
The tenure under which Addington is beld is Grand Serjeanty, 
viz., to present a mess of pottuge to the King at his coronation. 
The tenures of Blenheim and Strathfieldsaye are Petite, as the 
incident is the render of a flag, which flags can be seen at 
Windsor. No doubt you may huve thought, or your Printer 
may have thought, that Serjeauty was a Welsh tenure.—I am, 
Sir, &c., E. T. HarGraves. 

10 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 

{Mr. Lloyd George is so royal in his promises and his 
powers, and is so openly flattered by courtiers, that the slip 
of attributing to him the foundation of a Royal tenure may, 
we think, be pardoned. Clearly, however, we should have said 
Petty Serjeanty, not Grand, though the dictionaries give 
authority for the form “ Serjeantry ” as well.— Ep. Spectator.) 





“MESS OF POTTAGE.” 
[To tus Epiron or tus “Specraror.”’] 
Srr,—It is some comfort to find home-keeping Englishmen 
speculating as to the origin of homely phrases in our mixed 
and wayward speech. For English spreads apace, “une tache 
@buile qui s’étend toujours,” and becomes the lingua franca 
of peoples who lack the etymological sense of its significance. 
You may imagine how the foreign compositor is puzzled by 
some of our locutions. For instance, in a generous list of 
errata prefixed to a book recently published in Calcutta I find 





i 
on occurs the quaint expression, “fat and bludull-wittea” 


Another frequent source of neologiams is the temptation to 
translate too literaily from languages more subtly idiomatig 
than ours. The villain of an Indian novel recently rendered 
into English, “ grinned so widely that all his teeth came out.” 
Indians make much good-natured fun of the Englishman's 
attempts to use their subtle and elusive vernaculars, The 
langh is not all on one side, since linguistic infirmity jg yop 
confined to any one race. There is no barm, surely, in bej 

amused at foreign blunders, so long as we cheerfully admit 
that we arecapable of errors at least as amusingly inexplie. 
able.—I am, Sir, &c., J. DA, 









{To rus Eprror oF tux “Srecraror.”) 
Str,—Cruden’s Concordance has the words “mess” ang 
“message,” but they are misplaced, coming after “messenger,” 
&c.—I am, Sir, &c., Cora WITHERBY, 





(To rue Epitos or tas “Srxctraror.”] 

Srr,—It may be further worth noting that the Reviseg 
Version writes “[one] mess of meat,” at Heb. xii, 16; 
Authorised Version, “ morsel of meat.” The Greek word is 
Bpaois, which stands in the Septnagiut for Isaac’s favourite 
dish of game (Gen. xxv. 28), just before the story of the red 
pottage. Of course, “ pottage” occurs in the later verses of 
Gen. xxv. in both Authorised Version and Revised Version — 
1 am, Sir, &c., R. M. 
[This correspondence must now cease.—Ep. Spectator.] 





x 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 


publication. 











POETRY. 





TO SIR EDWARD CARSON. 
*"Mrpst all the chaos of a menaced State, 
Undaunted by the threats of great or small, 
You stand, defiant of a nation’s fate, 
A hope forlorn yet splendid, daring all. 
Alone, amidst its blinded folly, wise; 
Amidst corruption, pure of heart and aim; 
Among the wiles of dastard compromise, 
Strong to uphold, through death, your country’s name. 
As in the days of old Horatius kept 
The falling bridge that held Rome’s foes at bay, 
So in the path of danger have you stept, 
Reckless of cost, if you may bar the way, 
*Midst war and ruin, bate and darkening gloom, 
Between the Empire that you love and doom. 








ART. 


WOMAN AND CHILD IN ART. 


Our knowledge of the amazing richness of England asa 
treasure-house of European art, which was first revealed to 
the public by the Manchester Exhibition of 1857, has been 
increased every year, but still the resources seem inexhaustible. 
With every exhibition new masterpieces swim into our ken. 
One very high day we beheld the wonderful Giorgione—an 
unforgettable debt we owe to the National Loan Exhibitions 
Committee—which bad lain so quietly through the years at 
Temple Newsam; another was the Malahide Hals, which 
came direct from the obscurity of the Irish castle to Trafalgar 
Square. But every art-lover has his own list. During the 
long series of Old Masters Exhibitions at Burlington House 
there was not one of them that did not bring notable pictures 
to light. This year the Royal Academy, owing to the death 
of their secretary, Sir Frederick Euton, are unable to 
hold their usual exhibition, but the gap thus made in the 
London winter is handsomely filled by the National Loan 








“for ‘ pot of message’ read ‘ mess of pottage.’” A little further 


Exhibition at the Grosvenor Gallery, New Bond Street, 
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+h ig indeed one of the most remarkable collections ever 
whe ‘as together for temporary exhibition. A considerable 
pare A of the pictures are being shown for the first time, 
rr mph which all organizers of such shows keenly desire. 
ig Howard, the secretary, and the committee must 
base worked hard for the success they have achieved. The 
pleasure one derives from these exhibitions, however, is not 
unalloyed, for it is common experience that the best of the 
pictures are not visitors up in London for a season, but 
emigrants passing through London on their way abroad. 
Rumour has already been busy with several of the works 
at the Grosvenor, but the one considerable art treasure that 
has recently passed into the custody of art dealers from the 
family which brought it to England in the eighteenth 
century is not here. That is the smaller Raphael, “Madonna 
and Child,” from Panshanger, which Lady Desborough has 
gold for £70,000, a figure which made it impossible for the 
Trustees of the National Gallery to consider it when they 
were given an option in the matter. 

The other Panshanger Raphael, however, is here. It is in 
fine condition, and its beautiful design and colour, despite 
its strongly mannered convention, place it among the best of 
Raphael's early works. Facing itis a picture which we can 
enjoy without after-thought of bail and farewell. This is the very 
late Titian “ Madonnaand Child,” which Dr. Richter captured 
for the late Dr. Mond, by whose generosity it will ultimately 
pass, with many other fine things, to the nation. It is Titian 
in his very late manner, but on this small scale it is the 
knowledge, not the weakness, of age that impresses us. Sir 
George Holford’s “ Lucretia,” by Lorenzo Lotto, Mr. R. H 
Benson's “ Portrait of a Lady,” by Bernardino Luini, Mr. 
Hugh Morrison’s fine “ Portrait of a Lady,” by Bernardino 
de Conti, the Duke of Wellington’s “A Nun” by Rubens 
(not previously exhibited), and Lord Spencer’s “ A Daughter of 
Gerbier” by Rubens, that haunting Cranach “ Melancholia,” 
lent by Lord Crawford, and a very interesting Venetian 
work, “ Tobias and the Angel,” which some writers believe 
to be a Titian, are among the most notable foreign works. 
The English section is rich in rare and charming things. 
Most interesting of these is the equestrian portrait of 
“Henry Prince of Wales,” by Isauc Oliver, the eminent 
seventeenth-century miniature painter. Mr. Lionel Cust 
has almost proved Oliver to be English-born, although of 
French parentage. This highly wrought work proclaims the 
miniaturist, but the controlling lines of the design are large 
and noble, and Oliver now steps into a new place in our art 
history. The picture has lain for an unknown time at St. 
Donats Castle, in Wales, and is now exhibited for the first 
time by the kindness of Mr. Godfrey Williams. The splendid 
collection of Gainsboroughs, Reynoldses, Hogarths, Rueburns, 
and Lawrences cry out for a panegyric on the English school, 
but my space only permits me to indicate that they are 


there. J. B. 











THE THEATRE. 


A REPERTORY SEASON AT THE ST. JAMES’S. 
How delightful it would be if seasons such as that begun by 
Mr. Granville Barker at the St. James’s on Monday were a 
regular feature of the London stage! The word “ repertory ” 
has lately begun to carry with it depressing suggestions of 
musty plays about middle-class families in the north of 
England written by serious-minded young men whose names 
we seem to have heard before. But Mr. Barker's three weeks’ 
programme banishes all such ideas. He is producing seven 
different plays during this short period, and all of them are 
plays of which the merit is established, but which, owing to 
the remarkable organisation of the English theatre, can hardly 
ever be seen in London. The six modern plays, three English 
and three foreign, give as good a résumé as could be hoped for 
of the contemporary stage here and abroad. Taking the 
English ones first, we find a specimen from each of the 
dramatists who are the most clearly prominent to-day. Mr. 
Bernard Shaw is represented by The Doctor’s Dilemma, 
perhaps the most satisfactory example of what may one day 
be called his middle period; while we are also given on the 
one side Mr. Galsworthy’s realistic tract, The Silver Bow, and on 
the other Mr. Masefield’s melodramatic revolt against realism, 
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Nan. Turning now to the foreigners, we have Ibsen, no 
longer perhaps to be regarded as contemporary, but rather 
as the rock upon which all contemporary drama rests, The 
Wild Duck, like all great plays, loses much by being merely 
read, and the impression it made on Monday night was 
overwhelming. Incidentally, however, it illustrated the 
chief danger of Mr. Barker's methods of production, namely, 
their lack of imaginative atmosphere. These will be put to 
their crucial test in the performance of M. Maeterlinck’s La 
Mort de Tintagiles, the play in which his individual dramatic 
genius reached its culmination, and which seems to cry out 
for production by Mr. Gordon Craig. Mr. Barker's experi- 
ment in this new direction will be watched with keen interest. 
The third foreign play upon the list, Mr. Wiers-Jenssen’s The 
Witch, completes the scheme by giving us a moving proof 
that the wave of dramatic energy on the Continent has by no 
means exbausted itself. We have spoken of these six playsasa 
résumé of the modern stage, but anyone who builds repertory 
theatres in Spain must long to double the catalogue at a single 
blow, to multiply it, to prolong it infinitely. Among play- 
wrights at home we cannot help clamouring for Synge, for 
Mr. Barker himself, and among the foreigners we look in vain 
for Strindberg, for Wedekind, for Tchekhoff. Finally, the 
seventh play on Mr. Barker's list opens up vistas of a still 
more comprehensive, still more satisfying repertory. Moliére’s 
Le Mariage Forcé reminds us that Mr. Barker is not limited 
to modern plays, that be has already given us Shakespeare 
and Euripides, and that they and others will fall into place 
in our ideal repertory season as easily as Ibsen and Mr. 
Galsworthy, and so we are driven back to expressing 
once more the wish with which we began—that this three 
weeks’ season might become converted into an institution. 
That is perhaps too much to expect; but the hope will be 
brought nearer its realisation if we see to it that there are no 
empty seats at the St. James’s Theatre in the next fortnight. 
B. 








BOOKS. 


——_>——— 


EDWARD BULWER. 

WHATEVER views muy be held as to the character and career 
of Edward Bulwer, there can be but one opinion as to the 
merits of his biographer. Notably, Lord Lytton’s life of his 
grandfather is distinguished for its sturdy moral courage. It 
required qualities of no common order to cast aside the tie of 
ancestry to such an extent as to present to the public a dis- 
passionate and detailed account of the tragic domestic feuds 
which embittered the lives of his grandparents and cast a 
shadow on the early career of his father. But it was impossible 
to omit all allusion to these wretched quarrels, and if the story 
were told at all it was well that it should be told without 
reserve. It must have cost Lord Lytton much pain to have 
written many of the pages of this biography. The most con- 
siderate course a reviewer can adopt is not to revive that pain 
by dwelling on this distressful subject. This much may, 
however, be said. Lord Lytton remarks with truth that the 
whole episode “ affords a study of buman nature of the utmost 
value.” Perhaps not the least useful lesson to be derived 
from that study is that the feelings of an angry woman are 
not likely to be soothed by the receipt of lengthy and discursive 
letters, however great may be their literary merit. 

Bulwer’s political and literary career is a more fitting 
subject for public comment. The biography of a man who 
said of himself that at the age of seven bis “airy soul had 
hovered over Hippocrene, strayed through Corycian caverns, 
and inhaled the fragrance of the blossoms that fell from the 
garlands of the vine”; who studied metaphysics at the age 
of eight, and asked his mother whether she “ was not some- 
times overcome by the sense of ber own identity”; who had 
lived with gipsies, was present when the gipsy queen had 
broiled hedgebog for dinner, and fell in love first with a gipsy 
beauty, then with Lady Caroline Lamb, and somewhat later 
with a young lady who was a member of an ancient French 
royalist family; who at one time time belonged to the 
“ Rosicrucian Brotherbuod,” and entertained some quavering 
belief in magic; who in his old age became a Cabinet Minister; 

* Life of Edward Bulwer, First Lord Lytton. By his grandson, the Earl of 
Lytton, 2vols. London: Macmillan and Co, [30s, net, } 
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who was even considered as a possible candidate for the throne 

of Greece; and who was eventually buried in Westminster 

Abbey, cannot fail to present many highly interesting features. 

One of the most celebrated comic poems of ancient Greece 

relates the deeds of a man of whom it was said that “ Many 

arts he knew, and he knew them all badly ” (M1éAd’ jaloraro tpyw 
sans S'ijxicrato wdyta). It would be flagrantly unjust to apply 
the whole of this withering epigram to Bulwer, for, in 
truth, although he never attained supreme excellence as a 
poet, a dramatist, a novelist, an orator, or a politician, he 
occupied a distinguished place in each of these different 
categories. But in versatility he certainly vied with the 
hero of the Margites. 

There is nothing very remarkable in his career as a politician. 
Tn his youth his tendencies were Liberal. He was attracted 
by Canning’s foreign policy. He was intimate with Lord 
Durham and Jobn Stuart Mill. He sympathized with the 
Radical wing of the Whig party. He subsequently admired 
Garibaldi and Mazzini. But, bis grandson says, he “ belonged 
essentially to an aristocratic age.” He was wholly devoid of 
popular sympathies. He “wept and laughed at the follies of 
that noisy abstraction called the People.” On the other hand, 
he had but little sympathy with the genuine Whigs, with 
whom he was unconnected by family ties. He was even 
warned by that typical Whig, Lord Melbourne, not “to give 
way to those thick-coming fancies to which poets and men of 
genius are generally subject.” But during the early part of 
his Parliamentary career he supported the Whig party, and 
would probably have continued to do so had it not been that 
the wire-pullers, with that disastrous genius for the disruption 
of political ties which appears common to them in all ages, 
offended him and drove him into the political wilderness. 
Then be naturally gravitated to the Tory democracy. The 
glittering genius of Disraeli attracted him. They had literary 
tastes in common. Disraeli, indeed, told Lady Blessington 
so early as 1837 that Bulwer “was the only literary 
man he did not abominate and despise.” Bulwer thought 
that “there was poetry in dress.” Disraeli appears to 
have been much of the same opinion. Both anathematized 
Sir Robert Peel. Bulwer did not, however, at all relish 
Disraeli’s Reform Bill of 1867, although under the stress of 
party pressure he was forced to give it a lukewarm support. 
But it made a breach. When, in 1868, Disraeli “talked of old 
days and kept pressing his band,” he recorded that “he felt 
steely to him and his Government.” 

His oratory earned him the praise of so good and experi- 
enced a judge as Mr. Justin McCarthy. To the present 
generation, however, it seems somewhat turgid. His speeches 
were in reality literary essays committed to memory. It is 
impossible to repress a smile when we read that he passed 
a kindly censure on Swinburne for being wanting in “ sim- 
plicity and calm.” How far Bulwer’s style, whether in speech 
or writing, was simple may be inferred from the fact that 
when he wished to tell the students of Edinburgh University 
that Rome borrowed much from Greece, he said, “ It (Rome) 
has not found its jewels in native mines, but it takes them 
with a conqueror’s hand and weaves them into a regul 
diadem.” Neither can the adjective “calm” be fitly applied 
to a style which, in dealing with the Crimean war, led Bulwer 
to say, “It is for all time that we wage our battle. It is that 
the liberties of our children may be secured from some 
future Attila, and civilization guarded from the irruption of 
Scythian hordes.” Russia, he said, on another occasion, is 
“a Power that supports the maxims of Machiavelli with the 
armaments of Brennus.” The touch is that of Disraeli, but 
the pungent wit is absent. Bulwer had no sense of humour. 
As a Parliamentarian he did some creditable work in the 
persistent and eventually successful efforts which he made 
to free the press from taxation. As a Cabinet Minister his 
name was associated with some useful Colonial measures. In 
a letter addressed to Sir George Bowen in 1859 he laid down 
some excellent rules for the guidance of Colonial Governors. 
He may share with Disraeli the credit of having been amongst 
the few who at that time appreciated the need and importance 
of social reform. But his heart was in none of these things. 
“I loathe politics,” he wrote to his friend Forster; and 
although, in fits of despondency, he at times expressed an 
almost equal degree of loathing for that “hateful, bitter thing 
called Literature,” and bade a popular authoress reflect that 
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grave,” there can be no doubt that Literature was : he anael 
which he ardently and persistently worshipped, and that — 
posthumous fame must rest almost exclusively on the view 
taken of his literary work. 
Victor Cousin said that “un homme sérienx n'écrit 
parcequ’autrement il ne peut atteindre son but.” Jt can 
searcely be said that Bulwer’s writings were in any marked 
degree didactic. It is true that in Hugene Aram and in some 
other of his romances he attempted to show how a criminal 
may be reformed by the development of his own charaeter 
but it may well be doubted whether any such philosophical 
purpose really constituted the mainspring of his intellectna 
and imaginative activity. When the prudery and conven. 
tionality of the time in which he lived found expression jg 
bitter attacks on him for having apologized for, or eve, 
idealized, crime, he said, “Surely great crime is the highest 
province of fiction.” This plea in his defence is in itgeg 
quite sufficient, and will certainly be accepted by a legs 
conventional posterity. It may safely be conjectured that the 
main reason, apart from the necessity of adding to his 
income, why he wrote was because be could not help 
writing. His prodigious industry had stored his mind with 
a vast accumulation of facts and ideas. His vivid imaging. 
tion enabled him to reconstruct a picture of the society alike 
of Pompeii, of Rome in the fourteenth century, or of mediaeval 
England. His mysticism led him to grope for something 
tangible amidst the twilight of the occult sciences—a subject 
upon which his opinions appear to have been far more 
rational than those which are at times attributed to him, 
With an intellect and an imagination thus heavily charged, 
silence would have been insupportable to him. “ His genius 
as an author,” as his epitaph in Westminster Abbey very truly 
says, “ was displayed in the most varied form.” The cacoethes 
scribendi dogged him throughout his career. Sir Frederick 
Rogers (afterwards Lord Blachford), who was his under. 
secretary at the Colonial Office, records in words which 
bring to mind Carlyle’s eulogy of silence in thirty volumes 
how “Sir Edward writes perfect volumes of minutes, and then 
tells me that he learnt two great maxims of life, one to 
write as little as possible, and the other to say as little as 
possible!” 
Few authors have been attacked with greater virulence 
than Bulwer. The vocabulary of vituperation has been 
exhausted in condemnation of his style. It must be admitted 
that his frequent lapses from good taste, which his grand- 
son is at no pains to conceal, give some colour to the 
sarcasm, extracted under great provocation from Tennyson, 
that “ he killed the girls and thrilled the boys” with “ dandy 
pathos.” His reputation, Professor Walker says in his 
Literature of the Victorian Era, “has sunk greatly since his 
death.” To the present generation he appears—albeit he 
was by no means wanting in manliness—to have been fitly 
described by Harriet Martineau as “a woman of genius 
clothed by misadventure in a man’s form.” Yet those who, 
like the writer of the present article, can remember being one 
of the boys whom Tennyson describes as being “ thrilled” some 
sixty years ago by Bulwer’s writings cannot forget the debt 
of gratitude they owe to the author of The Last Days of 
Pompeii and Paul Clifford. 
One of the finest funeral orations recorded in history is 
that pronounced by an illustrious French Royalist over an 
equally illustrious political opponent—* I était magnanime.” 
Can this eloquent and pathetic tribute to real worth be para- 
phrased in the case of Bulwer? Can it be said of him, “II avait 
du génie”? If so, all minor defects are condoned, and he 
may at once take his place amongst the immortals, The 
question will be answered by some with a decided negative, 
probably by none with a very confident cSirmative. Bet if 
real genius cannot be attributed to him it may certainly be 
said that he possessed talent which is closely allied to genius. 
This degree of posthumous fame may assuredly be accorded 
to him. C. 





ATTA TROLL* 
Ir is not clear at the first glance why anyone at this time of 


duy should offer us a new version of the “ humorous little 
epic” which Heine so mistakenly considered the most 
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rtant thing he had written in metre. Dr. Oscar Levy, 
os his introductory essay, seems to regard its appearance 
7 an act of reparation for the sins of the German 
Bmperor, who bought the Empress of Austria’s beautitul 
villa in Corfu and at once removed the statue of the poet 
which adorned a temple in the grounds. He also believes 
that “the shafts of wit and satire which Heine levelled at bis 
age and country will seem singularly modern to the reader of 
to-day,” and declares that it is “this peculiar modern signifi- 
cance and application ” that called for a popular edition of the 
m. It is doubtful if readers of to-day will generally agree 
with him. The satire, aimed at a particular class or period— 
Heine’s target, in this instance, cannot justly be described as his 
age and country—does not remain “ modern”; and for us the 
terrible brand that wrought such havoc sixty years ago now 
hangs on the wall among other rusty harmless relics of battles 
long ago. The truth is that Heine is one of those writers who 
are to the translator what the Mountain of Loadstone was to 
Sindbad and his companions. He perceives the cruel reef, the 
surge, the floating wreckage which cries to him to be wise in 
time, but the enchanted cliffs draw him steadily on. He is not 
ignorant of his peril, but there is no reasoning about a magnet. 
The poet tells us he wrote Atta Troll “ just for his own joy and 
pleasure.” His translator need give us no better reason for 
his enterprise. 

Atta Troll is the story of a dancing bear, written in 
unrhymed quatrains. While Heine was taking the waters at 
Gauterets, in the Pyrenees, in July 1841, he watched the 
showman and his bears giving their performance in the 
market square. 

“ Atta Troll, the Forest King, 
He who ruled on mountain heights, 


Now to please the village mob 
Dances in his doleful chains, 


partly as 


Stiff with pride and gravity 

Dances noble Atta Troll.” 
Suddenly inspired by a craving for freedom, the bear breaks 
his chain and escapes into his native hills, where he preaches 
the doctrine of equality to his cubs. Why, he asks, should 
man domineer over the beasts, who are at least as good as he 
is? If only all animals would unite, they might overthrow 
the tyrant, and found “one great Kingdom of the Brutes,” 
whose first law should be equality. 

“Strict equality! Each ass 

May become Prime Minister ; 

On the other hand, the Lion 

Shall bear corn unto the mill.” 
The poet, accompanied by a ghastly corpse-like figure named 
Lascaro, goes in pursuit of the rebel, who is lured from his 
cave and killed, as the hero of an epic should be, in the Vale 
of Roncesvalles, near the Gap of Roland. The bear, of course, 
represents the people, Lascaro is the spirit of reactionary 
government (reincarnated, Dr. Levy hints, in the Emperor 
William and in the “soulless capitalism” of our own time), 
and the old Witch Uraka may symbolize the superhuman 
eunning of Metternich. This is the political parable which 
Heine used as a groundwork for the arabesques and phantasies 
with which he enriched his Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

Heine had been an ardent Romantic, an ardent Revolu- 
tionary. The news of the insurrection of 1830 set his whole 
soul on fire. “I am all joy and song, all sword and flame,” he 
wrote, gloriously confident that the great deeds of July would 
find an echo in the steppes of Russia and the hills of Spain. 
In ten years he had travelled far, he bad quarrelled with a 
great many people, he no longer believed either in romance 
or revolutions. And yet, a man of forty, embittered, dis- 
illusioned, threatened with blindness, with the shadow of an 
awful disease creeping upon him, he looked back that summer 
to the dreams of his youth, which Chamisso, Fouqné, and 
Brentano had dreamed with him. He knew quite well 
that their hour was over. Germany had had enough of 
nightingales and moonshine, and was addressing herself 
to the fierce mid-century strife. “The Kingdom of the 
Romantics is at an end,” he wrote, “and I was its last King; 
if I had not abdicated they would have cut off my head. But 
before I became an apostate from myself I had a longing for 
one more wild gallop with my old comrades through the 
moonlit forest.” The new Hellene resumed accordingly his 
discarded armour and looked about him in knightly fashion 
for an adversary to tilt with. He found him in the new 





German literary tendency which endeavoured to unite poetry 
and patriotism and to press art into the service of politics. 
It seemed to Heine that the final strain of pure romance 
was ending miserably in “ to-day’s wild battle clash,” and he 
rode out against the new school as the champion of “the 
inalienable rights of the spirit,” that realm of eternal beauty 
“which,” be says, “I have made it the business of my life to 
defend.” It was the only land in which his homeless soul 
could claim citizenship. 

There is no need to dwell on the conflict of ideals or to 
decide whether Freiligrath and Hoffmann von Fallersleben 
were true Singers of the Dawn, as they hoped, or sparrows 
with farthing tapers in their claws, as Heine saw them; the 
poem does not live by its hatred and violence, but by the 
interest and charm of some passages in it. The most arrest- 
ing lines are to be found in Canto XVIIL., in which, on the 
Eve of St. John, when the moon was full, the poet looking 
from his window in the witch's hut down the dim ravine,— 

“Saw a mighty host of wraiths 
As it drifted through the gorge.” 
There rode Lord Ogier the Dane, Nimrod, King Arthur, 
Charles of Sweden, Shakespeare, and Goethe,— 
“ Being damned by Hengstenberg, 
In his grave no peace he finds, 
So with pagan blazonry 
Gallops down the chase of life.” 
Then came three wonderful women—Diana the Greek, with 
mysterious fires burning in her eyes; Abunda, the Celtic fairy ; 
and Herodias, “the Queen of Old Judaea,” doomed to carry 
with her for ever the head of the martyred suint, the victim of 
her perverted passion. The mediaeval legend of the accursed 
daughter of the bloody Idumean house (she is sometimes 
Herodias and sometimes Salome), who loved the prophet and 
murdered him because he did not return her love, fascinated 
Heine long before it attracted Flaubert, Sudermann, Wilde, 
and Strauss. He adds to the story a characteristic close. 
By day Diana hides among the ruined temples of the Romagna, 
Abunda vanishes into the secret Isle of Avalon, and Herodias 
lies “ dead and buried deep” under the walls of Jerusalem :— 
“There by day will I sit down 
In the dust of kingly vaults, 
At the grave of my beloved 
By Jerusholayim’s walls. 
Then the grey Jews passing by 
Will imagine that I mourn 
The destruction of thy temple, 
And thy gates, Jerusholayim.” 
It is in scenes such as these that the translator has tound his 
opportunity and made much of it. He gives us many finely 
chosen phrases. “The Hollow Way of Ghosts” at once calls 
up a haunting vision of the spectral pass; and in Canto XLV. 
we have a delightful rendering of the prettiest incident in 
the poem. It is greatly to be regretted that Mr. Scheffauer 
has not reproduced the rhythmic values of the poem, though 
the difficulty of that course is apparent. It is true that the 
trochaic measure, so natural and effective in German narra- 
tive poetry, tends in Enylish to become monotonous and 
even absurd; but the lines lose both character and music 
when they are lopped of the last syllable, without gaining 
enough in vivacity to balance the loss. Uraka’s hut, which 
hangs on the cliff “like an outpost over chaos,” may quite 
justly be termed a shack; but with wraith, phantom, spectre, 
ghost, goblin, and shade to choose from, is there any good 
reason for turning Herodias into a “spook,” even if she is a 
“Spuk” in German? Sinner though she was, she should be 
spared this indignity. The little volume is adorned with 
some of Willy Pogany’s welcome pen-and-ink sketches, and 
with clever headings and tail-pieces to the cantos by Horace 
Taylor. 





PRIMATE ALEXANDER.* 


Miss ELEANOR ALEXANDER, without attempting anything 
like an exhaustive record of her distinguished father’s life, 
hus dovetailed the chief facts of his career and her own 
recollections and impressions into the autobiographical frag- 
ments which he himself left. For some years, when he was 
in the mood, the Primate of all Ireland—in the North of 
Ireland the Archbishop of Armagh is always spoken of as 
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the Primate—used to write down his reminiscences. These 
fragments are so full of good stories that one concludes that 
he wished to make sure of being played no tricks by his 
memory in providing the lighter side of his autobiography ; 
as for the more formal and serious part of the work, he 
probably felt that there would be no difficulty in recall- 
ing all the subjects which had occupied his mind during 
erowded and anxious years. The autobiography, however, 
was never written, and the fragments of which Miss 
Alexander has made use are ulmost entirely personal and 
anecdotal. As the Primate wrote these things they used 
to be placed in a tin box, in order that the materials 
for the autobiography might all be kept together. Every 
passage which the Primate wrote himself is headed “From 
the Tin Box.” We should have liked much more from that 
entertaining lucky tub. Alexander’s keen sense of fun, his 
passionate appreciation of the lyrical and romantic aspects 
of life, the deep affection of his daughter glinting through the 
reticence which she has properly imposed upon herself, like 
sunlight through trees—all these things make up a book that 
is most likeable, besides having a great charm that the reader 
will certainly appreciate even when he cannot exactly define 
its quality. 

William Alexander was born in Derry in 1824. The fact 
that members of his family served in the Navy and the Army 
gave an intimate touch to the admiration for the services 
which he displayed throughout his life. He was educated at 
Tonbridge School and at Oxford. The tin box yields a very 
eurious story about Charles Lever which concerns Alexander’s 
youth. When William Alexander, as asmall boy, was playing 
on the sands at Portrush, Lever happened to notice him and, 
walking up to the governess of the Alexander family, said. 
“Tell his mother that her son has incipient hip disease ; I 
know it by his way of walking.” Lever, of course, was a doctor 
besides being a novelist. The mother acted at once on the 
warning, and the disease was checked, but the lameness from 
which Alexander suffered in the latter part of his life was 
supposed to have been connected with this early trouble. While 
Alexander was still at school an episode occurred which may 
amuse those who are interested in coincidences. A school- 
fellow had seen letters to his father signed by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and one day in Alexander’s presence he amused 
himself by imitating the Archbishop’s signature. He wrote 
“John Cantuar” on the flyleaf of one of Alexander's lesson 
books. Alexander first punched his head for his impertinence, 
and then, not to be outdone, wrote “ William Armagh ”—a 
signature to which he earned the lawful title more than fifty 
years later. Cricket seemed to the young Alexander the 
greatest of games, and to the end of his life he never changed 
that opinion. 

“T admired Fuller Pilch and looked upon him with reverence. 
I saw the beginning of his decadence one day when ho bit three 
or four catches in succession. There are longer innings occasion- 
ally now, but nothing like his alternate game when he played 
forward to Pilgarth bent double, and the effort of strength which 
he put into a straight bat, when he drove the ball right over the 
bowler’s head and the tall trees that ringed the field. I have 

leasant memories of games, when we played the town with a 

wler called ‘ Robert the Barber,’ and a funny man called ‘ Boot’ 
who played forward, imitating Fuller Piich, and at last subsided 
into an umpire who summed up his principle in a favourite 
sentence: ‘Fairation all round—with an inclination to one’s own 
side’—a principle which might be a greater favourite with 
politicians—and even theologians.” 
In these days Alexander knew a clergyman named Boyes who 
had ministered to Napoleon’s dying valet in St. Helena. 
Napoleon had thanked Boyes with an emotion that caused 
his voice to break as he spoke. The tin box says :— 

“Anecdotes of this kind are worthy of being preserved. They 
do justice in softening and humanizing our view of great men, 
who are not unjustly condemned for much that is evil. Napoleon 
was not a monster. He was filled with a strange and culpable 
enthusiasm for the resistless and majestic arithmetic of numbers. 
Thousands killed seemed not to affect him. But when his friend 
died, ho is said to have taken off his finger from the pulse of the 
battle for an hour and sobbed over the comrade whom he loved. 
When one single Russian soldier was left upon a block of ice 
detached from the mass round it by the French artillery, and 
struggling desperately for life, Napoleon cried out so patheticaily 
that a witness tells us how he and some others faced the bitter 
cold of the water to relieve their master’s agonizing sympathy.” 

At Oxford Alexander was entered at Exeter but migrated 
Jater to Brasenose. His admiration of Oxford was expressed 


a 
point of eccentricity. Like Gladstone and Matthew Arnold 
he never abated the intensity of his love for Oxford, nor knew 
any shade of disillusionment. He never became a good 
scholar there, and he took a low class; yet he acquired a 
taste in classical literature and had a deep sense of it 
romance. Even at Oxford the talents of the poet, which were 
afterwards to develop, began to show themselves. He was 
rather a sportsman than a reading man, and his manner of 
enjoying undergraduate life ran him into debts that fetterea 
him for many years to come, while he was conscientiously 
and regularly paying off in full the sums due to his creditors, 
Perhaps the chief influence in his Oxford days was the 
sermons of Newman. He was an undergraduate during the 
last days of the Oxford movement. After an evangelical 
“conversion” it might have been expected that the reaction 
in favour of High Church views in his case would be excep. 
tionally violent. He was not, however, under very grave or 
prolonged temptation to follow Newman into the Roman 
Church. Once or twice he approached Newman at Littlemore, 
after Newman’s secession from the Church of England, with 
the thought of asking for guidance, but each time he “drew 
back trembling with excitement and reverence.” He remained 
all his life a High Churchman, with a strong sense that aggres. 
siveness in practice was an offence in all the circumstances 
of a clergyman’s work. He was indeed careful to distinguish 
between a High Churchman and what is called a Ritualist, 
An incident related on page 304 makes it plain that as 
Primate he would have administered the Holy Communion 
to an unconfirmed person. 


When Alexander was ordained, the power of his preaching 
soon made itself felt, and his advancement was never in doubt, 
He was not a good organizer in respect of routine or finance, 
but he was a most diligent visitor and worker, and his 
personality was in itself a spiritual force. In 1853 his 
poetical gift became widely known through the ode which he 
recited at Oxford when Lord Derby became Chancellor of the 
University. Dr. Butler, Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
was present on that occasion and afterwards wrote of the ode 
and its delivery :— 

“It was a kind of Dream or Vision. Oxford, as the perpetual 
bride of successive Chancellors, appeared to the Poet in her 
beauty and her majesty recounting ‘the days of old and the years 
that are past.’ Some of these memories were proud and romantic, 
recalling the presence of Charles I. and ‘ Rupert's Cavaliers.’ 
Others were self-reproachful, almost penitential, confessing sloth 
and aimlessness and wasted opportunity. And then the Orator- 
Poet raised his voice and thrilled us all with the noble vow of 
amendment— 

‘Am I not pledged, who gave my bridal ring 
To that old man, heroic, strong, and true, 
Whose grey-haired virtue was a nobler thing 

Than even Waterloo?’ 


Never in my life have I heard louder and moro passionate 
applause. The word, the great name hit us all, young and old, 
‘between wind and water.’ It may be observed that the metre 
chosen by the Poet was singularly adapted for public recitation. 
The short fourth line at the end of each verse recited by an 
accomplished orator rings out like a trumpet’s peal and stirs the 
blood.” 

Many readers will remember the poem which Alexander 
published in the Times during the last Boer war. It was 
thought by some people unnecessarily to celebrate war as a 
means of ennoblement and spiritual growth, but no one could 
have insisted on that side of its meaning who was familiar 
with Alexander's peculiar emphasis in other poems or knew 
his personal relations with the Army and its officers. In 1850 
Alexander married Cecil Frances Humphreys, well known as 
a hymn-writer. Among her best-known bymns we might 
mention “Once in Royal David's City,” “ All things Bright 
and Beautiful,” “There is a Green Hill Far Away,” and “ The 
Roseate Hues of Early Dawn.” Miss Alexander tells us 
that Tennyson said that he wished he had written one of 
Mrs. Alexander’s poems—“*The Burial of Moses.” It is 
generally believed that Tennyson expressed the wish that he 
had written “ The Legend of Stumpie’s Brae”; but perbaps he 
was envious of both poems. 

In 1867 Alexander became Bishop of Derry. He was 4 
strong opponent of the disestablishment of the Jrish Church, 
but was destined to eit only one session in the House of 
Lords before Mr. Gladstone's policy was accomplished. He 
was Primate of all Ireland from 1893 to 1911, and died in the 
year of his resignation. The affection and confidence of all 
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held in England, was not, owing to various circum- 
lly won by Alexander till he became Primate. He 
was, a0¥C all things, a great preacher. The Zimes well said 
of him, “Jn some respects he was the most brilliant of the 
reachers of his day. Not so powerful as Magee, or so 
raat serious or inspiring as Liddon, or so persuasively 
a subtly reasonable as Boyd-Carpenter, he surpassed them 
ail ae a master of felicitous and striking phrases.” 

There is much more we should like to quote, as, for instance, 
tbe uoble sentiments exchanged by Alexander and Mr. 
Gladstone during the latter’s last illness—expressions of 

rd and affection from which the memory of past differ- 
ences fell away as of no moment in the presence of community 
of faith—the prayer which Alexander wrote for the troops in 
South Africa at Lord Roberts's suggestion, ard innumerable 

dstories. But space forbids. We may add that our pride 
in Alexander as a poet of full and mellow language is a 
special one, since at one time he was a frequent contributor to 


always 
stances, fu 


the Spectator. 





THE MUSE AT THE UNIVERSITIES.* 
Fortunate, almost too fortunate, are the Muse’s votaries 
to-day by the Cam and Isis. Time was when the writing of 
yerses was regarded as one of the indiscretions of youth, like 
tandem-driving and heavy bills at the wine merchant's, or, 
at the best, as a waste of time which had better have been 
consecrated to the Schools. But now, alas for the discipline 
of Lacedaemon! Here are two volumes of verse by under- 
graduates, or the youngest graduates, boldly claiming the 
attention of the world under the aegis of distinguished pro- 
fessors. Mr. Gilbert Murray, in his brilliant introduction to 
the Oxford anthology, thinks the Universities an evil seed- 
ground for poetry because of their supreme intellectual 
eomfort. ‘Poetry isa thing of the spirit, of loneliness, and 
of longing. And whatever gifts Oxford may bring her 
children she is apt to bring steeped in the one poison that is 
fatal to poetry, the poison of satiety.” But the last word in 
this new luxury is to be found in the volumes before us. The 
Muse, hitherto at the Universities a stout dissenter, is now 
received into the bosom of the Established Church. 

To those of us who believe that of all branches of literature 
poetry at the moment shows the happiest promise, these two 
anthologies are of profound interest. It is the prentice work 
of the class of young men which is likely to produce from 
its ranks the majority of the poets of the next thirty years, 
It is impossible to desire too much of such work or too many 
workers, “It is with poets as with bricklayers,” says Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch robustly; “if you set a thousand to work you 
are likelier to discover genius than if you set a dozen.” The 
two collections differ slightly in aim. The Cambridge one 
looks as far back as 1900, and consequently includes some 
writers of established reputation. The Oxford book confines 
itself rigorously to the last few years, and names like Mr. 
Belloc, Mr. St. John Lucas, and even Mr. Gerald Gould are 
absent. But certain common featares are revealed in the 
verse of hoth Universities. One is the domination of the lyrical 
form, which Sir Arthur is inclined to regret, though it seems 
to us only natural in youth. Another is the disinclination 
for old metrical forms and the hunt for new and startling 
eadences. It always surprises us that the Newdigate, with 
its Popian coupleis, ever gets itself written nowadays. A 
third is the catholicity of poetic taste, the greater reach 
and area of feeling and thought as compared with bards 
of yesteryear. A fourth is the absence of any predominant 
school. Every writer seems to be honestly seeking to express 
himself in his own way, even though he may show his poetic 
preferences now and then in an echo of some master. All this 
8 said so well by Mr. Murray that the best comment on the 
ethos of this young poetry would be to quote the whole of his 
introduction. His own tastes are classic, he tells us, for he 
holds a rose more beautiful than a cabbage, and Aeschylus 
greater than Strindberg. “ But these results, however true, are 
seldom of much value unless they come as the result of some 
kind of imaginative experience, after the contrary doctrines 
have been given their full chance.” Hence, “I welcome,” he 


Ww sy? ort Poetry, 1910-1913, Edited by G. D. H. C., G. P. D., and 
i 8.V. With an Iatroduciion by Gilbert Murray. Oxford: B. H. Blackwell. 

~ Gd. net (2) Cambrid Poets, 1900-1913; an Anthology. Chosen by 
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says, “this realistic and undiscriminating period in poetry. 
I believe it has its own inward vision and its historical purpose 
to serve; and I am convinced that it will extend the territory 
of true poetry and leave us richer than before.” That is 
finely and courageously said, and we believe it to be the 
truth. 

In the Cambridge volume we find several poems which 
have already received due recognition—Mr. Rupert Brooke's 
delightful “ Grantchester,” for example, and Mr. Flecker’s 
“Mary Magdalene” and “Samarkand,” and Miss Sarojini 
Naidu’s charming exotics, and Mr. J. C. Squire’s “ Railway 
Station.” These are the work of poets who have at any rate 
passed beyond the merely experimental stage. Among the 
others we would single out especially Mr. Martin Armstrong's 
“Exodus,” which has a rough-hewn vigour of imagination ; 
Mrs. Cornford’s delicate verses, tinged with irony and pointed 
with epigram; and Mr. F. W. Stokoe’s “Mury Ford and 
Jimmy Price,” which is an example of the ghostly in poetry 
which youth rarely handles well. Then there is Mr. Harold 
Monro’s “ God,” a dramatic idyll of much power; but perhaps 
Mr. Monro should rank among the reputations already made. 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch laments that the modern lyric is apt 
“to remove itself moreand more from the music of its origin,” 
but Mr. Dermot Freyer’s “The Baccaneer” does not sin in 
this respect, for it has the Elizabethan suggestion of “ song 
and instrument ” :— 

“Give me the nectar of your lips, 

The bales of splendour in your eyes, 

And I will leave the deep-sea ships 
Their meaner merchandise, 

Give me the red gold of your hair, 
The ivory of your white hands, 

And I will sign a truce and swear 
To pillage no man’s lands.” 

The Oxford anthology, from its more recent origin, has, 
perhaps, less finished work to show than the other. It has no 
one quite on the same level of accomplishment as Mr. Rupert 
Brooke or Mr. Flecker. It is also more full of echoes, for 
Oxford is highly sensitive to what she admires. Cambridge 
goes its own way, but young Oxford must burn incense 
first before its chosen shrines. So we have the Celtic harp 
very skilfully played, and a strong-languaged, spasmodic, 
rustic idyll in the manner of Mr. Masefield, and many songs 
about little cities and taverns and French guns in the 
picaresque manner of Mr. Belloc. Such echoes are in no 
way hack imitations, for they are generally quite as good 
as the original, and sometimes better, but they lack the 
stubborn individuality which Mr. Gilbert Murray claims, and 
justly claims, for his flock. The really remarkable thing 
about the collection, however, is the originality of theme and 
mood and manner, greater to our mind than the companion 
volume, for all its superior skill, can show. To take a few 
instances at random: Mr. J. D. Beazley’s “The Ballad of 
my Friend” has just that indefinable touch of magic which 
no taking thought can give. Mr. Brooke's “ Reincarna- 
tion” is a clumsy handling of subtle thoughts, but the 
subtlety is there. Poems like Mr. Elton’s “ News” and Mr. 
Guedalla’s “ The Coming” have drama and a fine breadth of 
imagination. ‘I'hen there is Mr. Meyerstein’s “ The Familiar,” 
perhaps the best thing in the book, which has come straight 
out of the Middle Age, with its macabre jollity and its 
scofling credulity. Or take a different vein, and we have 
Mr. Eric Shepherd’s “ Parvula Dorothea,” a lyric so sincere 
and poignant and free from self-consciousness that we marvel 
at it in a volume of undergraduate verse. Excellent, too, in 
the robustious manner is Mr. Sherard Vines, for his “Mud” 
and “Hotel” really haunt the reader, and “The Road's 
Enough ” is a noble piece of rough-cast philosophy. We agree 
willingly with Mr. Murray when he writes: “To me per- 
sonally .. . the cumulative effect of the present volume has 
come with a shock of some surprise and of great stimulus. 
It shows that the vital forces at work around us are stronger 
than all the deadening force of our average education.” 

In parody and humorous verse the Universities have always 
been pre-eminent, especially Cambridge, but in the Cambridge 
anthology they find no place, though we all know what Mr. 
Squire can achieve in that vein. The Oxford editors happily 
are not so austere, and the specimens they print are a hopeful 
augury for the gaicty of the future. We have light topical 
verse admirably managed, such as the verses to the present 
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respected President of the Union, and Mr. Guedalia’s | Jameson seemed so sure that this or that was ri 
“Vacational” and “Cuckoo Song from the Persian.” Then 


ght, right it 


must be.” 


we have academic skits, the recreation of the studious, such as | His legal eminence was recognized by sheriffdoms and, in 
Mr. Guedalla’s “ Garland from the History Schools,” with its | by a judgeship, and the essential fairness of his ming led ty 


* Saxon Lullaby.” 


“Gin a villein meet a villein 

Coming thro’ demesne, 

Gin a villein strike a villein, 
Can a lord distrain ? 

Ilka master has a manor, 
Ilka lord a man, 

If you cannot tell a manor 
V-n-gr-d-ff can.” 


Or Mr. Bridges-Adams’s “Fragment from the Elizabethan” — 


“ Paracetsus (entering hurriedly) : 
I am become a frightful bloody murtherer : 
Meeting my grandam in the buttery hatch, 
I hackt, forsooth, and hewed her jauntilie, 
And cast her reeking fragments on the air. 
[Ezit, pursued by a cow.” 
But the master of this genre is Mr. R. A. Knox—so complete a 
master that the best of our modern practitioners must look to 
their laurels. His Miltonic parody, “ Megalomania,” is very 
nearly perfect, and “The Visitors’ Book—Hartland Quay ” is 
a breathless effort in metrical ingenuity. But his “ Absolute 
and Abitofhell” is transcendent. When we first read it in 
the Oxford Magazine we thought it the most brilliant thing we 
had seen for years, and a re-reading does not alter our opinion. 
Mr. Knox bas lately examined in prose the loose stones of 
the volume of clerical essays called Foundations, but his verse 
is the profoundest criticism. We desire to advertise the fact 
that the Oxford volume contains this poem, for there are 
many who must wish to possess it. It is almost too perfect 
to permit quotation, but we are tempted to extract a few 
lines. 
“ Yet, lest some envious Critick might complain 
The Bible had been jettisoned as vain, 
Pellucid Jabbok show’d us, how much more 
The Bible meant to us than e’er before. 
Twelve Prophets our unlearn’d forefathers knew, 
We are scarce satisfy’d with twenty-two: 
A single Psalmist was enough for them, 
Our List of Authors rivals A. and M.: 
They were content Mark, Matthew, Luke, and John 
Should bless th’ old-fashion’d Beds they lay upon; 
But we, for ev’ry one of them, have two, 
And trust the watchfulness of blessed Q.” 





A SCOTTISH JUDGE.* 

Mr. Bucuan has performed his pious undertaking with skill 
and with discretion. To attempt to put on paper the vigorous 
and distinctive personality of the late Lord Ardwall was no 
light task; it would have been very easy to exaggerate, and 
not less easy to minimize, the light and shade of that unusual 
and remarkable temperament. Mr. Buchan has done neither; 
he bas drawn a portrait which reveals and suggests what those 
who knew Lord Ardwall would expect to be revealed and sug- 
gested; with no single lapse of taste, with no hesitation, in all 
simplicity, and in all fidelity, he has sketched the character of 
a man who hated humbug and sham with a ferocious hatred, 
and who had no mercy on “the lie in the soul,” however 
benevolent might be the intentions of the liar. Many an 
honest man has sat among the Senators of the College of 
Justice in Scotland; no honester man than Andrew Jameson 
ever sat there. A Scottish lawyer by tradition and inherirance, 
he was admitted an advocate in 1870, at the age of twenty-five, 
and entered upon a career the history of which is well known 
in Scotland. “His mind,” says Mr. Buchan, “ was massive 
rather than subtle, and his logic was of that stalwart type 
which needs no finesse for its vindication,” and he became un- 
rivalled in jury cases. 

“He took a jury into his innermost confidence. ‘Gentlemen,’ 
his air seemed to say, ‘you and I are sensible Scots folk who have 
to earn our living in this wicked world. Let us put our heads to- 
gether and see if we cannot knock some sense out of this foolish 
business.’ He had a perfect genius for what the French call 
dénigrer-ing the evidence of the other side. He would restate it, 
quite fairly, but somehow it sounded less convincing ; and then he 
would comment upvun it, and it was apt to seem peculiarly foolish. 
Finally he would put his own case in short, pithy sentences, and 
drive it home with hammer blows, . . . His candour was clearly 
no forensic device, and the ordinary man argued that if Andrew 





* Andvew Jameson, Lord Ardwall, By John Buchan, London: William 


a frequent demand for his services as an arbitrator. 
though he increased his reputation on the Bench, and th 
there are some pages in this book which will not be overlooked 
by historians either of Scots law or of the Scottish chure! 
Mr. Buchan’s biography owes its existence rather to the may 
than to the lawyer or the controversialist. The candour which 
led him, as his contemporaries believed at the time, to SACrificg 
his prospects of promotion because he could not hon 
follow his party on the Home Rule question, was characteristig 
of his daily life. “ At all times liker a rosy Scots laird than 
the conventional tight-lipped lawyer,” he taught his sons th 
essentials of his own inner life—in Mr. Buchan’s words, “s 
complete fearlessness of man and beast, an ability to cay 
things by their proper names, a profound knowledge of th 
Bible, and an abiding love of the history, the songs, ang 
the ballads of Scotland.” Asa laird, or, as Mr. Buchan, him. 
self a lawyer, puts it more accurately, the husband of a “ leddy,” 
he put a Galloway estate into splendid condition; he wa 
himself a good farmer and a breeder and “ a county possessi 

a man whose obstinate virility was after the heart” of his 
Galloway neighbours. He was a great talker, and his tales 
are justly described as the best of his time. A deep and 
earnest religious spirit was compatible in him, as in many meq 
of an older day, with a delight “in homely and fescenning 
pbrase” and with a hatred of what was not regarded by most 
of his own generation as prudery. “He had much in common 
with the famous Secession minister in Edinburgh a hundred 
years ago, whose life-work was a great Commentary on 
St. Paul’s epistles, and who was wont to declare that he found 
Tom Jones grand stuff for taking the taste of the apostle out 
of his mouth.” Mr. Buchan justly attributes to his talk three 
great qualities :— 

“There were those who shook their heads over such a mannerism 
in a pillar of the Kirk, but I do not believe that it caused the 
weakest brother to stumble. In the first place, it was too deeply 
humorous and too profoundly human. . . . Again, it had astonish. 
ing literary value. He loved the mot juste in denunciation, and 
saw the artistic quality of many classic phrases which are banned 
by convention. Last and most important, it was wholly reverent. 
It was the language of a man who revered Heaven too sincerely te 
leave it out of his daily life. At morning prayers at Ardwall he 
would conclude his petitions for spiritual guidance, delivered in 
the tone and phrase of the old school of Scottish ministers, and 
on the word ‘ Amen,’ and almost in the same breath, would call 
down divine condemnation upon sons who were late for breakfast, 
The curious fact is that it was not incongruous.” 

His biographer describes him as a “ master of brilliant com. 
mination,” and he certainly hated folly as he hated meanness. 
Mr. Buchan’s sketch of this large-brained and great-hearted 
Scotsman, who went through life with a good conscience and 
a rich and hilarious zest, is an achievement in the realistic 
art of the pen, and even readers who were not among those 
who knew and loved Andrew Jameson will, if they doubt the 
faithfulness of so striking a picture, be reassured by a com- 
parison of Mr. Buchan’s vivid words with Sir George Reid's 
vivid painting reproduced in the volume. 





MAOCAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND.* 

WE notice with great satisfaction the new illustrated edition 
of Macaulay's History of England, of which the first volume 
has just been published by Messrs. Macmillan. The fact 
that it is to be edited by one of the most learned of con- 
temporary English historians, Professor ©. H. Firth, of 
Oxford, is a guarantee that the work will be done in the spirit 
of the true scholar. In Professor Firth’s interesting preface 
we are told that in the present instance no attempt is to be 
made to correct Macaulay's statements where new material or 
research has shown them to be incorrect. Such critical 
observations are reserved for a separate publication. At the 
same time Professor Firth tells us that his task has neces 
sitated a close scrutiny of Macaulay’s pages, and that the 
general result has been to increase rather than diminish his 
admiration for what Macaulay succeeded in doing. Naturally 
the bulk of the illustrations are portraits of the great figures in 
Macaulay's period, but we are glad to see that this is not all 
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ere is besides a great wealth of reproductions of engravings 

of buildings, plans, and general illustrations from ballad 

medals, and even title-pages of books. In a word, 
Professor Firth has given a very wide and liberal interpre- 
of the function of “illustrations,” and has filled his 

with things strange and curious. Perhaps one of the 
most memorable is the reproduction of the frontispiece to 
A Cloud of Witnesses, in which the martyrdoms of the 
Covenanters are depicted. 

Our only quarrel with this delightful book is the adoption in 
afew cases of the three-colour process. We cannot honestly 
gay that either Henry VIIL, Cromwell, Monek, Charles IL, 
Nell Gwynn, or the other persons selected for this honour gain 
thereby. The three-colour process may be shorn of a great 
deal of its native vulgarity when the picture is designed for 
such reproduction. When the attempt is made to reproduce 
the colours of oil pictures nothing but a hideous parody is, or 
can be, the result. While professing to show the colours of 
the original picture, this awful engine of torture—it is nothing 
else for those who possess a sense of colour—gives us something 

rfectly different, something in which, as a rule, a dreadful 
shade of mulberry predominates over a grisly riot of dirty 
orange, murky yellow, and muddy grey. As for the faces in 
a three-colour process print, one can only compare them to 
that of the mottled-faced gentleman in Pickwick, 

For ourselves, we must go further and say how much we 
prefer good engravings on copper or good woodcuts to 
black-and-white process blocks for a library book. That we 
shall have a return to the nobler forms of an older and 
austerer form of illustration we do not doubt, but that time is 
not yet. But though we may have to endure the black-and- 
white process block and are forced to acknowledge its 
advantages as regards correctness, we cannot in a serious 
elassic endure the three-colour process print without a protest. 
Even if there is only one weak voice to be raised against the 
purple tyrant of the bour, we will raise it. With so much by 
way of grumble we must tear ourselves away from Professor 
Firth’s fascinating book. We sincerely hope that in the 
forthcoming volumes he wi!l continue his delightful habit of 
reproducing sepulchral monuments, such as the most interest- 
ing figure from “Sir Edward Seymour’s monument at Maiden 
Bradley.” It bas already almost persuaded one reader to pack 
his portmanteau and make tracks for Maiden Bradley. We 
hope also that the precedents of showing “garden improve- 
ments” will be followed, and that the theatre, as in a 
“Scene from E. Settle’s Empress of Morocco,” will not be 
overlooked. 





THE SHETLAND PONY.* 


Tae authors of The Shetland Pony have had the good 
sense to divide their labours between the archaeological and 
the practical sides of their subject, and the result is a rather 
unusually good book of its kind. Professor Ewart’s long 
appendix, which is concerned exclusively with the origin and 
history of the breed, is particularly interesting. He is inclined 
to think that the pigmy size of the Shetland is not due to 
arrested development, and that the pony is not, as has some- 
times been supposed, a backwater in the river of equine 
development. 

Reversion to a primitive type (for example, the appearance 
of a foal with an extra digit), rarely if ever takes place. His 
conclusion is that Shetland and other pigmy breeds, such as 
the Javan, are not descended directly from pigmy wild races, 
but are dwarfed descendants of varieties which had long lived 
under domestication, and owe their small size to such local 
eonditions as enforced inbreeding, poor food, and a stormy 
elimate. In the practical part of the book there is an interest- 
ing description of the management of pony herds. This 
must oe a most delightful occupation, especially delightful if 
children’s ponies ure bred instead of the practical “‘ London- 
derry” pit pony, whose ideal has had to be “as much 
bone as possible and as near the ground as it can be got.” 
The authors of the present volume do not insist as much as 
some writers upon the inconvenience in the show-ring of 
having the two classes of pony lumped indiscriminately 
together. Many breeders of Shetlands seem to think this a 


* The Shetland Pony. By Charles and Anne Douglas. With an Appendix on 


considerable inconvenience, as some judges give points for 
“pit” characteristics and some only for the exactly opposite 
saddle-pony conformation. The result would seem to be a 
good deal of confusion in the minds of some breeders as to the 
type to be aimed at, 

An amusing use to which either small Norwegian or 
Shetland ponies were put in the late fifteenth century is 
quoted at the beginning of the book, from the works of 
Archbishop Olaus Magnus :— 

“ Forraign and Domestic Chapmen buy them for their pleasure, 
and transport them into remote lands to be sold as Wondevs of 
Nature. For they be most ingenious, that they can be taught by 
them to dance and jump at the sound of the Drum or Trumpet : 
and it is their Exercise by such shows to get gain. Moreover, 
they are taught to leap through hoops of Iron or of Lead, not very 
large, as Dogs do, and they will turn themselves about with 
wonderful swiftness. Also being called by their proper names 
they do it, more or less, as they are commanded. These horses 
feed where there is necessity with nothing but broiled fish and 
fir tree wood, and they will drink ale and Wine till they be 
drunken.” 

We have all had experience of the creature which does “ more 
or less as it is commanded.” The authors of The Shetland 
Pony are to be congratulated upon a book which will, we are 
sure, make many of its readers long to set up a herd of these 
attractive little creatures—“ small, robust, gay, shaggy, and 
alert.” 





THE MAGAZINES. 
Lorp DuNRAVEN contributes a “ Last Plea for Federation ” 
to the Nineteenth Century. He argues that while it cannot be 
seriously disputed that the Government obtained approval of 
the principle of Home Rule for Ireland at the last general 
election—a very large assumption, in our opinion—* they 
certainly did not secure a verdict in favour of the particular 
form of Home Rule embodied in this Bill.” Asa matter of fact, 
Lord Dunraven frankly declares the Bill to be unworkable 
as it stands. It must therefore be run in another mould, that 
of Federalism, to meet the reasoned objections of Ulstermen, 
and he finds useful precedents and models in the Constitutions 
of the United States, Canada, Australia, and South Africa. 
Parliament at Westminster will thus be relieved of its con- 
gestion, but the House of Lords must be reconstructed; and 
for the accomplishment of these constitutional reforms written 
Constitutions are necessary, with the inevitable corollary of 
a supreme interpreting Court, the nucleus of which Lord 
Dunraven firds in the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. Unconsciously Lord Dunraven supplies the most 
powerful arguments for the maintenance of the incorporating 
Union by his admission that in general prosperity the whole 
country is advancing fast, while on the other hand the 
Nationalist Party is run by the Ancient Order of Hibernians, 
“a somewhat sacrilegious imitation of Tammany.” Sir 
Henry Seton-Karr, writing under the heading “ What is 
the Next Step?” draws an analogy between the position of 
James I1. in 1688 and that of the present administration, and, 
while holding a general election to be the final apparent 
alternative to civil war, points out that the palpable defects 
of our electoral machinery render a satisfactory issue 
problematical. His article, therefore, forms a good intro- 
duction to that which follows it from the pen of Major Clive 
Morrison-Bell, M.P., urging the reform of the House of 
Commons before the passage of the Home Rule Bill. We 
cannot deal in detail with his very interesting paper on a subject 
which he has made thoroughly his own, but we may briefly 
note the ingenious application of what he calls the decimal 
plan of Redistribution, 2.¢., that any 10 per cent. of the popula- 
tion should be allotted 10 per cent. of the seats in the House of 
Commons, the population of London happily supplying the 
exact unit of population. We must not fail also to appland 
Major Morrison-Bell’s very effective method of dealing with 
those Home Rulers who meet the charge that Ireland is over- 
represented at Westminster by pointing out that the Home 
Rule Bill reduces that representation to forty-two :— 

“To dismember the United Kingdom, with all that this policy 
entails, in order to redress electoral anomalies is indeed an heroic 


policy, and the Chinaman who burns his house down to roast bis 
pig is a mere child in comparison. But it is more than heroic, +t 
is dishonest. What would be thought, let us say, of a member 
of a club who, when accused of winning by means of loaded dice, 
replied ‘ Yes, I know these dice are loaded, and give me a great 








the Making of the Shetiand Pony, by Professor Cossar Ewart, London; 
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advantage, but I do not intend to make use of them much longer. 
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I just want to increase my winnings up to a thousand pounds, and 
as soon as I have done this I will throw them away and put 
myself on an equality with the rest; I object, however, at this 
stage of the game to playing the few remaining coups without 


them’?” 





at present incapable of being determined.” 


belong.” 


it is demanded.” 
instances 





available. 
fits haloes on the heads of the Young Turk leaders. 





avoidance of the episode of Nazim’s murder. 
Wallis, in “ Bulgaria and her Traducers,” 





study of Swift, Stella, and Vanessa. 


In the National Review Mr. Maurice Low deals at length in 
his monthly letter on American Affairs with the Mexican tangle. 
Admitting the sincerity and consistency of President Wilson’s 
action, Mr. Low points out that, having been openly defied by 
Huerta, the United States cannot permit that defiance to con- 
tinue without loss of prestige. Discussing the question whether 
intervention spells ultimate annexation, Mr. Low observes 
that twenty years ago anyone who predicted the annexation 
of the Philippines would have been laughed to scorn, “and 
yet the Philippines were far less attractive than Mexico.” 
Moreover “the American is a great deal more imperialistic 
to-day than he was when the thought of having to administer 
The case of Cuba 
“It was easy to do a successful job of 
house-cleaning in Cuba and get out; it will be a great deal 
more difficult to clean up the Mexican débris, and it will take 
Meanwhile may it not be possible that Imperialism 
will have grown, that Americans will see the advantage of 
being the overlord of Mexico, that Mexico under an American 
Protectorate will come to be regarded not as something 
Mr. Low 
does not go so far as to say these things will happen, but regards 
them as possibilities which must not be lost sight of when 
one considers the future——“ Turkey To-day and To-morrow” 
is the title of a moderate and informing Turcophil article on 
the outlook at Constantinople. The author has no illusions as 
to the old Hamidian régime under which “ Constantinople was 
But he un- 
reservedly condemns the policy of Great Britain as responsible 
for the obliteration of Turkey in Europe and the eclipse of 


the Philippines seemed 
was different. 


shocking.” 


years. 


abnormal, but as a natural political consequence ?” 


a festering mass of corruption and injustice.” 


British prestige in the Near East. At the same time he holds 
that patriotic Turks need no longer mourn the loss of the Euro- 
pean provinces, 
at Stamboul will more than retrieve any loss of prestige 
suffered by the Turk as a result of the late war. It is not 
on the battlefield that the regeneration of Turkey can be 
accomplished.” He sees it rather in an economic reorganisa- 
tion, in which “ first-class British capitalists and merchants will 
revive the policy pursued in the days of Queen Elizabeth, and 
themselves proceed to Turkey and deal at first hand with 
the Turks [instead of employing Levantine intermediaries}, 
exumining on the spot the vast field of undeveloped wealth 
which only awaits a little enterprise and industry to turn it 
into money.” How this is to be done without competitive 
concession-hunting and resort to bagman diplomacy the 
anonymous author refrains from informing us. In this 





context we may notice Sir Charles Hunter's “ Three Weeks in 


Professor Pigou gives a guarded and conditional assent 
to the principle of the minimum wage for agriculture. For 
while he is inclined to hold that “improved wages will lead, 
in some measure, to improved efficiency,” he adds that “the 
magnitude which the favourable reaction is likely to attain is 
And again, “ The 
legal enforcement of a living wage in agriculture in excess of 
the fair wage is on such evidence as we possess, more likely 
to injure than to benefit that grade of workpeople to which 
the less fortunate among ordinary agricultural labourers 
This result, he continues, is fatal to the claim for a 
living wage set out by the Land Inquiry Committee, “ for this 
claim rests wholly on the thesis that the establishment of such 
a wage would directly benefit the labourers in whose behalf 
Sir Henry T. Prinsep criticizes recent 
of intervention by the Governor-General and 
Government of India as calculated to encourage rather than 
repress discontent.——Mr. Noel Buxton, M.P.,as the result ofa 
recent tour, inclines to the belief that, in spite of all drawbacks, 
the Russianizing of Turkish Armenia is the best solution 
In her “Six Osmanli Patriots” Mrs. Charlton 
The 
sketch of Enver shows masterly reticence in its complete 
Mr. H. M. 
subjects a recent 
extraordinary article by Captain Trapmann to damaging 
analysis, and finally we may note Mrs. Woods’s admirable 


“The establishment of a stable government 


tt —— 
the Balkans,” an account of his visit to the theatre of the 
campaign in Thrace, from Tchatalja to Kirk Kilisse, He 
describes it as a “lightning trip,” and his hasty impressions 
throw little light on the “ balance of criminality” in the gop, 
duct of the war. His sympathies are markedly Turcophil; 
he has no love for the Bulgarians, yet he declares on the 
authority of eyewitnesses that there is not a grain of truth jg 
the charges brought against them of their inhnman treatment 
of the Turkish prisoners after the capture of Adrianople 
Apart from this, he asserts that “the charges of unn 
cruelty and wanton destruction lie more heavily against th 
Christian soldiers, in this war at any rate, than they do 
against the Mussulman.” Partisans of the Turks fail t 
realize that the blackest crime of which they were guilty 
was their callous and inhuman disregard for the sufferings 
of their own starving soldiers, who were herded to the 
fighting line on empty stomachs, and utterly neglected 
by their own compatriots when disabled by wounds o 
disease. In “Towards the Truth” the editor continues 
his investigations into the Marconi affair, which he maip. 
tains has been entirely reopened by the verdict of the Stock 
Exchange. The detailed account which he gives of the 
investment and administration of the Liberal Party funds 
must be most unpleasant reading for all but the most servile 
of partisans——Miss Black-Hawkins writes pleasantly on 
“Snakes and their Ways”; and Miss Jane Findlater, under 
the heading “ Is Drunkenness Curable?” shows how it comes 
about that philanthropic effort succeeds where State institn. 
tions fail. 

In the Contemporary the “Plea for Settlement” preferred 
by Mr. J. A. Murray Macdonald, M.P., shows clearly how 
deeply the constitutional crisis has come to exercise the 
consciences of moderate Liberals. Mr. Murray Macdonald 
frankly recognizes the gravity and genuineness of the Ulster 
protest. To him it is obvious that Ulster will never willingly 
accept a scheme that is supported only by the Liber 
Party. “This is natural, and we admit it. To meet th 
Ulster protest there must be a conference between parties and 
agreement as its result.” (The sentence that we have italicized 
was no doubt written under the mollifying influence of 
Mr. Asquith’s Ladybank pronouncement.) Mr. Murray 
Macdonald finds in “full and open acceptance by Unionists 
as by Liberals of the principle of a federal scheme for 
the United Kingdom as a whole” the only basis of such 
agreement.——Mr. J. M. Hone has a short but interesting 
paper on “James Larkin and the Nationalist Party,” in 
which he lays stress on the deadly antagonism between 
Mr. Larkin and the Ancient Order of Hibernians. Mr. Hone 
blames the politicians for the side issue which has been 
raised in Dublin. “They have allowed their power in the 
Irish capital to derive, on the one hand, from a secret 
tyranny; on the other, from the interest of publicans. Sir 
Charles Cameron’s recent report on the housing conditions 
in the city reflects little credit on a Corporation which is 
largely Nationalist in the orthodox meaning of the word.” 
Mr. Hone, whose detachment is so remarkable that it is 
impossible to say to which side his sympathies incline, predicts 
that Mr. Larkin will establish new groupings of parties in the 
city and county of Dublin :— 





“ The new bourgeoisie is Protectionist and believes that Home 
Rule will keep out foreign influence; but Larkin believes that 
Home Rule will promote the spirit of internationalism and of 
brotherhood. It remains to be seen which is right. Mr. Larkin 
will not kill the present Bill. But if Ulster, or some accident, kill 
the Bill, then Mr. Larkin may kill the Nationalist movement.” 

In his brief reference to Mr. Larkin’s earlier activities, Mr. 
Hone alludes to Wexford. It is a pity that a plain record of 
Mr. Larkin’s trade-wrecking achievements in that town has 
never been published. Mr. Thomas Okey packs intoten pages 
an immense amount of illuminating information on the recent 
general elections in Italy. Without in the least minimizing 
their serious and regrettable features—the influx of illiterates 
under the’new Franchise Act, the indifference of the Roman 
voters, the control of the electoral machinery in the south by 
the grands électeurs, and the strange situation created by the 
triumphant return of Signor Nasi, a former Minister who had 
been convicted of the embezzlement of public funds—Mr. 
Okey finds ground for hope in the successes of the Socialists, 
who, “with few exceptions, are not a subversive body,” in 
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re, who fully recognizes that the south is heavily 
and miserably neglected, and in the growth of a 
healthy revolt against the empty rhetoric of the Chauvinist 
Nationalists. “ Italian common sense, while accepting the 
occupation of Libya as a fait accompli, has called for a halt in 
further colonial adventure and aggressive Imperialism. a 
Professor J. Arthur Thomson, who occupies the chair of 
Natural History at Aberdeen University, sends an interest- 
ing paper on the “ Thinking Horses” of Elberfeld, describing 
the exploits of the “clever Hans and his successors, and 
the investigations conducted by various scientific experts. 
The verdict of these observers ‘tends to the conclusion that 
the horses do in some measure understand what they are 
being trained to do, that they do in some mysterious way 
calculate.” He sums up as follows :— 

“Tt is plainly the task of further investigation to arrange a 
series of crucial experiments which will meet or seek to meet the 
objections which critics have done well to urge. On the other 
view, which finds no evidence of trickery, the results seem, indeed, 
like the beginning of a new chapter in animal psychology. The 
horses have shown not only extraordinary powers of precise atten- 
tion, concentration, association, and memory, but an unsuspected 
genius for dealing with numbers, Those who take this view need 
not, of course, accept Krall’s too generous conclusion that his 
horses think as men do; but they must give him credit as an 
educator who has been rewarded by the discovery of remarkable 
mental powers which at present elude analysis. In any case, it is 
for comparative psychology to continue the investigation on the 
strictest scientific lines.” 

In the Fortnightly an article signed “#” renews the plea for 
the action of the Crown to procure a dissolution. The writer 
urges that the precedents of 1784 and 1834 should be revived. 
The argument is that the prerogative of the Crown still 
exists in the case of dissolution just as it does in the case of 
the creation of peers. If the country was prepared to allow 
the Government to use the latter weapon when it suited their 
purpose, why should they object to the same armoury being 
searched for means to avoid civil war? Of course this logic 
by no means covers the whole case; for instance, in creating 
peers the King would have been acting on the advice of his 
Ministers; in dissolving Parliament he would be acting alone. 
——* An Outsider” writes on the conciliation of Ulster in a 
manner which we should have thought would now have been 
impossible even for the most servile of party Liberals, such 
as he appears to be. Such futile arguments as these are 
brought forward: “As there will be no attempt at religious 
or civil persecution, there can be no objection to any safe- 
guards, however unnecessary, that the Covenant Party may 
devise to prevent such an attempt.” For the Nationalists 
only want the cordial co-operation of Ulster. It seems hope- 
less when people write in this way and refuse to look facts in 
the face. The facts are not the possibilities of the insertion 
of paper guarantees, which all experience has shown to be 
worthless, but the certainty that if Home Rule is forced 
upon Ulster there will be civil war. “Outsider” paints a 
gloomy picture of the collapse and bankruptcy of the 
Belfast manufacturers when they have been isolated from 
the world by the Liberal Government. Has he ever 

considered that they may have counted the cost too, 
and if they are willing to face such consequences open- 
eyed, is it likely they will be deterred by the prospect of a 
small dose of Liberal oil in the shape of guarantees to be poured 
on the raging waters P In a long and detailed article “ Ex- 
cubitor ” defends the rumoured addition to naval expenditure. 
We are given a detailed account of the increase of the 
German navy in answer to the dove-like cooings in the Daily 
Chronicle of Grand Admiral von Tirpitz, who chose through 
that medium to explain to us that the German navy was not 
an instrument for war. He told us, too, that Mr. Churchill’s 
proposal of a naval holiday was impossible, because to do so 
would mean the alteration of the German navy law, but forgot 
to add that this law has twice been altered in the direction of 
increase of armaments. Nor was the explanation of the 
sudden acceleration in 1909 any more credible. Admiral 
von Tirpitz expected the readers of the Daily Chronicle to 
believe that this hastening of construction was not under- 

taken because it would reduce the superiority of England in 

first-class ships to two, but because the German Government 

wished “to maintain the regularity of work at the shipbuilding 

yards.” “ Excubitor ” touches on the infamous suggestion of 

the Small Navy party that journalists work up panics at the 

bidding of the armaments firms. These people apparently 
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are so intoxicated by their own virtue and wisdom that 
they cannot conceive anyone taking an opposite view except 
from the basest of motives The one break in the storm- 
clouds of labour unrest would seem to be co-partnership, and 
a very interesting and hopeful account of some of the 
developments of the principle is given by Mr. Kershaw. 
A distinction is made between profit-sharing and co- 
partnership. The former is merely the division of a certain 
amount of money among the employees of a firm, while 
the latter system makes the workpeople shareholders in the 
business. Mr. Kershaw lays down three things as necessary 
to commercial success : “(1) A plentiful and cheap supply 
of capital; (2) a plentiful supply of skilled and contented 
labour; and (3) skilled technical and business manage- 
ment, which can take instant advantage of all opportunities 
offered for improving the manufacture and extending the 
market for the finished goods.” Some of the failures of the 
attempts of workmen to run enterprises of their own, quarries 
and coul mines, have come about from their inability to 
comply with conditions (1) and (3). The hope for co-partner- 
ship is that it can combine them all. The principle which 
Mr. Kershaw advocates, and which has worked well in practice, 
is this: arate of interest is set aside for the shares of the 
company, say five per cent., any profit beyond this is divided 
between the shareholders and the workpeople. This profit is 
paid half in cash and half in shares tothe workers. These 
thas have a direct interest in the success of the business not 
only in the bonus paid over in cash, but in the interest on their 
shares. It is very encouraging to learn that the undertakings 
which have now been making use of co-partnership for some 
years have had no labour troubles. 

Lovers of detective stories will find a well constructed one 
in Blackwood, by Mr. John Buchan, a story which would be 
very good indeed if the writer’s powers of character-drawing 
were equal to his skill in dealing with a plot. The moving force 
of a vast international anarchist conspiracy is shown to us in 
the person of an old gentleman of great possessions and assured 
social position. His sudden death from so-called heart failure 
produces a column of obituary notice in the Times, and his 
funeral is attended by two eminent statesmen, so completely 
has his shure in the conspiracy been concealed by his place in 
society. The account of the shadowing of the barrister who 
discovere the truth and the dangers he runs in London are 
cleverly described. The machinery of the story has been 
excellently thought out, except in one particular. The barrister 
in question wishes to go from his flat in Down Street to an 
Embassy in Grosvenor Square in his own motor. To avoid 
suspicion, as he knows he is closely watched, he determines to 
make the journey by way of Harrow. When he has got as far 
as the Edgware Road he discovers that he is not being driven 
by his own chauffeur but by a substitute, obviously a creature 
of the enemy, to whom he apparently gave directions without 
noticing the change. The story ends in the conventional way, in 
which everything is bushed upand kept from public knowledge, 
a convenient suicide satisfying the demands of justice. Whya 
cultivated old gentleman of property should be an anarchist 
is well uccounted for by his being a man of vast powers, but 
with a deep rooted hatred of all the restraints of civilisa- 
tion. Mr. Darnell Davis retells the story of Ralegh's 
explorations of Venezuela in search of the fabulous El 
Dorado, which, like the pot of gold at the end of the rainbow, 
was always a little further off. To some of the Indian chiefs 
Ralegh showed a picture of Queen Elizabeth, which “they 
so admired and honoured, as it had been easie to have 
brought them idolatrous thereof.” Mr. Davis tells us that 
“in the last years of the nineteenth century a portrait of 
Mr. Gladstone, taken from one of the English picture papers, 
was the subject of adoration at an Indian settlement in the 
interior of British Guiana.” The tragedy of Rualegh’s end 
can never be read without rousing our deepest feelings at the 
infamous bebaviour of King James, who beheaded Ralegh to put 
the King of Spain in a good temper, so that he might consent to 
the marriage of Charles to the Spanish Infanta. What England 
suffered from the infamy, tyranny, depravity, and incompetence 
of the Stuarts is incalculable. Miss Gertrude Bell continues 
her narrative of a journey through the Syrian desert, and by her 
keenness of observation and power of writing makes a journey 
interesting to us which was uneventful except for the bitter 
cold. Mr. Arthur Page discusses the value of the Judicial 
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naturally welcome this article, as for twenty-five years and 
more this view of the Privy Council has been expounded in 
our columns. Mr. Page thinks the time has come when 
the Dominions should be represented on the Bench of this 
highest Court, though he rejects, and we think wisely, Lord 
Haldane’s opinion that the Court should circulate in the 
Empire instead of sitting in London, 

In the United Service Magazine for December we get a final 
instalment of Mainwaring’s delightful ‘* Discourse of Pirates.” 
This is followed by articles on the Channel Tunnel by 
Admiral Fremantle and the editor, and by a very interesting 
instalment from Pasley’s “ Essay.” Other articles deserving 
special mention are “The Making of Sandhurst in 1812” and 
“The Royal East India Volunteers.” During the critical part 
of the great French war, when the country was in imminent 
peril of invasion, the East India Company, not content with 
having its army in India, raised a brigade of infantry in 
London from among its servants, plus a force of artillery. 
The uniform was certainly a very handsome one. It consisted 
of a scarlet coat turned up with blue, buff waistcoat and 
breeches, and a large bushy ornamented with a plume. 





FICTION. 
THE VISION SPLENDID.* 
THE clever authors of Chantemerle have again laid the novel- 
reading public under obligation by an excellent historical 
romance in which they adhere to what may be called the 
elassic principle of inventing the chief personages, and 
introducing historical characters only in subsidiary réles. 
The time chosen is 1830, and the story has two main motives, 
being concerned with the religious revival which bad its 
eentre in the common room of Oriel, and also with the 
political conflict between the upholders of the dispossessed 
Legitimist régime and the newly established Orleunist 
monarchy. These two widely divergent currents of thought 
and aspiration converge in the personal relations of the hero 
and heroine. Tristram Hungerford, born and bred in “the 
sacred village of Clapham,” a disciple in turn of Whately and 
Hurrell Froude, hus settled down in Oxfordshire, where his 
nearest neighbours are his old tutor, Mr. Grenville, an 
urbane, aristocratic parson, and his only daughter Horatia— 
born in the year of Trafalgar. Horatia is a vivacious and 
attractive young woman, well read in the classics, too well 
pleased with her independence to exchange it for a humdrum 
marriage, delighted to keep Tristram as ber best male friend, 
but resenting any disposition on his part to be regarded as a 
gerious suitor for her hand. She had, in fact, refused him 
a few years earlicr, and he had never renewed his suit, 
though his feelings remained unaltered and Horatia’s father 
would have welcomed the match. He is still meditating 
taking orders when a young French friend of bis, the son of 
a Legitimist duke who has withdrawn to England with the 
fallen House, comes to stay with him, and by his good looks, 
his grace, and his varied accomplishments makes an easy 
conquest of the fastidious blue-stocking. Mr. Grenville is at 
first furious—for is not the Vicomte a Papist ?—and appeals 
to Hungerford to dissuade Horatia from the match; but 
Hungerford, though not without grave misgivings as to its 
ultimate result, resolutely suppresses his own feelings and 
ehampions Horatia’s cause when he finds that her happiness is 
at stake. Thus the first stage of the romance ends in the irony 
of renunciation; for Hungerford not only actively assists in the 
shattering of his hopes, but so complete is his self-effacement 
that neither of the happy lovers realizes what their union has 
cost him. So Horatia becomes the Vicomtesse de la Roche- 
Guyon, and, after a blissful honeymoon in Brittany, enters 
on the stage of disillusionment under the matriarchal rule 
of the terrible old dowager duchess. Her Prince Charming 
is not long in revealing himself in his true colours: he 
ig delightful so long as he is allowed to go his own 
way, but his own way involves the keeping up of old 
entanglements, and though his relations with his Egeria, 
Madame de Vigerie, are platonic, the worst construction is put 
on their clandestine meetings by ill-natured gossips, and 
Armand’s prevarication leads to a permanent estrangement, 
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which is not healed on the birth of bis heir. ‘The best featan 
in her husband’s mixed character is his idealism in espousi 

a lost cause, and nothing becomes him so well in life oy 
manner of leaving it in the abortive rising of the Duchease de 
Berry. The brief and tragic episode of Horatia’s married life 
related at great length and with many admirable pictures of 
the aristocratic salons in Paris and in the provinces, detaches 
the reader entirely from the parallel progress of the other grou 
of characters in England whose fortunes are bound up wn 
the Tractarian movement; and though their paths again con. 
verge when Hungerford visits Horatia in Paris, and later on 
when her son is grown up and visits him, a hardworking 
Anglican clergyman in the East End of London, one cannot 
resist the conclusion that the authors have combined the 
materials for two novels in a single volume, and that what 
they have gained in variety they have lost in artistic concen. 
tration, 





My Lady of the Chimney Corner. By Alexander Irving, 
(Eveleigh Nash. 3s. 6d. net.}—We cannot but regret that 
Mr. Irvine has, so to speak, fallen between three stools: his 
last book certainly cannot be classed asa biography, for it 
does not claim to be anything so exhaustive or so serious ; 
nor is it fiction: “I have not even changed or disguised 
the names of the little group of neighbours who lived with 
us”; nor again does it consist of the drawing, from personal 
recollection, of the portrait of the writer’s mother, for many 
episodes are included and conversations recorded in detail, in 
which he can have had no share. The mixture which results 
from this indecision is somewhat bewildering, and the figure 
of Anna, the mother, is worthy of more faithful portraiture 
than has been allowed her; for it is a wonderful figure of an 
old Irishwoman, who has fought her life long with poverty 
and hardship, her heart full of love and humour and religion, 
and Mr. Irvine writes of her with an admirable strength of 
devotion. But better than his rather free sketching of her 
character we like his accounts of the neighbours, of the 
doings in “Pogue's Entry,” and, above all, of the exchange 
of Sunday broth, with the subsequent deductions from its 
ingredients as to the financial state of the barterer. “ Bacon 
un’ nettles,” Jamie said; “she’s as bard up as we are this 
week.” All this is delightfully intimate; indeed, the whole 
book is worthy of praise for its careful writing, its brave 
attempt to be in Irish what the life of Margaret Ogilvie is in 
Seots, and its spirit of love and enthusiasm. 

The Grey Cat. By J. B. Harris-Burland. (Chapman and 
Hall. 6s.)—It is impossible in recommending or condemning 
a detective story to feel any certainty of general approval; for 
no two patrons of this class of literature like their dish with 
the same flavour. Some enjoy a prolonged suspense, the thrill 
of discovery reserved for the last page; some prefer to watch 
throughout the workings of Nemesis: some like to be bewildered, 
others to feel themselves “in the know”: these demand a love 
interest, for these, men only must occupy the stage. Those, 
and we confess that they bave our sympathy, who need a little 
romance mingled with the severer technicalities of crime and 
detection, will find all that they most enjoy in Mr. Harris- 
Burland’s new book, which moves with the desperate activity 
of transpontine drama among storms on sea and land, foul 
play and prisons, unkind husbands and splendid heroes: so 
impetuous is its course from the murder in the lane to the 
not-to-be-divulged solution that it is difficult even for a 
reviewer to criticize the book with calm aloofness. It is 
an excellent story of its kind, which kind, it is true, demands 
neither especial skill in the drawing of character nor the 
subtleties of a good prose style; and it may boast some touch 
of originality in the way in which the whole plot is made to 
depend on four women, all of them passive, if not unwilling, 
sharers in its complications, yet all of immense importance 
to the working out of destiny. 


The White Thread. By Robert Halifax. (Methuen and Co. 
6s.)—Tilly, the heroine of this book, is a general servant, and 
it must be confessed that her character is a little too good to 
be true. It is impossible to find a single fault with her, and 
what is more, her epistolary style, though occasionally ungram- 
matical, is so fluent as to be quite unbelievable. AJl the same, 
the book is really very attractive, and Tilly is fairly human in 
her perfection, being represented as a warm-hearted, impulsive 
little person who can see no harm in anyone. But the 
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ee 
rpose of this book is not to describe Tilly but to 
— warning finger to the statistics as to the increase 
of lunacy in England, and to the pressing need of tackling the 


problem of our degenerates. The powder in the jam is deftly 
concealed, but it is there all the same. The most frivolous of 
novel-readers will feel, after putting down the book, that 
something must be done, and done quickly, to prevent the 
fecble-minded from increasing the population so extensively 
as they do at present. That the last legislative efforts in this 
direction will prove sufficient is more than doubtful. 


The Unwilling Adventure. By R. Austin Freeman. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 6s.)—The fact that the events of this novel 
take place more that a hundred years ago is hardly noticeable 
after the first few chapters, a desert island being much the 
same in any age. It is, however, of course easier to manage 
eighteenth-century pirates than it would be in a present-day 
story. Mr. Austin Freeman may fairly claim that his story 
fulfils the condition of the dedication to “ Treasure Island” :— 

«... Sailor tales to sailor tunes, 


"And Buccaneers and buried ‘Gold, s 

And all the old romance, retold 

Exactly in the ancient way.” 
The reader will have a shrewd suspicion that “John and 
Lawrence,” to whom the book is dedicated, are really the 
authorities at whose bebest it was written. 


READABLE Novets.—Concessions. By Sydney Schiff. 
(John Lane. 6s.)—Although the atmosphere of mystery tends 
rather to evaporate than to be dispersed towards the end of 
the book, Concessions is a good story of intrigue in Paris 
and Italy and London. Lucy Bettesworth. By George 
Bourne. (Duckworth and Co. 6s.)—Mr. Bourne fully under- 
stands the character and technique of the life of the Surrey 
labourer; but, for his leisurely sketches of this vanishing race, 
he is content to rely rather on speculation than on facts. 
Young Eve and Old Adam. By Tom Gallon. (John Long. 
6s.)—Mr. Gallon cannot fail to be exciting, even when he 
concerns himself with the melodramatic and thoroughly 
unpleasant people, forgers and drunkards, who circle round 
the innocent figure of young Eve. The Milky Way. By E. 
Tennyson Jesse. (William Heinemann. 63.)—An_ incon- 
sequent, happy story of delightful young vagrants in a world 
of incredible kindliness. The Mystery of the Green Car. By 
August Weissl. (Thomas Nelson and Sons. 2s. net.)—Mr. 
Weissl’s book is a little hampered by the necessary transla- 
tion from the German: it is, however, a thrilling and detailed 
specimen of the orthodox detective story. 
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SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





[Under this heading we notice such Books of the wesk as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms. ] 


Paris Nights, and Other Impressions of Places and People. 
By Arnold Bennett. (Hodder and Stoughton. 12s. net.)— 
Paris is by no means the only place described by Mr. Bennett 
in these collected sketches, many of which have already 
appeared in magazines. Mr. Bennett gives us some brilliant 
impressions of London, of Italy, of Switzerland, and of the 
Riviera, Fontainebleau forest, the gaming tables at Monte 
Carlo, the National Liberal Club smoking-room, the Opera at 
Florence—all of these can provide him with themes not only 
for a picture, but for a quiet homily of the sort in which he 
delights, None of the descriptions, however, is better than 
that written on the occasion of a visit paid to his native 
Potteries after a long absence. The clog-dancer, for instance, 
at the flamboyant, modern “ Hanbridge Empire” gives Mr 
Bennett the opportunity for reflecting that “hundreds of 
times I have been wakened in winter darkness to the sound 
of clogs on slushy pavements; and when I think of clogs I 
think of the knocker-up, and hurried fire-lighting, and tea 
and thick bread, and the icy draught from the opened front 
door, and the factory gates, and the terrible timekeeper 
therein, and his clock.” We may quote a few words, too, that 
seem to call up most vividly one side at least of life in the 
coal-mining villages of the Midlands :— 

“Once I was talking to a man whose father, not himself a 


the individuality to which everyone turned in doubt or need. And 
I was getting this man to untap the memories of his childhood. 
* Eh!’ he said, ‘I remember how th’ women used to come to my 
mother sometimes of a night, and beg, “ Mrs. B., an’ ye got any 
old white shirts to spare? They're bringing ‘em up, and we mun 
lay ‘em out!” And I remember * But just then he had to 
leave me, and I obtained no more. But what a glimpse!” 





A word must be added in appreciation of the clever drawings 
by Mr. E. A. Rickards with which the book is illustrated. 





Gabriel Harvey's Marginalia. Collected and edited by 
G. ©. Moore Smith. (Shakespeare Head Press, Stratford- 
upon-Avon. 16s, net.)—There are few Elizabethans of whose 
personal history we know more than of Gabriel Harvey's, but 
the present collection of his Marginalia (admirably printed 
by Mr. A. H, Bullen) gives us yet more insight into his 
character. It is not a particularly attractive personality 
that is revealed by these jottings, or by Mr. Moore Smith's 
delightful if somewhat white-washing biographical sketch. 
There is no doubt something a little pathetic in the story of 
this ambitious young Cambridge scholar who thought himself 
destined for a high political career, but who failed com- 
pletely, and ended his long life by quack-doctoring in an 
Essex village. But it is hard to sympathize with ambition 
that fails, and Harvey’s self-confidence sometimes rings a 
little too much like mere conceit :— 

“The most praegnant Rule, & Soucrain Maxim, of my whole 
Vertu, & Fortune: no Boddy, withowt Audacity: no Treasure, 
like A nimble, & durable Boddy: with A liuely & euer-cheerly 
mind: and an inuincible confidence in all interteinements, & 
actions. Your daily charg, to exercise, to lawgh: to proceed 
bowldly. And then Eloquence, & Industry, will acheue all.” 

We can easily see in such words as these the Gabriel Harvey 
whom Nashe so brilliantly describes at the supreme moment 
of his career, when Queen Elizabeth held her Court near 
Cambridge at Audley End, “to which place Gabriell (to doo his 
countrey more worship & glory) came ruffling it out huffty- 
tuffty in his suite of velvet.” Leicester presented him to the 
Queen, 

“And it pleased her Highnes to say that he lookt something 
like an Italian. No other incitement he needed to rouze his 
plumes, prick up his eares, and run away with the bridle betwixt 
his teeth; . . . and quite renounst his naturall English accents 
& gestures, & wrestled himselfe wholy to the Italian puntilios, 
speaking our homely Iland tongue strangely, as if he were but a 
raw practitioner in it, & but ten daies before had entertained a 
schoole-master to teach him to pronounce it.” 

We have not space to discuss here the marginal note on 
Harvey’s copy of Chaucer, in which he makes a reference to 
Hamlet, which, Mr. Moore Smith believes, makes it necessary 
to put back the usually accepted date of the play’s publica- 
tion by at least two years. The question is an intricate one, 
and is not very clearly treated by Mr. Moore Smith; and we 
must content ourselves by saying that a rigorous examination 
of the evidence seems greatly to weaken the force of his 
contentions. 





The Art of Nijinsky. By Geoffrey Whitworth. (Chatto 
and Windus. 3s. 6d. net.)—Among the too numerous works 
of gushing admiration which are perhaps the only evil 
result of the Russian dancers’ success, Mr. Whitworth’s 
deserves to be mentioned as an honourable exception. It is 
true that he praises; but his praise is discriminating, and, 
strangest of all in a writer upon dancing, he shows some 
knowledge of the history and literature of the subject. Miss 
Dorothy Mullock’s coloured sketches, while lacking in 
strength, often catch very cleverly a characteristic movement 
of the dancer. 





Readers of theological literature are not to be neglected in 
the present excellent custom of cheap reprints. Messrs, 
Macmillan are issuing a “ Shilling Theological Library,” which 
already includes some of the more popular writings of 
Kingsley, Farrar, Westcott, and Church, and one or two books 
by living theologians such as Dr. Illingworth, Mr. William 
Temple, and Mr. Bernard Lucas. Messrs. Hodder and 
Stoughton are busy with the first fifty volumes of The Exposi- 
tor’s Inbrary at two shillings, in which the popular names 
appear of Dale, John Watson, Alex. Maclaren, Godet, Marcus 
Dods, Handley Moule, and others, Both series are clearly 








miner, had been the moral chieftain of one of these large villages, 





printed and attractively bound. 
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(Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 


the Government. 


as a whole. 





Thomas Hardy's Wessex. 
and Co. 


By Hermann Lea. 


will find much to please them in this book. 


but regard as a rather pedantic task. 


— 


We have received from Messrs. Stanford copies of their new 
The first 
of these is marked simply with the boundaries of the City and 
The other two are 
marked respectively with the boundaries of the Parliamentary 
All three 


two-inch map of London in three different forms. 
of the Administrative County (5s. 64d.). 


and of the Municipal Constituencies (6s, eacl). 
maps are equally finely produced. 





New Epirions.—Problems of Empire. By Viscount Hythe. 
(Longmans and Co. 5s. net.)—Some new matter has been 
added to Lord Hythe’s plea for Federalism in this cheaper 
edition, as well as a short preface by Lord Grey. We may 
also mention a cheap issue of The Maid of France, by Andrew 
Lang (Longmans and Co., 63. net), and the issue of four 
new volumes of William Morris’s prose works in “ Longmans’ 
Pocket Library,” namely, The Well at the World's End (2 vols.), 
The Wood beyond the World, and The Story of the Glittering 
Plain. (Longmans and Co. 2s. net each vol.) 











NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 





Silen (H. S.), Photo-Electricity, 8vo (Longmans) net 7/6 
Ambler (L.), The Old Halls and Manor Houses of Yorkshire, 4to 

(Batsford) net 35,0 
..{E. Mathews) net 2/6 
78 
6” 


Anderson (A. L. H.), Echoes, a Book of Verse, cr 8vo 
Anstey (M.), The Romance of bible Chronology, folio Loum Bros.) net 
Armitage (H. ), Sorrelsy kes, 8vo ..(Wheeler) net 





Baker (J.), Reminiscent Gossip of Men and Matters.. (Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
Bolton (C.), Ulcer of the Stomach, 8vo........ .(E. Arnold) net 15,0 
Bargess (G.), Maxims of Noah, cr 8vo...... ; (Simpkin) net 386 
Carter (H. G.), Genera of British Plants, er 8v0. (Camb. Univ. Press) net 4/0 
Carus (P.), Principle of Relativity in ihe Light- of the Philo sophy of 
Fenn: (Open Court Pub, Co.) net 4/0 
Carus (P.), The Mechanistic P rinciple and the Non-Mechanieal, Svo 
(Open Court Pub. Co.) net 4,0 


Catalogue of the Paintings at Doughty House, Richmond, and Elsewhere, 
in the Collection of Sir Frederick Cook, folio ...... = inemann) net 126/0 
Clapperton (J. A.), The Essentials of Theology, er 8vo . . H. Kelly) net 34 
Croce (B.), The P hilosop yhy of Giambattista Vico, 8vo... “i Latimer) net 10/6 
Dahl (L. H.), The Roman Camp and the Irish Saint at Bur gh Castle, 8vo 
vn urrold) net tr 6 










Duncan (B.), Virginia’s Venetian, er 8V0 .............cccceeeeeeeees ...-(Drane) 6/0 
Duncan (J.), Applied Mechanics for Engineers, 8vo ........ (Macmillan) net 8/6 
Early Poems. By M.A., cr 8v0 2... cceececssesseeeeeeccenees ‘(E. Mathews) net 3.6 
Perguson (W. D. ;, The Legal Terms Common to the Macadonian Inserip- 
tions and the New Testament, roy 8vo ............... (Camb. Univ. Press) net 3/0 
Fleming (G.), Mostly True, cr 8V0 ..............csseeeeseseeeseeseeses (Longmans) net 40 
Flitch "u. E. C.), A Little Journey in Spain, 8vo ... (Richards) net 7.6 
Francis (M. E.), Molly's Fortunes, er 8vo.......... (Sands) net 36 
Garratt (E. RB. Soe Diamond in the "Rough, er 8yo.. Simpkin) net 2/6 
rge (H. ), Miladi of the Fist, cr 8vo . cseenrerecorsoes (everett) GO 
Grant (C.), English Education and Dr. Mo: atessori, ¢ er 8v0 
(Gardner & Darton) net 2/6 
@rayson (D.), The Friend!y Road, 8vo (A, Melrose) net 5.0 


.. (Heinemann) net 2/46 
.. (Heinemann) net 2/6 
..(Hutchingon) net 76 


Great Engravers: Fragonaud, Moreau, Le Jeune, ‘&e.... 
Great Engravers: William Hogarth, 8Vo ............ccccc0c0 
Mali (H. F.-), Margaret's Book, 8vo... 


Harper (M. v. ), Management and Bree ding of Horses, er 8v0(K. Pav!) net 10.0 
Haverfield (F.), Ancient Town-Planning, 8vo ............(Clarendon Press) net 6/0 
Henderson (B. W.), At Oxford, and other Pc ems, er Svo......(Methuen) net 2/6 
Hyder (J.), The Case for Land Nationalisation, Svo ...........(Simpkin) net 26 
Inchiey (W.), The Theory of Heat Engines, 8vo ........ .(Longmans) net 7/6 
James (G. De S. W..-), The Curtain, er Svo .......... (Bverett) 6/0 
Jost (1..), Plant Physiology, roy Svo..... ‘ .. (Clarendon Pre net 2/6 
Kernahan (Mrs. C.), ‘The Blue Diam ond, cr 8vo Re (Everett) 6/0 


Knowles (Sir L.), A Day with the Corps Students in Germany, roy 8vo 
(Sinpkin) ret 3/6 





lady, af Grosvenor Place (The): Society in London. By a Member of It, 
er® seaseeee. (Holden & Har lingh am} 60 
la ‘aad (J. 4 “The Gos spel Sti ry in Art, SN socis (Macmilian) net 15,0 
Loeb (J.), Artific ial Parthencgeneesis and Fertil lisation n,  8¥i > 
(Camb. Univ. Preas) net 160 
Luce (M.), Shakespeare, the Man and His Work, cr Svo (Arvo wsmith) net 3,6 
Lyon (LL, 8.), Elements of Debating, er 8vo (Camb. Univ. Preas) net 40 
Lyons (A. N.), Simple Simon: iis Adventures in the Thistle Patch(Lane) 60 
eCaw (J.), Diseases of Children, er 8vo.. (B alli re) net 10/6 





Maealister (R. A. 8.), The P hilistines, their History and Civilisation, 8vo 

(ui. Milford) net 30 
Male (E.), Religious Art in France of the Eighteenth Century (Dent) net 21,0 
Marks (T. E.), The Land of the Commonwealth, 8vo ......(P. 8. King) net 50 
Morgan (T. y” ), Heredity and Sex, er 8vo............ t (I. Milford) net % 
20 | eople, er 8vo ‘ (S.P.C.K.) net 50 
rne (D.) the Hills, er Svo . Mauneel) net 24 


Moule (A. E. » r he Cc onnger » 
OR; 





The Dictators: Shall They Ruin Us? By Michael McCarthy. 
3d.)—Mr. McCarthy, whose 
opinions, being those of a Roman Catholic Unionist, deserve 
especial consideration, bas written a very lively attack upon 
We cannot, however, as our readers are 
aware, support him in his demand for the King’s intervention 
in the controversy. That would, in our opinion, be fatal to 
the interests not only of the Unionist Party but of the nation 


(Macmillan 
7s. 6d. net.)—Readers of Mr, Hardy’s novels whose 
interest in them is of a geographical and topographical sort 
The identities 
of the places mentioned in the novels are satisfactorily 
established, and some two hundred and fifty photographs 
of no very great merit help to complete what we cannot 


Ogilvie (W.), Early Days on the Yukon, er 8vo 
Ola om] Cc seaenes, a 
Orchard (W. E.), The Temple: a Book of Prayers, 12mo 
Palmer J. » “The Censor and the peaires, I cssinsinnten 
Pearson (E. L.), The Voyage of the ‘ Hoppergrass,’ cr 8y 


(Ma 
Pitt (St. G. L. F.), The Purpose of Ednentiot ania (Camb. Uni .P 
Chicago and the oid North-West, 1673-1835, 8vo 8** 38 
(Camb, Unie’ Press) net } 


Quaife (M. M.), C 


Representative English Comedi 
Schnitsler (A,) ), The Road to the 


Vol. 2, er 8vo. 
, cr 8vo....... 





. Lati 
vern (E.), Psycho-Therapy, its Doctrine and Practice ...(W. Rider) net be 
Shore (W. T.), John Woolman, his Life and our Times --- acmiien net 50 
Stefansson (V.), My Life with the Eskimo, 8v0 ............... fF nate net 17/0 
Stories from the Book of Ree eee (J. F, fF t 36 


Stubbs (L.), Myths and Parables adapted from Pilato, roy 8vo 
(De La More Press) net 26 
Thomson (J.), Francis bp Themgeen, the Preston-born Poet ...(Simpkin) net 












Thomson (Sir J . J.), Rays of Positive ensetnanein 8VO...... Cengmane net 5/0 
Toasts for all Occasions, cr 8VO ..... in) net 2/6 
Vices in Virtues, and other Vagaries. “By ‘the author ab i The ite ofa 
UE.” DPD .0210crcercencesoesovnsnsopenensensoonengneceonanecenennencsesenenel ans) net 36 
Villon ‘(Francois), Poems, vay Oe eonssccesescocs “(ae inson) net 7/6 
Waddell (H.), Lyrics from the Chinese, 8vo ---- (Constable) net 26 
Walker (G. W.), Modern Seismology, 8vo .... ...(Longmans) net 5/0 
Warren (A.), C smpeutenstp, GR GED censesesscccsccssesgesccvecccesperenses (Long) net 26 
White (D.), Forgiveness and Suffering, cr 8vo ...... (Camb, Univ. Press) net 30 
Whitehouse (J. i. ), Essays on Social and Political Questions, 8vo 
(Camb, Univ. Press) net 30 
Wiat (Sir T.), Poems, 2 vols., BVO ..........ceseeseeeee (Hodder & Stoughten) net 21/0 
wis (J. T.), Elementary Graphic Statics, er 8vo............ (Whittaker) net 40 
son (R.), Another Book of the Sirens, cr 8vo . ...(E. Mathews) net 24 


Wollaston (G. H.), The Poeta’ Symphony, er 8v0 

Woods (M. L.), Collected Poems, er 8vo..,.............. 
Woolf (C. N. 8.), Bartolus of Sassofferrato, 
Wright (at. O.), The Stranger at the Gate, er vo .. . 


LIBERTY’S 
YULE-TIDE CATALOGUE 
WITH OVER 1000 ILLUSTRATIONS 
SENT FREE 


Liberty & Co., Ltd. (Makers of Artistic Novelties), ennactnintn St., London, 


All trace of ACIDITY 
gone in a fortnight. 


Messrs. Savory and Moore strongly recommend Dr. Jenner's 
Absorbent Lozenges, of which they are the sole manufacturers, 
asaromedy for DIGESTIVE DISORDERS arising from ACIDITY, 
HEARTBURN, FLATULENCE, GIDDINESS, &c. The lozenges 
are pleasant to take, quite harmless, and give speedy ani per- 
manent relief even in the most stubborn cases. 


TESTIMONY.—“The absorbent Lozenges are excellent. Tho 
sample box contained sufficient to remove longstanding acid 
indigestion. I got a large box and took them regularly for a 
fortnight, when all trace of Acidity was gone. I may say that I 
never take ‘patent medicines,’ but Dr. Jenner’s name, coupled 
pe that of Savory and Moore, assured me that at any rate 
I should not be given any harmful drug. I am exceedingly glad 
that I tried them at last.” 

Boxes 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 64., of all Chemists, 

A FREE TRIAL BOX of the lozenges will be sent to all who write, 

enclosing ld. for postage, and meationing this journal, to 

SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, 
143a New Bond Street, London. 


(Arrowsmith) net 50 
.....(Lane) net 50 








THOMAS & SONS, 


TAILORS AND 
BREECHES MAKERS, 


82 Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, W.; 
and 8 Avenue de Friediand, Paris. 


Tailoring of the Highest Class at Modevate Prices. 





Thomas & Sons’ representative makes periodical 
visits to the provinces, and will be happy to 
wait upon any gentleman by appointment. 


BY ROYAL APPOINTMENT. 


LADIES 


Can have their own Crochet made up into 
Tea Cloths, Tray Cloths, Bedspreads, etc., 
at moderate prices. Best Linen only used. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 

OUR ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST 
will enable you to select gifts that will 
please everyone, and we will gladly send 
you a eopy. 





MURPHY & ORR, Dept. 200 BELFAST. 
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Established 1789. 


ROBERT LEWIS, 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 


9 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 





The largest selection of CABINET GOODS of all the 
leading Havana Brands, of the highest quality only. 





INSPECTION INVITED. 





TELEPHONE— CODE— TELEGRAMS— 
Gerrard 3787. ABC5th. Intimidad, St. James, London. 
~ BY SPEOIAL | DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 
Thre ars 4 Gold Medal, F ‘O- 
APPOINTMENT Britih Exhibition. |The only Grand Prise awarcied 
siti - > “locks ~ 
TO THE KING. an The only, Grand "*i. alan te 
Astronomical Ragulaters, Chronographs, and 
Ships’ Compasses. 
EW CATALOGUE free on application. 
Be DENT end es td., 
of t t tminster Clock, Big Ben, 
rasp maak. 61 Strand. or 4 Royal Exchange, EC. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


—_——___~ 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......£85,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID..................... £100,000,000, 





= 


FOR SALE AND TO LET. 


ADIES’ RESIDENTIAL CHAMBERS.—TWO 
E SMALL FLATS (2 and 4 rooms) TO BE LET, unfurnished, at 
moderate rentals, for workers only. Meals served in general dining room.— 
Apply, SECRETARY, Chenies Street Chambers, Bloomsbury, W.C. 


T END PREMISES TO LET. Ground Floor and 
Basement, very suitable for Art Gallery or Publisher, Moderate 
Rent. ANDERSON’S, 14 King William Street, Strand, W.C. 


OME.—TO LET, FURNISHED; half hour’s drive from 

centre of city, picturesque OLD VILLA, very well furnished. All rooms 

8.5. aspect; high ground ; fine views; 3 sitting, 6 bedrooms, bathroom, tele- 

e; stores and open fireplaces; enclosed shady garden and terrace. 

en guineas a week, including gardeners’ wages and use of good pony and 

trap. Housemaid left, others if required.—Address Miss H. E. Harrison, Vicolo 

dei Pino 10, Via Salaria, Rome. 

ANTED, a really god PREPARATORY SCHOOL 

im a high and healthy district, by an experienced man. Principals of 

class schools (up to £4,000) who are open to negotiate, are invited to 

write fully and in confidence to Mr. J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E 





























APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED, 


—_—— 


Besevex OF LOWESTOFT. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 


Wanted, January 13th, for Lowestoft Secondary School (Boys and Girls), 
ASSISTANT MISTRESS with University Degree, special qualifications in 
(including colloquial) and experience in Secondary School; must be 
disciplinarian and willing to help in school games. German and Needlework 
additional recommendations. Salary £100, rising to £140 by annual incre- 
meats, but experience will be considered in fixing the initial salary. Additional 
remuneration for evening work, if undertaken. Applications stating qualifica- 
tions, age, experience, and copies of testimonials to be sent not later than 





December 9th, to 
Town Hall BR. BEATTIE NICHOLSON, 
Lowestoft. Town Clerk, 
November 24th, 1913. 
TAFFORDSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


The Staffordshire Education Committee propose to appoint a JUNIOR 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY in the Higher Education Department. 

£150, rising by £10 to £200 per annum. Age under thirty. 

Preference will be given to candidates possessing high educational qualifica- 
tions; office experience is not indispensable. 

Application forms will be supplied by GRAHAM BALFOUR, M.A., County 
Education Offices, Stafford, and must be returned with three testimonials not 
later than 10th December, 1913 

County Education Offices, Stafford, 

25th November, 1913. 


ANTED.—A FORM MASTER, to begin in January. 

Salary £140. Will be required to take Physical Exercises and Drill 

throuchout the School.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, The County Intermediate 
School, Lianelly, 


of HISTORY. For further particulars apply to the Registrar. 


ADMISSION FREE, by Ticket 


CuEEW “TS a TT te 


Cambridge 
Certificate for Junior Form Mistresses. 
Scholarships of from £40 to 220 open to Students with a Degree on 
There is a 


& year. 


| 


O F LONDON, 


Council invites ications for the position of 
‘ of its Education Library. The salary will be £120 
& year rising by yearly increments of £10 to a maximam of £200, and the 
person appointed will be required to give her whole time to the duties of 
the office. Preference will given to candidates who have had teaching 
experience. It is desirable that candidates should have some knowledge of 

lish and Foreigu Literature and be able to speak and write both French 
and German. The successful applicant will be required to undertake the 
organisation of the rcutine work of the library and to give assistance to 
teachers and others who make use of it. 

Applications should be made on the official forms, to be obtained from the 
Education Officer, London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria 
Embankment, W.C., to whom they must be returned not later than Monday, 
January 12th, 1914, acccmpanied by copies of three testimonials of recent 
date. All communications must be marked “ Librarian” and a stamped 
addressed foolscap envelope must be enclosed. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 


for employment. 
LAURENCE GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council, 


OU NT Y 


The London Count 
WOMAN LIBRARIA 


Education Offices, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C, 
December 4th, 1913. 


NY OStaann COUNTIES TRAINING SCHOOL OF 
COOKERY AND HOUSEHOLD ECONOMY, 
NORTHUMBERLAND ROAD, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 





_ MISTRESS OF METHOD ~~ — who shall be responsible for the train- 
ing of students in the Theory and Practice of Teaching. 

Preference will be given to applicants holding a University Degree, or its 
equivalent. 

Salary, £130, rising by £10 annual increments to £150, with lunch and tea 
during term. 


oA Gentine, stating qualifications and experience, should be forwarded to 
e h. 


the . rincipal before December 8th 
_— (GIRLS’) HIGH SCHOOL, BLOEMFONTEIN, 
O.F.8S. PROVINCE, 


WANTED, for the above School, THREE fully-qualiied MISTRESSES, as 
follows :— 
(a) MUSIC MISTRESS for Piano. 
(b) MUSIC MISTRESS for Violin and Piano. 
(c) MUSIC MISTRESS for Solo and Class Singing. 

In addition to their special duties the teachers will be expected, if required, 
to take part in the genera! music work of the school. 

Salary in each case at £150 per annum, rising by annual increments of £10 to 
a maximum of £250, less cost of board (if resident) at £60 per annum, plus £15 
per annum if supervision duties are undertaken. Renceuatio passage expenses 
will be refunded provided the teacher engages to serve the Education Depart- 
ment of the Orange Free State for a period of three years. 

Applications, accompanied by a medical certificate (to the effect that the 
candidate “is in good health and is free from any defect that would be likely 
to interfere with the performance of her duties as a teacher "’), by certified 
eopies of certificates and testimonials and by record of experience, must reach 
the Secretary of Committee, Eunice High School, c/o Bursar, Grey College, 
Bloemfontein, Orange Free State, South Africa, not later than Thursday, 
January Ist, 1914. 

For fuller information, apply to the Secretary to the High Commissioner 
for the Union of South Africa, 32 Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 


EACHERS.—The PRINCIPALS of SKERRY’S 

COLLEGE, Glasgow and Edinburgh, invite applications for STAFF 
APPOINTMENTS. High commencing salaries and good prospects to able, 
energetic, and successful men.—Please address ful) particulars of scholarship 
and experience, if any, to the COLLEGE SECRETARY, 13 Bath St., Glasgow. 


NGINEERING PUPIL: Applications now considered, 

‘4 vacancy for young gentleman in high-class works; premium ; three 

ears’ course.—PRINCIPAL M.INST. C.E.—Box No. 205, the Spectator, I 
ellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 





HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


There is a vacancy in the position of LECTURER in the DEPARTMENT 


LECTURES, &c. 


BEes= HOMC@OPATHIC ASSOCIATION, 


(Incorporated.) 
A SPECIAL COURSE OF FIVE LECTURES 
on the 
HISTORY, THEORY, AND PRACTICE OF HOM@OPATHY 
will be given during the Winter at Headquarters, 


Cuatuers Hovsr, 43 Russerz Square, W.C., on Wepwespayrs, at 5 pum, 


The Second Lecture to be on DECEMBER 10th, 1915, by 
Cc. E, WHEELER, M.D. (Lond.), 





only, which may be obtained from the 
Secretary. 





OXFORD, 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Delegacy for Secondary Training, and by 
the Cambridge Syndicate, 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 

(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University.) 
Stndents are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma; the 
Teachers’ Certificate; and for the Cherwell Hall Teachers’ 
Fees for the Course from £65. 
Entry. 





oan Fund, 


(T, MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE. 
Trincipal—Miss H. L. POWELL 


(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
Cambridge Training College). ? 
Q) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 


the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certiticates 
of the National Froebel Union, 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL end Kindergarten. . 
FEES :—STU DENTS, Resident, €0-75 gs. a year; Non-Rest dent, 24-50 ga, 
SCHOOL, 24-90 gs. a year, KINDERGARTEN, ®1l2 ¢ a year. 

‘A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orscit Terrace, 


Hyde Park, W., at €@ ce. a year, 
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OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 
Prete on E, C. HIGGINS, B.A, 
C ees ITY OF LONDON.) 

The LENT TERM BEGINS on JANUARY 10th, 1914. The Goliege peepenes 
Women Students for the London Degrees in Science and Arts, ELEVEN 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, from £50 to £60 a year, and a certain number 
of Bursaries of not more than £30, tenable for three years, will be — for 
Competition in June, 1914. Inclusive fee £100 a year.—For further par 
apply to the SECRETARY, Royal Holloway College, Englefield Green, oon 


UEEN’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, LONDON. 
Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN Se ezeas. 
THE LORD bond 7 ee 
me C.B., 
B J EDWARDS,” MA. 

For rarticulars of the COLLEGE and of the a ag for Younger Girls 
associated with the Coll (Head-M D. Txarz), and of 
Scholarships, apply to the retary of the College, 43 Niarley Street, W. 

Students may at the College (fee 66 guineas per annum), ander the 

onal supervision of the Warden, from whom particulars of the COLLEGE 
fo STEL may be obtained. 


HE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER. 


Ladies over > 7 f age trained as ‘as Children’ « Nurses. Babies in residence, 
VE LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES. 


HE CAMBRIDGE TRAININ G COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS.— oe yy Se ~ wee S Sioa asa 
aw A College for Sabla} Teac — . H. WOOD, 
.A. (London), Litt.D, (Dublin, Classical Tripos, ® Girton College. 
a residential College rm fl a year’s professional traming for secondary 
teachers. The Course includes tion for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), an — the Teachers’ 4 of the London 
University. ‘howte opportun ter Bjccta for n 
Languages, Mathematics, and o — inechools in Caimbrtge " Students 
are admitted in Jan and in Se 5 and articulars as 
to qualifications for admission, temlicr. Toasian and loan fund may be 
obtained on application to the PRINC ‘AL, College, Wollaston 


Road, Cambridge. 
|: eaten COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
SITY OF LONDON), 


(UNIVERS 
= a. REGENT’S ‘soe N.W. 


neieel M. J. TUKE, 
COURSE OF sch NTIFIC INSiMUCTION IN HYGIENE. 
the ’ Examination Board. 
The Course is ye hee to furnish Training —. Women Sanitary and 
Factory Inspectors and Teachers of H HY iene. 
_ Full partinulans on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


OME EDUCATION FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 

—COUNTESS BEAUCHAMP, CANON WILSON, and Dr. GOSTLING 

ot Worcester from knowl: warmly recommend Mrs. HOLLOWAY, 

‘Tannachie, West |< for the home education of a few children of from 

6 to 10 years with her own son. Reference permitted to the two last named, 
and to the Vicar of West Malvern, 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
S* FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 
Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
Term began September 23rd, and ends December 18th. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE Cv., Lrp., ST. HELIERS, 
5 1 ° 
Seanin "Gactelnings tential climates, guvh aivanteass far somite 
French; Twelve ] Reet dent nt ae Teacher for Physical ngs 
‘Terms for Mi For Prospectus apply PRINCIP. 
ENTRE MA WR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 
Boarding School for Girls, Beautifully situated in its own grounds of 
12 acres. Entire charge taken of children from abroad. Tennis, Lacrosse, 
Hockey, and Swimming. Principals: ‘Ihe Misses SALES. 


ARRINGTONS, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
RESIDENT GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. H, DAVIES VIES (Oxford Final Honours, English 
and Literature), 
For Dlustrated Prospectus app 












































to the Head-Mistress. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO., LTD., 
POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 
xcellent Education on modern lines. Healthy situation; gravel soil; exten- 
sive grounds; Lacrosse, Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &c. Head-M Mistress—Miss 
WORSFOLD (formerly Assistant- t-Mistress at St. Leonard’ 8 School, St, Andrews), 
Two Scholarships awarded annually. 
__ Prospectus on application to HEAD MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


QusaPruan HIGH SCHOOL. 


Head-Mistress: Miss A. S. PAUL, M.A. Lond. 
BOARDING HOUSES licensed by the COUNCIL’ OF THE GIRLS’ PUBLIC 
DAY SCHOOL TRUST for Students and Pupils of the above School. 

Mrs. F. WOODHOUSE, “8. James,” 6 Elms Road, Clapham Common, 

Miss —_— - Methven,” Windmill Road, Clap’ ham Common. 

Miss MINOT, “‘ Westbury,” 1 Nightingale Lane, SCaphem Common, 

Mrs. POU NTNEY, *“ Arley,” Cav Road, Clapham Park, 

All particulars can be obtained from the Heads of the Houses, or from the 
SECRET 'ARY of the School, 63 South Side, Clapham Common. 


LAPHAM HIGH SCHOOL.—An Entrance Scholarship 

tenable for two ya will be awarded to a candidate between the ages of 

13 and 17 on the result of an examination to be held at the School on December 

llth and 12th.—For further culars and form of application apply at 
once to t the SECRETARY, 63 South Side, Clapham Common, 8.W. 


YROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding-School for Girls. 

Beautiful ae, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea level. Row 

ood education. erode to di t of Principal : 

Sties A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, | Camb. Teachers’ Certificate. a 
Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX, 
Principalse—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
Private dential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principals, 
Xmas Holidays, Decem 19—January 22, 1914, 




















ay 
(Gzcscs EDUCATION CORPORATIOy 
84 DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON. 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE. Biasiay tora =a) 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. Grarnoer Gray, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year, 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON.SEA. 


Head-Mistress, Miss S. A. Grierson, M.A., Mod. Lang. Tripos, Camb, 
.* ae oft a —~ and Tuition, an year. 
oroughly efficien ern ucation ial depart ‘ 9 
wifery and Domestic Science for Elder Girls, - mont for Hous 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Brea, M.A, 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 8. H. "MoCase 
(Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas a year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University. 


HK DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLE1ON bP ene MLA, 
Soeees ior the Universities; Annua ips. 
DOMESTIC sCIENCE UEPARIMENT: 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 
Prospectuses, &c., from the HEAD-MISTRESS or Mr. H, KEELING, a.c oe 
109 109 Colmore Kow, ‘Birmingham, 


T UDOR H A LL 
CHISLEHURST, KEN 
Principal, MISS NIGHTINGALE, MA. London, 
Founded 1850 


THOROUGH EDUCATION for GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS 
(Resident Only). 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL he oy > to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
NGUAGES and ART. 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 


QOUTHPORT .PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals— 
. ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical 
Training, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
——. Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
ucation 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev. E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
4 be BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss a oe 

















are trained in this College’ to become Teachers of Gymnastics in 
Schools, The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System M , Anatomy, Phy 
siology and H yeiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, cricket, ennis, &e. 


YEA AND MOUNTAIN AIR.—THE UALDER GIRLS’ 
SCHOOL, SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND.—Climate sunny, dry, and 
bracing. Senior and Junior Houses, close to the Seashore. ell-equipped 
Classrooms, Laboratory, and Gymnasium, | Handicrafts, Nature Study, Cookery, 
&c., taught. Excellent K Staff, ding Mistress for Games and 
French Lady for French Conversation. Escort from Euston, Crewe, and 
Carlisle. Princi 1s, the Misses Wilson (Newnham College, Training College, 


Camb., and St. 1 \ ary's, Paddington). 
KENILWORTH 

















ASTINGS, BLACKLANDS, 
COLLEGE for GIRLS. Principal, Miss TOMPSETT (Hon. Certificate 
Higher a Resident Staff of Five Mistresses (English, French, 
German, piano, vio. in). French and German lessons and conversation given 
daily; physical exercises and outdoor games. Dancing taught by a trained 
teacher from Mrs, Wordsworth’s. Highest successes in examinations. Healthy 
situation. Terms moderate. 


M OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 

HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The tone of the Schooland the 
standard of work are high. odern Languages, Literature, and Music speciali- 
ties. Very careful attention given to health and to the developmentof character. 
Senior and Junior Houses. Special advantages for advanced work. Excellent 
examination results. Good garden and field for games.—References, kindly 

rmitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, C.M.S., Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, Hon, 
.. C.M.S., and many others.—Apply Principal for prospectus. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE— 

Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. me 
College).—First-rate Modern Education. Premises specially built — hool. 
Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, &c. 
Term begins Thursday, January 16th. Next vacancies in May, 1914. 


“‘BATHLANDS (Ladies’ School), WEYBRIDGE.—Miss 

DAWES, M.A., D.Lit. London (assisted by expert staff), prepares 

girls a. all University examinations. Special terms for serious examination- 

candidates. Celebrated Pine-Wood district. Air dry and bracing. Sandy 

soil. Perfect sanitation.—Prospectus and fullest details on application to 
above address, 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W .—High-class Boarding Shost for Girls, Principal, 
iss CONDER, Classical Tri Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education 
= ~ lines, Special attention given to Languages, —, and Painting, 
Fyn - for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 

ealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, 


TAROEDEL! EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Recognized by the Board 

of Education, Chairman, Bir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C, G. Monte 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and inform» 
tion concerning ‘Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


J ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 

pment enyrg on ed School for Girls. Beautiful, healthy situa- 

— on the outskirts of ee three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 

. rail from ante . = Mistress, Miss VYNEB. Entire charge of 

ildren whose parents are abroad.—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY 
at the School, Telephone: 381 Liscard, 


UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BURY. ee for GENTLEWOMEN, Practical, Theoretical, 

Gold Medallist, R.H.S, Exam.,1909, trained here.) Greenhouses, MARAICHEB 
YSTEM, b; Frenchman, o ntering, Bees, Fruit Prese — Principal 
LILY HUG ES JONES, F.R.H.S, Ist Class Certificates, Prospectus. _ 











Spring 

















See 





T. MICHAEL'S, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—High-class 
School for Girls Modern well-equipped house near sea, orough 
education for girls of on amidst home-like surroundings, 
Qualified resident Mistresses and vidlting professors, Outdoor games encour- 
aged.—The MISSES SIMPSON, 





T A M M E R I N G. 
“The Beasley Treatment.” This Book, giving the experience of one who 
cured himself after forty * suffering, sent post free on application to 
author, his colleague for 30 ye years—W, J. ‘Ketley, “Tarrangower,” Willesdes 
Lane, Brondesbury, N,W, 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


HOLME SCHOOL, near ROCHESTER, 
| eae DERBYSHIRE, 
Head-Master—CECIL REDDIE, Ph.D. 
ORIGINAL SCHOOL of the NEW EDUCATION MOVEMENT. 
aim is to provide an ideal home and life for the sens of parents who can 
ant to have the best for their — physica], mental, and moral welfare. 
Curriculum, on practical, 8c entific, educative lines, has been approved 
en authorities in England, America, and Germany. 
is made a special feature. — ; 
Boys found, after a year’s experience, to be distinctly above the average will 
ble for awards, which materially reduce the cost of education. 
echo! extate of 133 acres includes playing fields (22 acres) for football, 
qricket, 2nd tennis, golf course, skating pond, toboggan run, shooting range, 
a} laboratory, ferm, gardens, orchards; open-air life; fine new buildings 
proof! xcellent sanitation. 
ee Tt in progrossive education should write fora Prospectus. 


MASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, Head-Master—Rev.F.S. 
ILLIAMS, B.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby Echoo!l. Special Army and 
ineering Classes. Physical Drill compuleory tor the whole School, Cadet 
New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, dc. Exhibi- 


tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships in March. 











per oet E.— Preparation for Universities, Navy, 





Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern sides ; se e 

Seach. Upen Scholarships annually in March. Valuable leaving Scholar 
shipe to Universities aud Hospitals. The new Physical and Biological Labora- 
tones and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erected at a cost of over 
220,000, are now open. Next School Exam., March 24th.—Apply, The BURSAR. 





oo SCHOOL, NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 
OPENED 1900, 


A Public School on modern lines, with a Preparatory Department. 
luclusive fee, 60 guineas. 
Head-Master, H. LANG JONES, M.A, Oxon, 
Full Prospectus on application. 
Next Entrance Examination, December 12th. 











CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 
S Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 
Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 

‘lerms 30s, Weekly. Further particulars may be 
McDOUGALL, ‘ihe Colony, Alderley Edge. 


the David Lewis Colony. 
loys subject to Epile 7 
obtained trom Dr. ALAN 


OYAL NAVY AS A PROFESSION.—60 pages Crown 
8vo, giving ticulars of the pay and prospects of Officers in the Royal 

. A copy will be forwarded (without charge) to interested parents.— 
GIEVE, MATTHEWS & SEAGROVE, Ltd., 6 South Molton Street, 


London, W. 
HERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. — For 
Sherborne School, Public Schools, and <x2 0 Premises recently 
extended. Junior Department for boys of 7 to9.—LITTLETON C. POWYS, 
M.A., Head-Master. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT. Founded 1578. 

Old buildings entirely modernized ; two new boarding-houses and com- 

fe School block recently added. Situation splendid, bracing, healthy. 

tas of Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE, M.A., Head-master; or the Clerk, 
Palace Street, Westminster. 


KOMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE, 
Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham. 
Head-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE, 
For Prospectus apply HEA D-MAS'1 ER, The School House, Bromsgrove. 


TLKELEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthiy situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships. Extensive Play- 
Fields—Swimming Bath. Next Term begins Thursday, lith January, 1914. 
Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab, 

ENDRICH SCHOOL, BISHOP'S TEIGNTON, near 

4 TEIGNMOUTH.—A limited number of boys received for TUITION who 
have the advantage of individual instruction and care. Special attention is 
given to Mathematics and Modern Languages. Each ycar one term is spent 
oa the Continent to secure the best advantages in French and German. Head- 


master: J. RAYNER MACLAREN. snihtiiadesina 
INGS SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 
Scholarships and Leaving Exhibi- 


A small Public School at moderate cost. 
te Junior School for boys under twelve. New Wing recently 


tions. Separa: 
added.—D. E. NORION, M.A., Head-Master. 
A K H A M ac 2 © @ hs 
An Examination for Six Scholarships, of value from £20 to £40, will be held 
on March 10th and 11th, 1914. 
Particulars from the HEA D-MASTER, School House, Oakham. 


avy. 




















OVER COLLEGE.—For information as regards Scholar- 
ship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for fons of Clergy and 
Officers application should Le made to the Head-Master, the Rev. F. pe W. 
LUSHINGTON, M.A., Echool Honse, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
G Close, Dover. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 

above sea, facing Dartmoor. 

Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


Beot sn AM SCHOOL 


(Under the Management of the Society of Friends.) 


_ For full particulars apply to the Head-Master, Bootham School, York. 
S* EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
Fine healthy situation. High ground, overlooking City, 

Twenty acres of playing fields. Separate Junior School. 

Preparation for Universities, Army, &c. 
__For prospectus write to Rev. W. P. BURNSIDE, M.A., Head-Master. 

{IRST-CLASS PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Near 

London. Vacancies next term for two boys of good family at three- 

quarter fees ; Scholarships or Entrance Public Schools and Royal Navy. Very 
healthy position, 400 it.—Apply “X. L.,” c/o J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon 
Street, London, E.C. 


9 EIGHTON PARK, near READING. 


A Boarding School, under the management of the Society of Friends, for 








, &V.t. 6 ..0.3 0060 &s 
Head-Master: A. K, WATSON, M.A., Oxon, 
ve Pees and Tuition) from £61 10s, 
Scholarship Examination in November. 
Illustrated Prospectus, apply Head-Master, The School House, Ipswich. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS.  Head-Master, 

C. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Scientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior Schoo) and for 
Navy. The School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for boys 
under the age of 10}, Juntor for boys 10} to 13, aud Senior 13-19. Each Depart- 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


A GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH — Youths 





Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres tor Home or Colonies, Blackemith’s work, 


rpentry, kiding, and Shooting taught. 
s TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURBD. 

—Universal succese, Resident and daily pupils received throughout the 
year. oe gn with testimonials post free from Mr. A, C. SCHNELLE, 
19 Bedfor Conrt Mansions, London, W.C. Estab. 1905. . 


Open-air life for delicate boys. 








FOREIGN. 


HATEAU DE BEAUREGARD, NEUCHATEL.— 
Rev. G. A. Bieremann, M.A., Oriel Coll., Oxon (late M. Taylors’ and 
Sherborne), Brit. Chaplain, and Mr. 





W. Hunt, M.A.Cantab, lith Sen. Opt., 
receive PUPILS for Univ., &c. Examinations, Business and General Education. 
Modern Languages. Good laboratories. ar, 4 
(5 a4 see U D’OEX, SWITZERLAN D.— 

(1) ENGLISH SCHOOL 10R BROYS, Head-Master; T. H. REEVE, 
M.A. Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools. French strong subject. 
Bracing climate, Altitude 3,200 feet. (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under the same 
management as the above. 








| IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A., Ph.D. 
. BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master of Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren's. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Address : BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


{RENCH LESSONS, Paris —The WIDOW of PASTOR 

LALOT receives a few PAYING GUESTS wanting to find a pleasant 

home in Paris and to learn the French languaco.—Address, 61, Rue de 
Vaugirard (close to the Luxembourg Palace and Gardens). 


i sien). 


ADAME D'ALMAINE receives a few Girls for lessons 
in Languages, Music and Art. Individual attention. French always 
spoken. Lectures attended. Chaperonage to Museums, Concerts, Operas. 
Home Care and Comforts, Regular outdoor erercise. Highest references. 
Charming house and garden.— Villa Bigot, 7 rue Scheffer, Paris. 











ARIS.—Limited number of Girls of good tamily received. 

Specialization in Foreign Languages, Music, and Art. Visits to places 

of interest, museums, concerts, operas, &c., under chaperonage. Spacious 
rremises and unds. Hot and cold baths. Special attention to health. Out- 
door exercise, Swedish drill,tennis, riding, &c. Highestrefs. Particulars on appli- 
cation to Miss Easton, Villé Lepna, Recbeard ictor Hugo, Neuilly s/. Seine. 


ARI1S.—Mile. EX!'ULSON and Miss ME‘THERELL 
receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art, Several French ladies 
resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French spoken. 
Tractical Cookery and Dresemaking. Fine bouse and unds in healthiest 
art near the Bois, badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur 
Rianche, Paris. 
ARIS.—A French lady receives 3 or 4 GIRLS of good 
social position, who have every care and educational advantage. French 
thoroughly tauvht and always spoken. Music, art, and fencing lessons. 
Lectures, concerts, and operas attended, and places of interest visited fre- 








uently, Comfortable home near Avenue du Bois, Mile, SASSISSON, 
& Rue de Longchamp, Paris. 

1 WwW T Z KE > - bb A -D » * 

CHATEAU CHATELAINE, GENEVA. 

(Under English direction.) French spoken. 

DOMESTIC ECONOKY—HOME TRAINING, 

Cooking, Household Accounts, Laundry, Dressmaking, Hyziene and 
Gardening. Special Mistress for French only. 3 Resident French Mistresses, 
Diplomées. dasic (Paris Conservatoire Professors), Drawing, Univ. Lectures, 


etc., if desired. 

Large house and grounds; tennis, ete. Limited numbers. 
SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED FOR GIRLS LEAVING SCHOOL AND 
OLDER STUDENTS. 

Bracing air. English home life. Near town, trams, Opera. 
obtainable. Highest English references ay The sy 
Interview, London, Dec. 29th to Jan. 5th. Escort, Jan. 16th 
INTER SPORT IN SWITZERLAND.— HOTEL 

MEYERHOFP, HOSPENTHAL, close to ANDERMATT (4,800 ft. above 
This old-established hotel opens on December 15th for the winter sport 
seazon. Excellent conditions and sure altitude for ski, sleighing, luging, 
skating, &c. Every comfort. Moderate terms. Full prospectus forwarded on 
application to Family Meyer, Proprietor. 


Winter sports 


sea). 


SCHOLASTIO AGENOIES, 
EFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 
Parents should consult 

Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, who will be glad to supply 
(free of charge) prospectuses and reliable information concerning the 
best SCHCOLS, oRIVATE TUTORS, and EDUCATIONAL HOMES 
for Boya and Girls in England and on the Continent. As Educational 
Agents, Messrs. Truman and Knightley are, in a large number of 
casee, personally acquainted with the Principals and rosponsible for the 
etafts of the schools recommended by them, and are thusable to supply 
information which parents would find difficult to obtain elsewhere, 
158 to 162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 


GuUITABLE SOHOOL 8, 


NO DIFFICULTY ATTACHES TO THE CHOICE OF 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
GIRLS’ FINISHING SCHOOLS 
BOYS’ SCHOOLS 
TUTORS 
SCHOOLS ON THE CONTINENT 
FOR GIRLS AND BOYS 
if parenta avail themselves of the expert knowledge and experience which 
Messrs. J. & J. Patou are able to place at their disposal. 
On receipt of full particulars as to the fees it is desired to pay, district 
preferred and age of pupil, prospectuses and detailed information to meet 
these special requirements will be sent FREE OF CHARGE, 
Messrs. J. & J, PATON, 
Educational A 
143 Cannon Street, London, 
Telephone 3053 Centrol. 


@CHOOLS for BUYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD. — Prospectuses of the leading Schools and Tutors and 











ents, 
B.C, 





Boys of from 12to 19 years. Extensive grounds, high above the Thames Valley. 
Head-Master, C, 1, EVANS, M.A. Oxon, 





every information supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE, 
Please state pupils’ ages, locality preferred, ond approximate 
school fees éesired.— UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 
323 «Regent Street, W. Established 1658, 
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DUCA TION. 


Parents or Guardians oF Ginter TUT information relative to the CHOICE 
OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or — = England or abroad are invited 
to call upon or send fully detailed 
Messrs. GABBI 
who for 40 years have 
establishments, 
4 dvice is given free of charm 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


A SSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES. 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO. 
36 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, ° 
-organized De +" for SECURING APPOINTMENTS as 
38 or MATRONS in Schools, and as GOVERNESSES in Private 


- ng 





AS, TRING and CO., 
in touch with the leading educational 





have a full 
MISTRESS 
Families. 

They invite cegtestions from qualified ladies who are looking for 
the teaching ession. The agency, which is under distinguished pa’ 
has been established 40 years. 

Prospectuses will be forwarded —_, on Cy 

NO CHARGE ISTRATION, 

No fee of any kind is due ~#,- +3 appointment be obtained through the 
agency. 
SCHOOLS RECOMMENDED GRATIS to parents by 

University Men and old Schoolmasters, who only recommend Schools 
pay visited, Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, and 

trons Introduced. Messrs. Pocot (Cantab.), Browne (Oxon.), and 
Hespen, 217 PICCADILLY, W. 1567 REGENT. 


NTUDENTS’ CAREERS ASSOCIATION.—President, 
Miss Stephen, Newnham College, Cambridge. Information on every 
branch of work, professional or voluntary, for Girls leaving Schooi or-College. 
Advice on training a speciality.—A pply, ECRET ARY, Central Bureau for the 
Employment of Women, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, w. 


ISINTERESTED ADVICE 
And every information given gratuitously 
REG GARDING SCHOOLS 
in Kent, Surrey, and Sussex, on the S.E. and C, Railway. 
No Spaeiaten charged either parents or Schools, 


Wie } EDITOR, 
EDUCATIONAL GUIDE, 
Room No. 2, Victoria Station (S.E. and C. Railway), 8.W., 
who will answer all enquiries. 





Telephone : 











T° INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 

DOCTORS WHO SncEny? RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
feaside—sent free of cha he kegister states terms, &c,, and is illus 
trated.—MEDICAL ‘Sootta TATION, Ltd, 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C, 
Telegraphic Address: “Triform, London.” _ Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 
RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. TRS.—Gentlemen & Gentlewomen. 
Jan, 6th, EGYPT with og six bers via Dalmatian 
Feb. 4th, Ital Later: Algeria, N. ia. Russia, &c.—Miss BISHOP, 
“* Haslemere,” Wimbledon Park Road, 8.W 
Gestsreas i MADEIRA 
THE CANARIES. 
SPECIAL FARES, 


APPLY 
UNION-CASTLE LINE, 


3 Fenchurch Street, London. 
| NION- 











or 








SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA, 
Rorat Mam Rovurs. 


From London and Southampton. 
CASTLE WEEKLY FOR SOUTH AFRICA, 
via Madeira and Canaries. 
LINE. 


MONTHLY FOR EAST AFBICA, 
via the Suez Canal, 


For further information apply to the Head Office, 3 and 4 Fenchurch 
Street, London. 


West-end Agency: Thos, Cook and Son, 125 Pall Mall, 8.W. 


“A LPINE SPORTS (LTD. ) control accommodation for 

3,000 VISITORS in 30 HOTELS, in the BEST WINTER CENTRES 

IN SWITZERLAND.—For illustrated handbook, with full details of complete 
tours, apply SECRETARY, 5 Endsieigh Gardens, Lo London, N.W. 





ANARY ISLANDS (‘Las Palmas). 
(Five Days’ Steam from Coens) 
Splendid Winter and Spring Climate. HOTEL SANTA CATALINA 


(English). Beautiful gardens (about 20 acres) facing sea. Golf, tennis, and 
croquet. Good sea-bathing in smooth water. THE CANABY ISLANDS 
©O. (Ltd.), Finsbury Pavement House, E.C. 








Rerrr THE NILE TO THE lst CATARACT. 


A Select Conducted Party, January 22nd. 
First Class throughout. Inclusive and Moderate. 
Free - Ilus. - Booklet from CAESAR CHALEEL, L, Teigumouth. 





HOTELS, HYDROS, &o 


ROADLANDS NATURE CURE, MEDSTEAD, 
HANTS.—AIR, SUN, WATER, VAPOUR, and SEAWEED BATHS. 

Clay Packs, Massage, Dee dial Exercises, Rational Physical 
Culturs, Sleeping in Air ets, mee saa Non-Flesh Diet, Educative Health 
Methods. Delicate children received for Treatment and Open-Air Education, 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Resident physician (M. D.). 











TYPEWRITING, ac 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
General MS, 10d, 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words, 
Dramatic Work. canes 
rompt return guaranteed. Highest testimoniala 
INSON, 257 Wanstead Park Road, Liford, Essex, 





Accuracy and 
NORA DIC 


es 


UTHORS’ MSS., t 9d. 1,000 
discount for ren citenbad engine . Urgen hs il ye ial 


delivered same day MANAGER, The CRO TYP) 
WRITING and DUPLICATING NGBUREAU. Suffolk En, Lace eee 





Hill, Cannon Street, London, E.C, 





IT 18 WRITTEN, BUT WILL IT GET PUBLISHED? 

A LL MSS. considered carefully, and answers as to Publish 
ing sent promptly, with Estimates for Printing and Publishing all 4 
we cannot undertake to produce at our riek. Our Publications are perk 
before the Trade, and therefore the Public, throughout Britain 
Travellers. Educational Works before the Teachers, and great care is taken 
with review copies to ensure reviews. Some notable successes in publishing 
are “‘Some Little Quakers,”’ “ Netherwold of Mendip,” “ Landscape and Life 

in the Bristol District." Telephone or write what Manuscript you have 
hand to J. BAKER & SONS, Publishers and Manutacturing Stationers, $)axt 
36 Mall, Clifton (Tel. 2204), and for the Kingsley, Eversley, and Avonvals 
Stationery | Series, 125 S Thomas Street, Bristol _ ah sre 


by our 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


= 


—=—== 





EWELLERY WANTED FOR CASH.—Gold, Jewellery, 
e Watches, Chains, Rings, Bracelets, Silver, Antiques, Old Sheffield Piats 
and Valuables purchased for cash by Frasers, the well-known and most reliable 
firm, Established 1833, Reference, Capital and Counties Bank. §; 
rivacy guaranteed. Fairest valuation assured, Utmost cash Bt or offer 
y return. No transaction too large, none too , (Ipswich) 
Ltd., Goldomithe, 43 Princes Street, eeeWiCe 


and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
e FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. New Class for Journalism 
now forming. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, —_ 
TRIANGLE SEC meniomentiates OFFICES, 61 South Holton Street, W 


LD “ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT 

Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs, BROWNING, —— ¢ of to ~ po ta lt 
forwarded by post, value per return, or off —chiet Oxford 
Street, London, Est. 100 years, 


OURNALISTIO 

















EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS nted thereo 
‘the EQUITABLE KEVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 





=== 


puBtc. HOUSE REFORM.— The People’s Refreshment 
House Association -—_ = founded we ae Bishop of Chester, manages 

120 licensed Inns. Ask for K 

regularly since 1899.—P.R.H.A., 


PILEPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others, 
—A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been speci erected 
— equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen glume —, me 
Billede T Medical and Nursing treatment. 
Bil Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, PN ly W. G GRISEWOOR 
2 Exchange Sizest East, ‘Liverpool. 





— take £1 shares. Five per cent, paid 
roadway Chambers, Westminster. 








——— —= 





APPEALS. 






HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atsant Memortat), 


QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Parron: H.M. Tus = 

READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND, 

Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving aa 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 

To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed. 

Treasurer: THE EaRL oF HakRuwsyY. Secretary: Govsrer H,. Hamrros. 


IOCESE OF QU’APPELLE. 
NORTH-WEST CANADA, 


EIGHT THOUSAND POUNDS NEEDED to complete the 
Diocesan Clergy Training College at REGINA, the Capital of 
the Province of Saskatchewan. 


YOUNG MEN for PIONEER WORK URGENTLY NEEDED for this 
DIOCESE of 100,000 square miles. Will you help build ST. CHAD’S COL- 
LEGE and create an INDIGENOUS MINISTRY for the CHURCH on the 
Prairie? 
CHEQUES and DONATIONS may be sent to the QU’'APPELLE BUILD- 
ING FUND, MESSRS. COUTTS & CO., Bankers, Strand, London, W.C. 


Regina, Saskatchewan, 











Or, to— 
The BISHOP of QU’APPELLE, Bishopstone, 
Canada. 


NFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. 
This institution, as its name implies, is for the reception of INFANT 

CHILDREN, the orphans of persons once in lonea They are admitted 

at the very earliest age up to seven, and are d and edu- 

cated until 15 years old. 

The next election will take place in May. 

of nomination. 








Apply to the Secretary for forms 


FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED TO PAY OFF LOANS FROM 
THE BANKERS, AND TO MEET CURRENT EXPENSES. 

Annual Subse ription for one vote at each election 10s. 6d, Life Subscrip- 
tion for one vote at each election £5 5s. 

Commr, HARRY C, MARTIN, B.N., Sec. and Supt. 


Offices: 63 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


ART EXHIBITION. 





M A Gk & DIGHTON. 
EXHIBITION OF FRENCH LINE ENGRAVINGS 
of the Louis XVI. period 
at his new premises 
3 SAVILE ROW, W. 
Open December 3rd and during the month, 
Admission 10.30 till 6 on presentation of visiting card, 
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£1:1:0 a year secures 
lAbsolute Safety for 
YOUR Valuables. 


‘When clients place valuables in the Chancery Lane 
Safe Deposit they know that they are safe and under 
their own control—that they are guarded day and 
night—guarded closer than State sevsets. 

The Chancery Lane Safe Deposit is absolutely fire 
and burglar proof. Trustees and others can obtain 
Safes with two, three, or more locks when required. 





Inspection invited. Write for Prospectus. 


Chancery Lane Safe Deposit, 
61-62, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


At Yuletide 


A COMFORTABLE HOME & A COSY FIRE 


contrast most strongly with 


SUFFERING, MISERY, & DESTITUTION. 





THE CHURCH ARMY 


earnestly asks for meat, groceries, vegetables, fruits, cakes, 
provisions of all kinds, coals, blankets, clothing, toys, and all sorts 
of things suited to the Season, or money to buy them, to give 


CHRISTMAS CHEER 


to homeless starving men and women, hungry families of the 
unemployed, and to inmates of 100 Labour Homes, Lads’ Homes, 
Women’s Homes, Farm Colony, and other institutions. 

Gifts most gratefully received by Prebendary CARLILE, Hon. 
Chief Secretary, Headquarters: 65 Bryanston Street, Marblo 
Arch, London, W., cheques being crossed “ Barclays’, ajc Church 
Army.” 


FURNITURE 
FOR CASH. 


Lowest Prices. 


Wm. SPRIGGS & C™ ‘*™ 


238-241 Tottenham Court Road, W. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organizatwn), 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
ef the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
Physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 


TERMS OF SUB+CR.PiION. 
LIFE — 
2s. 2 s. 4, 

Hon. Vice- Presidente -- 2 0 O| Members .. «ws ww 1010 0 

ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents . 5 0 O | Associates, with Literature 
Members = - — - and Journal - - 5 0 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at . 


rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





Cofone! W. J. 8. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, &.W. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


NOW READY. 
OR REMEMBRANCE: Daily Selections from the Poems 
of Christina Rossetti. Compiled by FRANCES MACLEAN, with a 
by Lisa Witson. 2s. 6d. net, or by post 2s, 10d. Winchester: Warren 
and Son, Ltd. London: Simpkin and Co., Ltd. 

NUTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published halj-yearly, srom 
January to June, and from July to December, on the third Saturday in January 
end July, Cloth Cases for the Haljy-yearly Volumes may be obtained through an 
Bovkseiler or Newsagent or from the Office at 1s. Gd, each By post, 1s, Od, 
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Get New Health 
for the New Year. 


OU cannot “start the New Year 

well” if you are not well in health. 

Start taking Sanatogen wow in order to 

lay a good foundation of new health 
for the New Year. 


You will probably be in better health than you 
have ever been before, and your nervous system, in 
particular, will be wonderfully strengthened and in- 
vigorated. You will have more energy and staying 
power, more interest in your work, more ambition and 
enjoyment of life. So you will start the New Year 
not handicapped by ill-health but feeling fit and fresh 
and enthusiastic. 


Begin to-day—There’s no time like the present! 
Nearly all people who “do things,” who succeed in 
life, are users of Sanatogen. For example, that 
brilliant young novelist, Mk. COMPTON MACKENZIE, 
Author of “Carnival,” etc., writes: “While I am 
writing a book I rely almost entirely on Sanatogen. 
I find it hard to express in words the benefit | derive 
from Sanatogen; it is the only preparation that 
never fails.” 
Fixedly resolve to take Sanatogen from now till the 
yearend! Let 1914 bea turning-point in your life— 
the year when you started afresh, with fresh health 


and energy! And start to-day—here and now! 


Write for Free Sample. 


If you write, mentioning this Journal, to A. Wulfing 
and Co., 12 Chenies Street, London, W.C., they will 
send you a Free Trial Supply. Sanatogen is sold 





by all Chemists, from 1/9d. to 9/6d. per tin. 
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HUNDREDS oF ACCIDENTS 


occur monthly 
THROUGH BROKEN GLASS. 


Your turn may come next! 





Triplex Safety 
Glass 


ON YOUR CAR AND AVOID RISKS. 








Write for further particulars to 


The Triplex Safety Glass Co., Ltd., 


1, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 
Telephone—1340 Regent. 


















A Sectional Bookcase grows with peri libra: 
you buy it piece by piece as you pow JY 
! “OXFORD” SECTIONAL (Patented) BOOKCASES 
are handsome, well-finished, solid tasoughons (no 
employed), and moderate in cost. 7 a <> we 










to 35/6. Complete Bookcases in 
fronts), oom | ty. enclosed by Ratna 
The “ Oxf is the only sectional Bookcase wi 
caplet own size and in the wood 7 
Tell us what you want. Send postcard 
TLLUSTRATED Ay poerL er POST FREE. 
AM BAKER & CO., 
actory, Oxford 





























invisible fastening unites Bw 
sections 80 rigidly that es One 
bookcase can be moved bodily, 











mem Snaemen 


Diet yourself. Choose a food which is easily 

digested, nourishing and table. Milk and 

whole wheat are the sta ients of the 
rfect diet. The ‘Allenburys’ Diet is & com- 
ination of both in a 

form, and is delicious to e. 

the whole system. Made in a minute—add 

ili water © 


1. 
i Large Sample vent on receipt of 3d. ot P 
























Of 

Chemi. 

1/6 and 3/- 
per tin. 
























i 2-3 ete 
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Snr PENI IE 
Assn CAs: 
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Replicas. 


JACOBEAN FURNITURE MADE IN 
ENGLISH OAK AND BEAUTIFULLY 
FINISHED IN OLD TONES. 


* REPLICAS OF OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE® 
Just published by Story & Triggs, may be had 
free on application. 





STORY & TRIGGS, LTD. 
152-156 Qn. Victoria St., London, E.C. 


26-3 ee pet ee at eB ah > a 
OPS SS IES KES ORS ea Rane 






























Everyone needs a Pencil. Give your 
friends at Christmas one of the world- 
famous 


““KOH-I-NOOR” 


PROPELLING PENCILS 






Produced in so many styles that all tastes can be suited. 
You can get a “Koh-i-noor” with refills at the end, or with 
a sharpener at the end. You can get one in plain silver at 
2s. 6d., in chased silver at 3s., in rolled gold at 5s., or in plain 
9-ct. gold at 15s., fitted with the inimitable “ Koh-i-noor” lead. 
Your stationer or jeweller will gladly show you the series. 
List free, L. & C. Hanptmurna, Ltd., Koh-i-noor House, Kingsway, London. 
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CASES FOR BINDING. 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 








sy post, Is. 9d. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 







Or at the Office, 











1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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BENEDETTO CROCE 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
GIAMBATTISTA VICO 


Translated by R. @. Collingwood. 10s. 6d. net. 


f the famous Italian philosopher and scholar by one 
yo = distinguished of living philosophers, Benedetto 
Croce, whose works are attracting universal attention at the 
prevent time. A book that is already an Italian classic. 


ARTHUR SCHNITZLER’S 


Great Viennese Novel, 


The Road to the Open. 6s. 


The Ourtook says: “ The usually sober critic of the Berliner 
Zeitung am Mittag becomes almost dithyrambic in his praise of 
‘Der Weg ins Freie’ (which is indeed a sort of ‘ Pilgrim’s 

ress’ of a poet’s soul). It has just been capably translated 
into English under the title of ‘The Road to the Open.’” 





By STEWART CAVEN. 


new writer of uncommon power.” 


2 


The Green Enigma, 6s. 


“There is no doubt that Mr. Caven has given us an extra- 
ordinary tale in‘The Green Enigma.’ As an effort of the 
imagination it is an extraordinary achievement.— Pall Mall Gasette. 





“An extremely curious and interesting piece of work . .. 
altogether out of the common run.”—Daily Telegraph. 


By ALEXANDRA WATSON. 
Step-Children of Nature. 6s. 


“A novel that deserves a multitude of readers.”—The Sphere. 





HOWARD LATIMER, LTD., GT. QUEEN STREET. 


nant FOR THE BEST» 7 _ 
ATLASES visit or write to GLOBES 
SIFTON, PRAED and Co., Ltd., 


THE MAP HOUSE 
67 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 


MAPS ‘sppiicaton RELIEF MODELS 


application. 


_ GATALOGUE 


of 
THEOLOGY 
and its Neighbourlands. 
PART L, 64 Pages. 
Post free srom 


HENRY SOTHERAN & OO-, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 43 PICCADILLY, W 


OOKS.—Burke’s Peerage, 1910, 15s.; Roget’s Thesaurus 

of English Words and Phrases, 3s.; Foster’s Chats on Old Miniatures, 

6d. for 5s. 6d.; Anne Pratt’s Wild Flowers, 2 vols., 6s. 6d.; Apvcryphal 
New Testament, 3s. 6d, ; Cavendish, The Whist Table, a Treasury of Notes on 
the Royal Game, 31s. 6d. for 6s.; Terrible Tales from the French, German, 
yy and Italian, 4 vols., 6s.; Wilson's Tales of the Borders, 3 vols., 2ls.; 
pine Journal, vols. | to 16 and Index, 17 vols., calf gilt, £20. Send 
also for Catalogue, | have always 100,000 Bargains on hand, you want a book 
and have failed to find it elaewhere, try me. I am also the largest Buyerin the 
Provinces. —BA KER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John BrichtSt., BIRMINGHAM, 


OUOKS. Catalogue No. 4—68 pages of over 2.000 items 
ander Art, America, Architecture, Drama, Economics, History, India, 
Ireland, London, Natural History, Occult, Oriental, Science, Scotland, Sport, 
phy, Travel, &. Moderately priced, many reduced from previous 
@talogues. Post free.—R. Atkinson (3.), 07 Sunderland Rd., Forest Hill, 8. E. 








OOKS WANTED:—Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols., 1868; 

Smith's Adventures of Mr. Ledbury, 3 vols.; Alice in Wonderland, 1865 

er 1866; Doughty’s Travels in Arabia Deserta; Wilde’s Works, 14 vols.; Life 

@f Mytton, 1835, 1837 or 1851; Stevenson’s Works; Handley Cross, 1854; 

Catlin’s American Indians; Beacdsley’s Later Work, 1901; Lever’s Works, 37 
Hector’s Great Bookshop, Birmingham. 





OOK BARGAIN SALE.—New copies at 25 per cent. to 

80 per cent. reduction. Annual Remainder Catalogue and Supplements, 

t free. Books in all classes of literature offered at tempting prices, 

utiful Colour Books in special bin'ings for presentation, &c.—HENRY J. 
GLAISHER, Remsinder and Discount Bookseller, Wigmore Street, W. 


OOKS FOR PR 


PRBEBSEBATS. 
Books are acceptable gifts. A new catalogue of our large Exhibition of 


as Books will be sent free on request. 
A. & F, DENNY, 147 Strand, W.C. 


READY SHORTLY. 


HAPPY NEW Y&AR AND OTHER VERSES, by 
C. E, de la POER BERESFORD. Price 2s. 6d. net; postage, 3d, 








NEW FO 


ULIS BOOKS 


Tre Complete Works of 


FRi DRICH + IETZSCHE 


18 volumes. Edited by Dk.O>CAR LEVY. Price of set, £3 17s. net. “ Eng- 
land is richer fora gift of creat moral and intellectual worth—mora! dynamite 
to clear away obstructions, and solid moral values wherewith to build new 
paths for the progress of the race.”"—from Bnglish Review, October, 1913. 


IRISHMEN ALL 


By GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM 
Jacx B. Yeats, 

merciless bauter. 
medicine. 








Contaiming twelve Illustrations in colour by 

Mr. Geo. A. Birmingham's new work is a masterpiece of 

But with it all he is never wanton. His laughter is like 

He makes a joke of Ireland because he adores her. Ex. cr, SvO, 
226 paxes. Buckram, Se. net. 


THE LICHTER SIDE OF ENCLISH LIFE 


ByF. FRANKFORT MOUKE. Coptaming 20 studies, mostly in colour,of English 
character by Groner KeLtcuer. These tales are told against the rectors and 
the rustics, the tradesmen and the country folk ; the doctors and parvenu and 
esquire are all inspired by the merry malice avd good-humoured mockery that 
is the very spirit of true Comedy. Ex. cr. 8vo, 296 pages. Buckram, 58, net. 


LAW AND LAUGHTER 


By GEORGE A. MORTON and D. MACLEOD MALLOCH. Reginning with Sir 

omas Moore, whose quiet humour exhibited itself even at the seatfold, the 

compilers of this collection of legal wit and humour carry us through the grim 

leasantries of Jettreys and Braxtield to the caustic remarks of the late Scotush 

Lord Young, and briug us down to the dry retorts of Mr. Justice Darling. The 

volume contains 32 portraits of legal luminaries, Ex. cr. 8vo, 256 paged. 
Buckram, 66.; Leather, 7e. Gd. net. 


THE HILLS OF HOME 


By L. MACLEAN WATT. Including the “ Pentland” Essays of ROBERT? 
LOUIS STEVENSON—“Au Oid Scotch Gardener”; “The Manse’; 
“ Pastoral’’; “The Pentland Rising,” 12 [lustrations in colour by Rossar 
Horr, A.R.S.A. Ex. er. 8vo, 276 Buckram, 5s. vet. 
The Pentland Hills exercised a very strong influence on the miud of R. L. 8., 
who spent much of his youth wandering on their slopes. The essays which he 
wrote about them are certainly among the finest and most lovable of all his 
work, The volume contains anable account of this Stevenson country as well 
as a collection of the Pentland essays. 


AT THE TURN OF THE YEAR 














Essays and Nature Thoughts from the writings of FIONA MACLEOD. Con 
taining 12 Illustrations in colour by H. C, Paestow Maceocn, R.8.W. Ex. er, 
Svo, 254 pages. Buckram, Se, net. 

THE PROVOST 
ee 
By JOHN GALT, With 12 [lustrations in colour by J. M. Arrgrey, Ex. er, 


8vo, 368 pages. Buckram, Se. net. 


REMIN'SCENCES OF OLD SCOTS FOLK 





By T. RATCLIFFE vAKNE'T, author of “ Fuirsiuels,” &. Containing 
Ulustrations in colour by R. Gemmxtt. Hutrcnisos, R.8.A. Ex. er. Svo, 238 
pages. Buckram, Se. net. 


LIFE IN CANADA 


Roughing it in the Bush, or Forest Life in Canada. 
By Mre, SUSANNA MOODIE. With 19 Lilustrations, including nine im 
colour. Ex. cr. 8vo, 592 pages. Buekram, 66. net. 


THE COMPLEAT ANCLER 


By IZAAK WALTON. With portrait of Jucob Huysman and 12 illustra. 
tions in colour by W. Lee Hanuey, and :eproductions of Old Angling Book 
Decorations, Crown 8vo, 3° pages. Buckram, 6s. net; Leather, 7s. 6d. net. 


MY CARDEN OF THE RED RED ROSE 


By J. BR. AITKEN, author of “Ina City Garden.” Containing 8 Mustrations 
in colour by Fuep. TayLon. Crown 8vo, 332 pages. Buckram, 6e. net; Leather, 
7s. 6d. net. 








IN A CITY CARDEN 


By J. R. AITKEN, author of “My Gardeu of the Red Red Rose.” With 
6 illustrations in colour by Karuarine Cameron, R.S.W. Feap. l2mo, 124 
pages. Boards, 36. Gd. net ; Leather, Ss. net. 


MODERN MUSICIANS 


A Book for Players, Singers, aud Listeners. By J. CUTHBERT HADDEN, 
Containing 21 portraits. Crown 8vo, 258 pages. Buckram, 38. Gd, net; 
Leather, 5@. net. Here isa companion volume to the author’s very success- 
ful work entitled “ Master Musicians,” 








ARTS AN” CRAFTS OF INDIA AND CEYLON 


By ANANDA K,. COOMARASWAMY, D.Sc., author o! “ Medieval Sinhalese 
Art,” &c. Containing froutaspiece in colour and over 250 other illustrations, 
Crown 8vo, 256 pages. Buckram, 6s. vet; Vellum, 108. Gd, net. 


THE SOCIAL UNREST 


Its Cause and Solution. By . RAMSAY MACDONALD, M.P., Chairman of 
the Labour Party in the House of Commons. Crown 8vo, 134 pages. Wrapper, 
te. net ; Library edition in Buckram, 28. 6d. net. 


THE ROSE CARDEN SERIES 


A serics of volumes containing illuminations reproduced from old Persian 

manuscripts and illustrations in colour. Feap. 12mo, iv richly decorated boards, 

Be. net; Leather, 7e. Gd. net; in Vellum, 10s. Gd, net, 

1. The Rose Garden of Persia. Being. transiatious from all the most 

important Pers an }oets by various translators. 12 illuminated pages and 4 

illustrations in colour by Freprnicxk Garprer. 234 pages, 

ll. Rubstyadt of Omar Khayyam, Containing full notes and glossary by 

N.H. Dore. 10 illuminated pages and 8 illustrations in colour by Fran 
Branowrn, A.R.A. 140 pages. 











ILIUCTRATED LIST POW PES DY. 


T. N. FOULIS, Publisher, 








Published by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., LTD., 17 High Street, Eton. 


91 Great Russell Street, London, W.C., and (tdinburgh, 
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CLERGY 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


MUTUAL 


1829. 





The ONLY Life 


Assurance 


CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES which 


THE 
spends 


Society specially for 


ncthing either in Dividends to Shareholders or in Commissions 
to Agents. 





LOW PREMIUMS. —LARGE BONUSES. — ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 





Funds: Bonuses already allotted: 
£4,676,274. £4,810,459. 
Cffice: 2 & 3 The Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 





No Shareholders. 


No Agents. 


No Commissions. 





“INNEFORD'’S 


MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. Per Deum. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. ‘The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at mueb higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Doren Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paidto any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 
Trial Orders of 1 Dozen bots. Delivered Carriage Paid, 
All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


W'*NE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 
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THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 
Authorised Capital, £6,000,000, Issued Capital, 
£4,500,000, 

| os £1,500,000. Reserve 
Fund, £1,500,000. ‘logether......... £3,000,000 
Eeserve Liability of Proprietors ...... £3,000,000 


Total Issued Capital and Reserves £6,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE: 71, CORNHILL, London, E.O- 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches 
throughout the Australian States, and Dommion of 
New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 


The COUNTRYSIDE CALENDAR, 1914 

Compiled by C. E. PHIPSON, 
is something new in calendars. It will 
please all who find delight in country 
haunts and in country lore, in the smell of 
the earth and the scents of the fields and 
hedgerows. Extracts day by day from 
many authors and crisp pen-and-ink 
sketches on every weekly tear-off page. 
Price 1s. Published by JARKOLD & SONS, 
Warwick Lane, E.C. Order from your own 
bookseller. Send copies to your country- 
loving friends. 




















Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR 
and Communications upon matters of business 
should not be addressed to the Epiror, but 
to the Pusuisuer, 1 Wellington St., Strand. 





SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


OLDEST and STILL 
The “IDEAL COCOA.” 


All Grocers and Stores, HOME, INDIA, 
and COLONIES, 


SCHWEITZER’S 


PEPTON COCOA 


iS DELIGHTFUL 
and 
DIGESTS OTHER FOOD. 


Chemists and Stores, HOME, INDIA, and 
COLONIES. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881) 

14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W. 

Insert Advertisements at the lowest i 
rices. Special terms to Institutions, Pullishers, 
anufacturers, &c., on application. 
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The “SPECTATOR.” 








Scale of Charges for 








Advertisements. 
Ovrsipe Pace (when available) 14 Gurrzag, 
riiidiiialaniiabiaibeaeiiogmaainnet 212123 0 
Bi woes eg oe aid ; cooee 4 60 
Quarter- (Half-Column) ..,. 30 
Narrow Column (Thirdof Page) 4 4 0 
Half Narrow Column ............... 220 
Quarter Narrow Column ......... 110 
Column (two-thirds width of 
page) wee 886 
Companies, 
TI cnnsinsintnnigiimetiied 21616 0 
BD FOND ccccveccennsocecsccsensenscnie 44 0 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half- 
width), 5s.; and Is. a line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s, an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of 
page, 16s. an inch. 

Broad column following ‘‘ Publications of the Week,” 
15s. an inch, 

Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net. 











1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 








MR. HEINEMANN’s 
XMAS BOOKS, 


ee 
ARTHUR RACKHAM’s 
BOOK OF PICTURES 
15s.net. Crown 4to. 44 Plates in Colou 
and an Introduction by Sir A 7 
Quiller-Couch (“Q.”)— Also a larg 
paper edition, limited to 1000 copies, 
£2 2s, net (nearly all sold). 
Unif ith above : W. y 
Rhinegold and the Vatherie tah Bing () 
and the Twilight of the Gods; MID. 
SUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM ; RIP VAN 
WINKLE ; INGOLDSBY LEGE 
UNDINE. (7s. 6d. net). ’ 


OLD ITALIAN LACE. y 
ELISA RICCI. In two vols. Cr. folig 
Plates in Colour and Photogravurg 
Limited to 300 copies. £6 6s. net, 


FRENCH COLOUR-PRINTS 


OF THE XVIII. CENTURY. 
50 Plates in Colour, and an Intro, by M. 


C.SALAMAN, Demy 4to. £2 2s net, 


LOUIS XVI. FURNITURE. 
With an Introduction by 8, de RICCI, 
500 Plates. 4to, 25s. net. 


FIFTY CARICATURES. 3, 
MAX BEERBOHM. (Cr. 4to, 6s. net. 


MY FATHER. By ESTELLE yw. 
STEAD. Lllustrated. Demy 8vo,10s.net, 
(2nd Imp.) 


A CONFEDERATE GIRL’S 
DIARY. Dewy 8vo, 6s. net. 


NEWFOUNDLANDCARIBOU 
By A. RADCLYFFE DUGMORE 
Numerous Plates from the Author's 
Photographs. Imp. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


DELICHTFUL BOOKS FOR CHILDREN, 


MOTHER GOOSE, The Old 
Nursery Rhymes. [Illustrated by 
ARTHUR RACKHAM, 8q.Cr.8vo.6s.net 
Also an Edition de Luze, with especially 
engraved large plates, limited to 1,000 
copies, £1 5s. net (all sold). 

Uniform with the above: ALICE IN 
WONDERLAND ; AESOP’S FABLES. 

CHANTICLEER. Adapted from 
EDMOND ROSTAND by FLORENCE 
HANN. Illust. in Colour by J. A 
SHEPHERD. Square Cr. 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE ADVENTURES OF 


AKBAR. By FLORA ANNIE STEEL 
Illustrated in Colour by BYAM SHAW. 
Sq. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


BLOSSOMS FROM A 


JAPANESE GARDEN. 
By MARY FENOLLOSA. With 2 
Illustrations by Japanese Artists 
Square Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


‘OUR POETS.” 
The Sea’s Anthology. By J. & 


Parrsrson. Large Fcap. 8vo, 2s. net. 
The Daffodil Fields. By Jous 


Masrrretp. Cr. 8vo, 38. 6d. net. 


Aphrodite, and Other Poems. 
By Joun Hetston. Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 


Rhy es of a Rouseabout. by 


M. Anpzerson. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net 
Knave of Hearts. By Aszravs 


Symons. Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 


Auguries. By Laurence 
Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 

















Borrox. 





NOVELS AT XMAS Gs. EACH. 





JOHN CALSWORTHY. The Dark Flower 

MALL CAINE. Woman Thou Cavest Me 

F. TENNYSON JESSE. The Milky Way 
(2nd Impr.) 

MRS. DUDENEY. Set to 

JOSEPH KEATING. The Perfect Wife 


CHARLES TURLEY. A Band of Brothers 
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CONSTABLE’ S Xmas and New Year Gift Books 








Beautiful Gift Books 
“Their freshness and diversity would have been welcomed by 
the gifted and ingenious Hans himse!f."—THE PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES 


10s. 6d. net. Beautifully Illustrated in Colour and Black 
and White by W. HEATH ROBINSON 


EDITION DE LUXE—OUT OF PRINT. 
«We have already paid our meed of admiration to Mr. A. E, Johnson’ 's 
tiful book, and there has been nothing like it as a sumptuous souvenir.’ 
—The Pall Mali Gazette. (2nd Keview.) 


THE RUSSIAN BALLET (21s. net) 
In Colour and Black and White. By RENE BULL 
___—SBDITION DE s LUXE— OUT OF PE OF PRINT, 


THE ‘DESERTED VILLAGE 
Oliver Goldsmith’s Famous Poem 
Illustrated by LEE HANKEY 


With 40 full-page Plates in Colour and numerous Drawings 
in the text. New ‘te 7s. 6d. net. LIMITED EDITION 
DE LUXE, 42s. net. 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS réné sutt 


With 20 Colour Plates and 25 full-pago Illustrations and 
about | 100 | lijustrations in the text, 10s. 6d. net. 








BILL THE MINDER 


With 16 Colour Plates and 15 Full-page line Illustrations, 
and about 100 line drawings in the text. 10s. 6d. net. 
__ LIMITED LARGE PAP ER EDITION, 30s. net. 


The Works of GEORGE MEREDITH 


Select your Xmas and New Year Gifts from the Works of 
George Meredith. They will prove very acceptable and 
pleasing presents. Beautifully bound and printed, with cloth 
and leather bindings, gilt edges. Library Edition: Cloth, 
6s. Pocket Edition: Cloth, 2s. 6d. net each; Limp Lamb- 
skin, 3s. 6d. net each. (Sold separately or in sets, boxed. 
Please write for * prospe ctus ) 


W. Heath ene 





The Works of BERNARD SHAW 


THE QUINTESSENCE OF IBSENISM 
New and Enlarged Edition Completed to the death of Ibsen, 
with new preface. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE PERFECT WAGNERITE 
A Commentary on the Niebelungen Ring. New Edition. 
3s. 6d. net. 
THE DOCTOR'S DILEMMA 
PLAYS PLEASANT 
PLAYS UNPLEASANT 
JOHN BULL’S OTHER ISLAND 
THREE PLAYS FOR PURITANS 
And many other volumes. 


The Works of 


ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 


For Boys’ Books Thompson Seton ean’t be beaten. The 
following books are eminently suitable as Xmas Gifts. They 
stimulate a desire for fresh air and healthy exercise, and will 
prove instructive, very useful, and absolutely interesting. 
Each volume profusely illustrated by the Author. 

MONARCH, THE BIC BEAR TWO LITTLE SAVACES 

ROLF IN THE WOODS ANIMAL HEROES 

THE BOCK OF WGODCRAFT BIOCRAPHY OF A SILVER FOX 


Please write for Prospectus. Ask your Bookseller to show them to you. 


MARY JOHNSTON’S Fine Novel HAGAR 


“In the form of a deeply interesting story, telling of the life and develop- 
ment of Hagar Ashendyne, Miss Johnston bas ut, as it were, the soul of the 
ease of feminism, that much discussed i subject to-day.” *—The Daily Telegraph. 


MAUD DIVER’S Latest Success 
THE JUDGMENT of the SWORD 


‘ “ Mrs. Diver, whose novels are well known, has foliowed her recent success, 
*The Hero of Herat.’ "— ‘The Athenzum, 


CYNTHIA | STOCKLEY’S | New ‘Novel 
THE DREAM SHIP 


2 {2nd Impression 
Tt isa strong and finely written study, The heroine is a delightful and 
most lovable creature.”’—The Observer. 





MAN AND SUPERMAN 
6s. per volume, 

PLAYS IN SEPARATE EDITIONS 
Cloth 2s. net, Paper Is. 6d. net. 
PRESS CUTTINCS Paper Is. net. 

Please write for Prospectus. 











The Two Chief PO elt of the Year 
The Life of HENRY LABOUCHERE 
Algar Labouchere Thoroid 
Photogravure Frontispiece, 18s, net. 


The Life of JOHN BRIGHT een morecssion 


George Macaulay Trevelvan 
___Hlustrated i in P hotogr avure, 


THE LIFE OF (2 vols., 2s. net) 
CHARLES ELIOT NORTON 


From His Letters and Note Books. 


“Could not fail to be engrossing to every lover of literature.’’—The 
Athenzum. 








15s. net. 








J. M. SYNGE AND THE IRISH 
LITERARY THEATRE 





Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. By Maurice Bourgeois 
“Tt contains a perfec ~ astounding amount of information about Synge ... 
It wy i said that M. Bourgeois has written a very interesting book.’’~—The 


Daily M 





'| Autobiography of GEORGE DEWEY > 
“THE VICTOR OF MANILA BAY.” 
Profusely Illustrated, 14s. net. 


*“*A very honourable record aad a very instractive one. His experiences in 
the Civil War were varied, vivid, and exciting . . . full of stirring ancedote 





aud adventure.’ "“—The Times, 

MAS’ANIELLO (aA Neapolitan cee 
With Frontispiece, 6s. net. By Marie Hay 
Author of “The Winter Queen,” “A German Pompadour.” 


. Mas’aniello is excellent.”—The Manchester Guardian, 


“ A good story. 


CHARLES WHIBLEY’S Books 





LITERARY PORTRAITS _Mlustrated. 7s. 6d. net 
ESSAYS IN BIOGRAPHY 

STUDIES IN FRANKNESS | porkeon 
A BOOK OF SCOUNDRELS Se. not cash 


THE | PAGEANTRY OF ‘LIFE 


Works by A. G. BRADLEY 


OTHER DAYS: Recollections of Rural England and Old 
Virginia, 1860-1880. With Portrait. Demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net, 


THE GATEWAY OF SCOTLAND 


Illustrated with 8 Coloured Plates and numerous Line Draw 
ings by A. L. COLLINS. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


GLAMORGAN AND GOWER 


Profusely illustrated. 3s. 6d. net. 
SHROPSHIRE, HEREFORD AND MON- 
MOUTH Profusely illustrated. 5e. net. 


THE MAKING OF CANADA, 1763-1814 
Profusely illustrated. 68. net. 


CANADA in the TWENTIETH CENTURY 
With 650 Illustrations and Map. New Edition. Demy 8vo, 
5s. net. 


THE FIGHT WITH FRANCE FOR NORTH 
AMERICA ow ‘asteated Edition. 65s. net. 


Books by MARIE CORELLI 


THE TREASURE OF HEAVEN 
Specially bound for presentation in half calf. With Frontia- 
piece. 6s. net. 


FREE OPINIONS 6s. 
DELICIA AND OTHER STORIES 6s. 


Novels by JOHN FOX, Junior 


THE “HEART OF THE HILLS 
THE TRAIL OF THE LONESOME PINE 
THE LITTLE SHEPHERD OF KINGDOM 














LONDON 


COME 


and many others. 
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CHAMBERS’ GIFT BOOKS 


10s. 6d. net (per post, 11s. 1d.) 


ADAM BEDE. GEORGE ELIOT 


“* The exquisite touch and delicacy both of the humour and the pathos I have 
never seen the like of.’"—Charles Dickens, 


i 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S List. 
MR. FORREST REID’S NEW NOVEL 


‘‘A DELICHTFUL COMEDY OF MIDDLE ACE.” 





A Choice Presentation Edition of this masterpiece of TH E GENTLE LOVER 


fiction with 16 Original Drawings in Colour and 40 Dainty 

Pen-and-ink Sketches by GORDON BROWNE. 

“ This is the most handsome form in which ‘ Adam Bede * has ever yet been 
presented."’—Sphere, 

6s. net (per post, 6s. 5d.) 


LORNA DOONE. R. D. BLACKMORE 


A charming Edition. 13 Drawings in Colour and 60 Pen- 

and-ink Sketches by GORDON BROWNE. 

“The artist is in his element with fair Lorna and honest John, and the wild 

and reckless folk of Doone, Truly a charming and lovable volume.’’—Globs, 
21s. net (per post, 21s. 7d.) 

TRADITIONS OF EDINBURCH. Robert Chambers, LL.D. 

A Superb Edition with 36 Original Drawings in Colour, and over 

60 Pen-and-Ink Sketches by JAMES RIDDELL, R.S.W. 

** An ideal gift-book, a fund of unfailing entertainment to the mind and a joy 

to the eye.’""— Manchester City News, 
21s. met (per post, 21s. 7d.) 


BRITAIN’S BIRDS AND THEIR NESTS. 
Described by A. LANDSBOROUGH THOMSON. With Introduction by 
Prof. J. Arthur Thomson. An admirable Gift-Book with 132 
Original Drawings in Colour by GEORGE RANKIN, 

“The volume is a book of rare excellence.’’—Sco!sman, 


10s. 6d. net (per post, 11s. 1d.) 


THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. Charles Reade 
A Beautiful Edition, with 20 Original Drawings in Colour anda 
Series of Pen-and-Ink Sketches by GORDON BROWNE. 


** Is all the keenest admirers of a classic story could desire, A better gift- 
book than this there could hardly be,”"—Daily Telegraph, 





For BOYS AND GIRLS. Charmingly HUlustrated. 
CIRLS OF KINC’S ROYAL. L. T. Meade. 6g, 


“A story full of movement told with the ease of a versatile writer who 
understands the girl mind very thoroughly.”"—Lady’s Pictorial. 


CHESTERTON CIRL CRADUATES. L. T. Meade. §s, 


“Tara O'Donnell will be admired and respected as well as loved by girl 
ers.'’— Westminster Gazette, 


CIRLS OF ABINCER CLOSE. J. T. Meade. 38, 6d. 


Poppy Abinger dedicates her life to a sacred trust which her father has 
committed to her. Kight nobly does Poppy fulfil her task. 


HILDA’S EXPERIENCES. May Baldwin. 68. 


“A fascinating story of life in Australia,’’—Everyman, 


MOLL MEREDYTH, MADCAP. May Baldwin. 3g. 6d. 
A story of the Straits Settlements. 
“A rollicking, naughty girl of fourteen. The story is bright and lively, full 
of movement and adventure.’’—Edinburgh News, 


TROUBLESOME TOPSY. May Bildwin. 3s. 6d. 


“A clever and humorous child study bearing the imprint of real life. 
* Topsy * is a ‘character.’ ’’—Westminster Gazette, 


A BOY SCOUT IN THE BALKANS. J. Finnemore. §s, 


“ As exciting as it is up-to-date.""—Birmingham Post, 
“ A stirring story.""—Glasgow Herald, 


HERO OF THE MUTINY. 
“One of the best.""—Yorkshire Post. 
“* The story is irresistible.”—Weekly Scotsman, 


BLAIR OF BALACLAVA. Escott Lynn. 3s, 6d. 


“The work of a brilliant writer.""—British Weekly. 


HEROES OF THE POLAR SEAS. J. Kennedy Maclean 


Containing a chapter upon the recent Scott Expedition, 3s. 6d. 
**A book to be read, and kept and read again.’’—Captain, 


ROSALY’S NEW SCHOOL. Elsie Oxenham. 3g, 6d. 


“ A bright and very charming story for girls.” — Weekly Scotsman. 


JO MAXWELL, SCHOOLCIRL. Lizzie C. Reid. 2g. 6q. 


, “Jo is a charming lassie.’’—Glasgow Herald, 


PAM, ROBIN, & STUMPS. Gertrude Doughty. 2g, 6d. 


** An ideal tale for little folks. Pam is fascinating.""—Lady’s Pictorial, 


Escott Lynn. §s. 





CHILDREN'S PICTURE BOOKS. 
3s. 6d. net each (yer post, 3s, 11d.) 


LARDER LODCE. B &N. Parker, Authors of “FrolicFarm” 
Full of splendid coloured pictures of animals, and gay and humorous verses 
about the “‘ Slims.”’ 

The Slims were foxes free from harm, But all their labour met defeat, 

Who tried to keep a poultry farm; 7 could not get enough to eat. 

“A gay and diverting book ... so well done that ‘children of larger 
growth ’ will thoroughly enjoy it.’"—Manchester City News, 


BUSTER BROWN THE FUN MAKER. R. F. Outcault 


“ Full of things, really the temptations which assail Buster are 
human.’’"—Lady’s Pictorial. a 


ts. Gd. net (per post, Is. 10d.) 


THE BROWNS: A Book of Bears. 8B. and N. Parker 

“A really excellent picture book . .. delightfully droll illustrations.”— 
Morning Post. “ Hopper the child to whom the kindly saint introduces the 
Browns.” —Ladies’ F 


Chambers’ Xmas List will be sent on application to— 


By FORREST REID, Author of “The Bracknels,” « Followi 
Darkness,” &c. 6s. wing 


SPECTATOR.—‘‘A delightful comedy of middle age. - Forrest 
Reid never strikes a jarring note; his style is sR, iclleanae 
attuned to the scene or the mood of the s er, and we 
reluctantly from the companionship of the pleasant people 
he has set before us with such convincing yet unaffected art.” 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—‘*A book of which it i possi 
a@ page or a paragraph without pleasure.” — ble te 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIES. 
LORD LYONS 


A Record of British Diplomacy. 


By the Right Hon. LORD NEWTON. With Portraits 
Two Volumes. 30s. net. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF GEORGE VILLIERs, 
4th EARL OF CLARENDON 


By the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart. In Two 
Volumes. With Portraits. Demy 8vo. 30s. net. 


Darty Crronicie.—* Not since Lord Morley’s ‘Life of Gladstone’ wy 
gw have we had so useful a contribution as this book to the history ¢ 
© Victorian era.” 


PRIMATE ALEXANDER : 


ARCHBISHOP OF ARMAGH. 
Edited by ELEANOR ALEXANDER. With Portraits, 
12s. 6d. net. 


Evenina Stranparp.—“ It is into a very delightful aspect of Irish life and 
character that we are taken in this wise, sunny, and humorous book.” 


William Augustus, Duke of 


Cumberland. his Early Life and Times, 
1721-1748. By the Hon. EVAN CHARTERIS. 12s. 6d. net 
Mornine Post,—" Well worth reading.” 


Splendid Failures. py marry cranay, 
Author of “The Mother of Parliaments,” &c. With Por. 
traits. 8Svo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Tue Times.— We should imagine that few, even among well-read men and 
women, could read this volume without learning something they did not knew 
before.”’ 


Sir Frederick Maurice: a Record 
of his Work and Opinions. With Eight Essays on 
Discipline and National Efficiency by SIR FREDERICK 
MAURICE. Edited by his Son, Lieut.-Col. F. MAURICE 
10s. 6d. net. 


Srrotator.—‘It would be hard to think of a better book of its kind tha 
this. The book has great distinction; the very title and sub-titles are exactly 
right. It is a book with a life of its own, and a will ofits own, The essays are 
full of golden words.” 


A Civil Servant in Burma. $s; sir 
HERBERT THIRKELL WHITE, K.C.1.E. With Illustra 
tions. 12s. 6d. net. 


Scorsman.— Sir Herbert White tells his story in the liveliest vein with an 
eye to the bright side of things.”’ 
Graruic.—* An admirable book.” 


Thirty Years in Kashmir. 3; 
ARTHUR NEVE, F.R.C.S. With Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 


Ovrttoox.— Another of the splendid contributions to geographical and 
ethnological science, by which alone missionary endeavour would be more thas 
justified.” 


Zachary Stoyanoff. pages trom the Auto 
biography of a Bulgarian Insurgent. 10s. 6d. net. 
Broap Anrow.—“ Has all the interest of a fascinating novel.”’ 
Dairy Te.ecrara.—“ It is a vivid and interesting book.” 
in the 


Sport and Folik-Lore 


Himalaya. sy cAPraIN H. L. HAUGHTON 
(36th Sikhs). With Illustrations from the author’s photo 
graphs. 12s. 6d. net. 


Tue Tres.—* The book makes capital reading. Many as are the books om 
sport and travel in Kashmir, it well justifies its place.” 


Shakespeare’s Stories. py consTanct 
MAUD, Author of “ Wagner's Heroes,” and MARY MAUD. 
Illustrated. 5s : 


New and Revised Edition. 


PAINTING IN THE FAR EAST. 
By LAURENCE BINYON. With 40 Plates. Crown 4to. 
21s. net. 


—— 


Please write for Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Iiustrated 
Cata/ogue. 








W. & R. CHAMBERS Ltd., Edinburgh, & 38 Soho Square, London, W. 


London : EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 Maddox St., W. 
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FREDERICK WARNE & 60.’S 
st of Books for Xmas Presents 





_ 


An Exauisite Gift for the Animal Lover. 
By the greatest Animal Painter of the age. 


Animal Portraiture. 


By WILHELM KUHNERT and R. LYDEKKER, F.RS. One 
7 of the most Remarkable Collections of Animal Studies that 
has ever been issued. Imperial Quarto (12 by 1léin.) 
Style 1.—In a handsome cloth binding, inlaid panel and gilt top. 75s. net. 
Style 2.—In Portfolio Form. 75s. net. 
Style 8—In half-polished morocco, 84s. net. 
Search as we will we shall find nothing truer te nature than such triumphs 
efart as the Polar Bear amid the Arctic Ice, the. Manchurian Tigers by the 
mowy mountain lake, the slender Flamingoes, the Silver Gull sweeping above 


the ocean, &c., &c. 





A full Prospectus on application. 


A Unique Presentation Edition of the Arthurian Legends. 


The Legends of 
King Arthur and His Knights. 


Compiled and arranged by Sir JAMES KNOWLES, K.C.V.O. 
Cloth gilt, gilt top, 6s. net. Exquisitely Dlustrated by 
LanceLor Sperp. 

“A book to charm the youth.” 











One of the Finest Schoo! Stories of the Season. 


An Uphill Game. 


By HARRY HUNTINGDON. With Illustrations and a Coloured 
Frontispiece by Francis E. Hiney. Price 3s. 6d 
“Every boy-—and girl for that matter—will find delight im this robust story 
@f schoo! life.” 








BEAUTIFUL BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 





A NEW VOLUME BY 


L. LESLIE BROOKE. 


Mr. eslie Brooke is better than ever this year, and he is of the very best among 
children’s artists, It has been said of his books that every picture deserves a 
frame, and that is true ! 


A Nursery Rhyme Picture Book. 


With 16 full-page Coloured Plates and many Black and White 
Drawings. In charming coloured picture cover, 2s. 6d. net. 
There have been Nursery Rhyme Picture Books before—but Mr. L. Leslie 
Brooke's Nursery Rhyme Picture Book is unique. 





4 Specially Treated issue of the immortal Fairy Tales, 
exquisitely pictured by H. M. BROCK, 


The Old Fairy Tales. 


In a charming Coloured Picture cover, 2s. 6d. net. Containing 
16 full-page Coloured Plates and many Black and White 
Drawings. 

Mr. H. M. BROCK’S drawings are pictures possessing a distinct individuality 
of their own, with a wealth of imagination and ingenuity. 








The Complete Copyright Edition of Mr. EDWARD LEAR’S 
inimitable Limericks. 


The Book of Nonsense. 


To which has been added 
MORE NONSENSE 


With 212 Pictures. Cloth gilt, 5s. net. 


Jou Rusxrm said: “1 don’t know any author to whom I am half so gratefal 
for my idle self as Edward Lear.” 





% New Volume by Miss BEATRIX POTTER in the famous 
“Peter Rabbit" Books. 


The Tale of Pigling Bland. 


Forming the second volume in Series [1. 1, The Tale of Mr. 
Tod; 2, The Tale of Pigling Bland. With numerous Coloured 
and Black and White Illustrations. Art boards, Is. net. 

















ARTHUR RACKHAM’S exquisite pictures of MOTHER GOOSE’S 
RHYMES are contained in the haif-yearly volumes of the 


St. Nicholas Magazine. 


For 1913-14. Each 6s. net. 


This, the leading Children’s Magazine, is published at 1s. Monthly. 
(Annual Subscription, 12s. post free.) 





Write for Illustrated Cata ogues and Coloured Lists. 
15 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 








FROM MOWBRAY’S LIST. 





|CHRISTMAS THOUGHTS. 


By JOHN HENRY BERNARD, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop of 
Ossory. Cloth, 1s. net. 


Pull of good things, touching life on all sides, and well deserves a wide 
¢ireulation.""—The Guardian. 





IN PRAISE OF LEGEND. 
By the Venerable E. E. HOLMES, B.D., Archdeacon of 
London. With Six Illustrations in Colour. Parchment, 
1s. 6d. net; lambskin, 3s 6d. net; velvet leather, 4s. 64. net. 


“ The Archdeacon looks out upon legend in the right spirit—that ig, as one 
who would rather believe than not. He feels, too, the breath of its poetry, 
and reproduces it all in charming English.’’—@uardian. 


THE WHOLE MAN. 


Edited by GEOFFREY RHODES. With Contributions by 
Sir DYCE DUCKWORTH, Bart., M.D, LL.D.. GEORGE 
COWELL, F.R.C.8., andthe Rev. A.O. HAYES, M.A. Cloth, 
2s. 6d. net. 

“ Ao attempt ‘to systematize eaten pate and Christian teaching’ on 
the question of ‘mind cures’—the gene line being taken broadly that the 
Church, by bringing religion into the life of man, does ipso facto provide for 
his whole needs ; that medica! science must be utilized to the full ; the medical 
man should be regarded as engaged in a religious work and «hoald be in close 
alliance with the clergyman ; and that the true ‘spiritual healing rests om 
the recognized religious activities of faith, prayer, and the Church ordinamees.” 
—Times. 





THE ALTAR OF FELLOWSHIP. 


Ancient Prayers from the Treasuries of the Universal 
Chureh and new Devotions responsive to the n 
of to-day. By MARY BROCAS HARRIS. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
net. 
The volume includes Mr. Gladstone’s “ Fragmenta Eucharistiea”” which are 
reprinted in the origiual Latin by permission of the Hawarden Trustees, and 





A LIFE OF JOHN COSIN, 
Bishop of Durham, 1660-72. By the Rev. PERCY H. 
OSMOND, M.A. With Eight Collotype Illustrations. Cloth, 
8s. 6d. net. 


“A creditable attempt to fill up a sap in ecclesiastical biography with a 
memoir, for which his published works and correspondence provide abundance 
of material, of the munificent, learned, and masterful Restoration Bishop of 
Durham.”’—The Times. 


OUTLINES OF EDUCATION IN 
ENGLAND. 


By CYRIL JACKSON, L.C.C. Paper, 1s. 6d. net; cloth, 2s, 
net. (Christian Social Union Handbooks.) 

“ Mr. Jackson writes with first-hand knowledge: he bas held appointments 
of distinction both at the Board of Education and with the London County 
Council; he knows what is possible, knows in what directions teachers and 
schools are making practicable changes. Hence anyone wishing to inform 
himself about the current situation in England ean quite safely consult Mr. 
Jackson's *Outlives.". .. Asa useful and impartial handbook we can heartily 
recommend it.” —The Times. 


GLIMPSES OF THE PAST. 
By ELIZABETH WORDSWORTH, formerly Principal of 
Lady Margaret Hall. With Right Llustrations. Cloth, 
2s. 6d. net. New and cheaper edition. 

“There are numbers of good stories; of little scenes and typical figures cleverly 

vignetted; and characters skilfully and symyathetically portrayed."’—Athena um, 














THE NORTHUMBRIAN SAINTS. 
S. Oswald, S. Aidan, and S. Cuthbert. By ELIZABETH 
W. GRIERSON, Author of “The Story of 8S. Francis of 
Assisi.” With Twelve Illustrations. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


“A very pretty work. . . . The life stories are sympathetically and straight- 
forwardly told, The book is weil printed and beautifully illustrated.”"— 
Guardian. 


THE TWELVE FOUNDATIONS. 
By CLARICE M. CRESSWELL, Author of “ Roses of Martyr- 
dom,” “Crown of the North and South.” With Eight Illus- 
trations in Colour by the Author. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

A volume of stories of Christian Saints and Martyrs, specially suitable for 
children. 





THE RELIGIOUS 
DRAMA. 








UNTO THE PERFECT 


DAY. By GURDON CROSSE, M.A, 
A Collection of Prayers for the ith ‘Twenty-six Illustrations, 
Use of Students of Sacred “Arts of the Church” Series.) 


Theology. Compiled by G. M. oth, 1s, 6d. net. 
BEVAN,S.Th. With Preface by 
the Right Rev. Bishop RYLE, Dean 
of Westminster. Cloth, ls. 6d, net. 


REMEMBRANCE: OUR 
FELLOWSHIP WITH 
THE DEPARTED. 
Edited by MAY ELSDALE, With 
a Preface by the Right Rev. W. E. RUSSELL. ‘Baglish Churchmen's 
COLLINS, late Bishop of Uibraltar. Library.) Cloth, ls. net; Leather, 
Cloth, 2s, net. @s. net. 


THE ANGEL OF THE 
DOWNS. 

By the Author of “The Master 
Touch.” With Four Colloty 
Illustrations. Parchment, Is, F} 
cloth, is. 6d. uet. 


THE HOUSEHOLD OF 
FAITH. 
By the Right Hon. G. W. E. 








Mowbrays’ Illustrated List post free upon application. 





A. R. MOWBRAY & CO., Ltd., 28, Margaret Stroet, 
Oxford Circus, London, W.; &9 High Strect, Oxford. 
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LORD MACAULAY. 
Complete Works. 


“ALBANY” EDITION, With 12 Portraits, 12 vols. large crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d. each, or £2 2s. the Set. 


Vols. I.-VI.—HISTORY OF ENGLAND, FROM THE ACCESSION OF 
JAMES THE SECOND. 


Vols; VII..X.—ESSAYS AND BIOGRAPHIES. 
Vols, XI.-XII._SPEECHES, LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME, &c., and INDEX. 
Uniform with the above, 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF LORD MACAULAY. By SIR G. O. 
TREVELYAN, Bart, Large crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 















































*.* An Enlarged and Complete Edition, with a New Preface and an 
Additional Chapter. 


History of England, from the Accession 


of James II, POPULAR EDITION. 2 vols. crown 
8vo. 5s. 


Essays with Lays of Ancient Rome, &c. 
PO ULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
“SILVER LIBRARY” EDITION. With Portrait and 4 
Illustrations to the “Lays.” Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Miscellaneous Writings, Speeches, and 
Poems, POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 















































JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 


History of England, from the Fall of 
Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. 


12 vols. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 


Short Studies on Great Subjects. 
CABINET EDITION. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 
POPULAR EDITION. 4 vols. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 
POCKET EDITION. 5 vols. f'cap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. net each 
volume ; leather, 3s. net each volume. 


English Seamen in the Sixteenth 


entury. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION, suitable for Presentation, 6s. net. 
































































































































The Divorce of Cath- | Life and Letters of 
erine of Aragon. Erasmus. 
Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d, 
The Spanish Story of | The Council of Trent. 
the Armada, and other Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. 
Essays. Oceana; or, England and 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, her rv ng s 
The English in Ireland With 9 Illustrations, Cr. 8yo, 
in the Eighteenth 3s, 6d. 
Century. The English in the 
Svols. Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. West Indies. 
Ceesar: A Sketch. With 9 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, 8s, 6d, 

















SIR SPENCER WALPOLE. 
History of England from the Conclusion 
of the Great War in 1815-1858. 
6 vols. Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 
MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D. 
A History of the Papacy, 1378-1527. 


6 vols. Crown 8vo. 5s. net each. 















































JOHN EDWARD LLOYD, M.A. 

A History of Wales from the Eapliest 
Times to the Edwardian Conquest. With 
Map. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. net. 

HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE, 


History of Civilisation in England and 
e+ Spain and Scotland, 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 
10s. 6 


LIEUT.-COL. G. F. R. HENDERSON. 


Stonewall Jackson and the American 
Civil War. With Portraits, Maps, and Plans. 2 vols., 
crown 8vo, 16s. net. 


The Science of Wap. With Memoir by EARL 
ROBERTS, V.C. With a Portrait and 4 Maps. 8vo, 14s. net. 


WALTER BAGEHOT. 
Biographical Studies. Crown 8vo, 3s. 64. 
Literary Studies. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 
Economic Studies. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


FREDERICK W. H. MYERS. 


Human Personality and its Survival of 
Bodily Death. 2 vols., 8vo, 42s. net. 
































































































































STANDARD BOOKS FOR PRESENTS 


SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 


History of England, from the Ace 
of diasen te tna Galicenie’ af the oon 
War. 1603-1642. 10 vols. crown 8vo. 5s. net each, 


History of the Great Civil War. 1649. 
1 . vols. crown 8vo. 5s. net each. 

History of the Commonwealth and Ppo. 
tectorate. 1649-1656. 4 vols. crown 8vo. 5s. net each, 

The Student’s History of England. 
With 378 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 12s. 


A School Atlas of English 
With 66 Maps and 22 Plans of Battlee nko. Ry listory, / 


SIR GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN, Bart, 


The American Revolution. 
Cabinet Edition. Vols. I. II. III. (comprising Parts I. ang IL), 
Vol. IV. (being Part III.) Orown 8vo. 5s. net each. 
George the Third and Charles Fox, 
The Concluding Part of “The American Revolution.” 2yolg 


8vo. 
Vol. I. With Map. 7s. 6d. net. Vol. IT. [In Preparation, 


GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN, 
(FOURTH EDITION.) 
England in the Age of Wycliffe. 
8vo. 6s. net. 
(THIRTEENTH THOUSAND.) 
Gapribaldi’s Defence of the Roman 
Republic (1848-9). With 7 Maps and 35 Illustrations 
8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 
(ELEVENTH THOUSAND.) 
Garibaldi and the Thousand (May, 1860), 
With 5 Maps and numerous Illustrations, 8vo. 7s. 6d. net, 
(TENTH THOUSAND.) 
Garibaldi and the Making of Italy 
(May-Nov., 1860). With 4 Maps and numerous 
Illustrations. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 





NEW EDITION OF MAY’S “ENGLAND” BROUGHT DOWN 
TO 1911, BY FRANCIS HOLLAND. 


The Constitutional History of England 
since the Accession of George III. By the 
Right Hon. Sir THOMAS ERSKINE MAY, K.C.B., D.CL 
(Lord Farnborough). Edited and Continued by FRANCIS 
HOLLAND. In Three Volumes. 8vo. 

Vols. I. and II. 1760-1860. 15s. net. 
Vol. III. 1860-1910. By FRANCIS HOLLAND. 8vo, 
12s; 6d. net 


THE REV. J. FRANCK BRIGHT, D.D. 


A History of England. 5 vols. Crown 8vo, 
Period I. MEDIZ VAL MONARCHY. a.p. 449-1485. 4s, 6d, 
Period Il. PERSONAL MONARCHY. 1485-1688. 5s. 

Period III, CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY. 1689-1887. 7s. 64, 
Period IV. THE GROWTH OF DEMOCRACY. 1837-1880. 6s. 
Period V. IMPERIAL REACTION: VICTORIA, 1880-1901, 4s, 64, 


JULIAN CORBETT. 
Drake and the Tudor Navy. With Portraits 


Illustrations and Maps. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 16s, 
The Successors of Drake. With 4 Portraits 
(2 Photogravures) and 12 Maps and Plans. 8vo. 21s. 
England in the Mediterranean. 1603-1713 
2 vols. 8vo. 24s. net. 
England in the Seven Years’ War. 
With 14 Maps and Plans. 2 vols. 8vo. 2ls. net. 
The Campaign of Trafalgar. Svo. 16s. net. 
Some Principles of Maritime Strategy. 
8vo. 9s. net. 

J. W. MACKAIL. 
Epigrams from the Greek Anthology. 
With Text, Translation, and Notes. 8vo. 14s. net. POCKET 
EDITION, 2 vols. (Greek Text), 1 vol. (English Translation, 
1 vol.), f'ep. 8vo, gilt top, each 2s. net; leather, 3s. net. 
The Spring of Helicon: English Poetry from 
Chaucer to Milton. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
Lectures on Greek Poetry. 8vo. 9s. 6d. net. 


Lectures on Poetry. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 











The Life of William Morris. With Portraits 
and other Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo., 10s. net. 
Pocket Edition. With Illustrations. 2 vols. Gilt top, 4s. net; 





ABRIDGED EDITION, in 1 vol., 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 









LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


leather, 6s. net. 
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The Times says — 


‘* THE FIRST BIOGRAPHY OF CHATHAM REALLY WORTHY OF ITS SUBJECT.’ 


The Life of William Pitt Earl of Chatham. 


By BASIL WILLIAMS. 


With Portraits and Maps, 


“Mr. Williams has rescued the national repatation for 
hy. ... He has written a life of Chatham, which comes 
pearer to finality than any of its predecessors. ... His political 
history is lucid, and its military history conveys an impression 

ond mere drumming and counter-marching.”—Daily News. 
“A Great ‘Life’ of the Great Pits... A good book anda 
worthy contribution to modern British historical li.erature.”— 
Daily Mail. 


2 vols. 8vo. 


25s. net. 


“It is noexaggeration to describe the two volumes which Me. 
Williams has just given us as the best life of Chatham which has 
yet been written; and all students of the 18th century will be 
under a debt of deep gratitude to the historian who has done so 
much to supplement their knowledge and illuminate their under- 
standing. ... A historian after Mr. Trevelyan’s heart, he has 
given us a life and not only the materials of a life, the portrait 


of an individual and not the skeleton of a corpse.” —The Times. 





—— 


NEW EDITION. JUST PUBLISHED. 8vo. 


Price 5s. net. 


PROBLEMS OF EMPIRE. 


The Faith of a Federalist. Papers and Addresses. 


By VISCOUNT 


WITH A FOREWORD BY THE RIGHT HON. EARL 


IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF IMPERIAL DEFENCE. 

AUSTRALIA AND IMPERIAL DEFENCE. 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT FOR THE UNITED KINGDOM 
AND THE EMPIRE. 

sTEYS TO IMPERIAL FEDERATION, 

THE FINANCE OF FEDERAL GOVERNMENT FOR THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. 


oe 


Public Opinion and Popular Govern- 
ment. y A. LAWRENCE LOWELL, President of 
Harvard University. With Tables and Index. 
9s. net. 


The Rise of South Africa: a History of 
the Origin of South African Colonization 
and of its Development towards the East 
from the Earliest Times to 1857. By G. E. 
CORY, M.A., Professor in Rhodes University College, Grahams- 
town, South Africa. In Four Volumes. Vol. IL.—From 
1820 to 1834. With 38 Illustrations and 2 Maps. 8vo. 18s. 


®,* Vol. L: From the Earliest Times to 1820. Price lis. 


The Making of the Australian Common- 
wealth (1 1900). A Stage in the Growth 
of the Empire. By the HON. B. R. WISE, formerly 
Attorney-General of New South Wales. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

“Mr. Wise has made a valuable addition to the library of 

Imperial History.”—Observer. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

The Maid of France: being the Story 
of the Life and Death of Jeanne d’Arec. 3B 
ANDREW LANG. With 3 Maps. 


Clio, a Muse, and other Essays, Literary 
and Pedestrian. 
Map. 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

“The first essay is one of the most salutary pronouncements 
wpon the teaching and function of history that we have read for 
along time. ’—The Times. 


The Cutlery Trades. An Historical Study 
in the Economics of Small-Scale Production. 
By G. I. H. LLOYD, M.A., Associate Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Toronto, With Illustrations 


Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


and Maps. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
University Tutorial Classes: A Study 
in the Development of Higher Education 


among Working Men and Women. by 


ALBERT MANSBRIDGE. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


Vices in Virtues. By the Author of “The Life of a 
Prig,” &c. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

Cowrents : The Vices of Gardening—The Vice of Loving 
without Liking—The Ungentlemanliness of Ladies—The Fool and 
his Adjective—The Vice of Common Sense—Vices in Charities— 

ing to Think—The Joys of Indigestion—The Vice of Unselfish- 
news—The Vice of Being 'I'0o Previous—Reviewing—The Vice of 
Finishing —F leeting Pleasures—Principles—Misers, Ancient and 
Modern—Ill-health as a Profession. 
Mostly Truc: A Few Little Tragedies 


and Some Comedies. By GUY FLEMING, Author 
of “ Life’s Little Tragedies,” &c. Feap. 8vo. 4s. net. 


Crown 8vo, | 





By G. M. TREVELYAN, With | 








HYTHE, D.C.L. 

GREY. 
PREFERENTIAL TARIFFS. 

CANADA AND IMPERIAL PREFERENCE. 
EMPIKE PROBLEMS. 


THE CRISIS AND THE WAY OUT. 


THE BREAKDOWN OF PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT 
AND THE REMEDY. 


‘THE DOMINIONS AND IMPERIAL DEFENCE. 


Monographs on Physics. Edited by SIR J. J. 
THOMSON, O.M., F.R.S.,and FRANK HORTON, D.Sc., of 
the Cavendish Laboratory, Cambridge, 8vo. 

The following three volumes of this new series are now 

ready and others are in preparation, 

Rays of Positive Electricity and their 

pplication to Chemical Analysis. By SIR 
J. J. THOMSON, O.M., F.K.S. With Pistes and Diagrams. 


5s. net. 


Modern Seismology. By G. W. WALKER, A.R.C.Se., 
M.A., F.R.S. With Plates and Diagrams. 6s. net. 


Photo-Electricity, the Liberation of 
Electrons by Light. With Chapters on Fluorescence 
and Phosphorescence, and Photo-Chemical Actions and 
Photography. By H. STANLEY ALLEN, M.A., D.Sc., 
7s. 6d. net. 


William Morris’s Prose Romances. 
LONGMANS’ POCKET LIBRARY (NEW VOLUMES). 
F’cap 8vo. Cloth, 2s. Net; Leather, 3s, Net each Volume, 
The Story of the Glittering Plain. 
The Wood Beyond the World. 
The Well at the World's End. 





Two volumes. 





NEW_THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 


The Development of English Theology 
in the Nineteenth Century (1800-1860). by 
the Rev. VERNON F. STORR, M.A., Canon of Winchester, 
8vo. 12s. Gd. net. 


Some Loose Stones, being a Consideration of certain 
Tendencies in Modern Theology, illustrated by References to 
the book called “ Foundations.” By the Rev. R. A KNOX, 
Fellow and Chaplain of Trinity College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 
4s, 6d. net. 

“Tt is a vigorous piece of polemic, fearless, hut without bitter- 
ness, with a humour which serves to accentuate the earnestness 





| of the author; while he expresses himself strongly he is never 


consciously unfair.”"—The 7'imes 


Churches in the Modern State. 
JOHN NEVILLE FIGGIS, D.D., Litt.D. 
4s. 6d. net. 

Contrents:—A Free Church in a Free State—The Great 
Leviathan—The Civil Standpoint—Ultramontanism—A ppendix 
I.: Respublica Christiana—Appendix [I.: Three Cambridge 
Historians ; Creighton, Maitland, and Acton. 

THE WESTMINSTER LIBRARY (New Volume.) 


The Early Church in the Light of the 
Monuments. By the Right Rev. Mgr. A. 5. BARNES, 
M.A. With illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


By the Rev. 
Crown 8vo. 


*.* An Illustrated List of Books for Christmas sent on application. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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BLACKIE’S NEW GIFT BOOKsg 





ee. 
*.* Messrs. BLACKIE and SON will be pleased to forward, post free, a copy of theip 
Xmas Announcement List, beautifully illustrated in Colours, giving full particulars 
of their Publications in General Literature and Books suitable for Presentation, 





A Charming New Colour Book by FLORENCE HARRISON. 


et 


THE EARLY POEMS OF WILLIAM MORRIS, 


With 16 full-page Colour Plates, 12 full-page Black-and-White, and decorative headings and tailpieces, by FLORENCE HARRISOy, 


Large 4to, cloth, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 











The New Garden Book. 


GARDEN WORK. 


A BOOK FOR GARDEN LOVERS. 
By WILLIAM GOOD, F.R.G.S. 


With 8 plates in Colours and many other Ilustrations. 
gilt top, Ss. net. 


PIONEERS OF EMPIRE SERIES. 
Prepared under the editorship of Sir HARRY JOHNSTON, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. The 
following volumes, all from the pen of Sir Harry Jonnston, and Illustrated with 
Pictures in Colour and in Black-and- White, are now issued: 
Pioneers in Canada Pioneers In Australasia 
Pioneers In West Africa Pioneers In India 
Pioneers in Tropical America Pioneers in South Africa 

Price 6s. each. Other volumes will follow. 


TRIUMPHS OF ENTERPRISE. 
A new series of Books which recount the fascinating story of the wonderful achieve- 
ments of human enterprise, and set forth attractively the marvels of science and of 
nature. The following volumes, written by CYRIL HALL, and profusely 
Illustrated, are now ready : 

Conquests of Engineering. Wood and What We Make of It. 
Wonders of Transport. 
Price 38. Gd. each. Other Volumes in preparation. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, 











GREAT ACHIEVEMENTS SERIES. 


An Illustrated Series of Good Books of interest to young and old. Crown 8vo- 
2s. 6d. cach. 


HEROES OF EUROPEAN NATIONS 
THE ACE OF MACHINERY 

HEROES OF EXPLORATION 
HEROINES OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. 





By A. R. Hope Moncrieff 

By Alexander Horne 

By A. J. Ker and C. H. Cleaver, B.A. 
By A. R. Hope Moncrieff 


BEAUTIFUL SWITZERLAND. 
A CHARMING NEW SERIES OF COLOUR BOOKS. 


Bound in boards, with coloured panel ; each volume containing 12 full-page Illustrations 
in colour. Feap. 4to. 28. net each. 


The following two volumes are now ready : 


LUCERNE CHAMONIX 
Described and illustrated by Described and illustrated by 
G. FLEMWELL. G. FLEMWELL. 
Other volumes are in preparation, 
N.B.—Beautiful Prospectus, Illustrated in Colours, will be sent on receipt of postcard. 

















BEAUTIFUL BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
THE BIG BOOK OF FAIRY TALES. | selected ana 


Edited by WALTER JERROLD. With 400 Illustrations in Colour and Black-and- 
White by Cuaries Roxsinson. Large quarto, cloth extra, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE BIG BOOK OF NURSERY RHYMES. 
Selected and Edited by WALTER JERROLD. With 400 Illustrationsin Colour and 
ee by Cuartes Ropinson. Large quarto, cloth extra, gilt edges, 

s. net, 


THE BIG BOOK OF FABLES. Eiitea by watrer 


JERROLD. With 12 full-page full-colour plates, 16 full-page duotone, and about 
400 other Illustrations by Cuartes Roginson. Large 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, 
7s. Gd. net. Edition de Luze, white art vellum cloth, 15s. net. 


HEROIC LEGENDS. | ke-toid by AGNES GROZIER HERBERTSON, 


and illustrated with 16 full-page coloured plates by Herzen Srrarron. 


Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. net. 


Rainey, R.I. 
edges, 6s. 


Peninsular War. 


African Story. 


Voyage. 


The King’s 
M., Sheldon. 


Modern Life. 
top, 6s. 


John H. Bacon. 


trated by Cyrus C 


William Rainey, 


Stott. 





with Tippvo Saib. 


NEW GIFT BOOKS. 
FOR BOYS & GIRLS 


By CAPTAIN BRERETON 


With Wellington in Spain: ; 
Story of the Peninsula. Mlustrated by Willig 
Large crown 8vo, cloth extra, living 


A capital military story, the publication of 
which coincides with the centenary of thy 


The Great Airship. [llustrated by 


C. M. Padday. Large crown 8vo, cloth 
olivine edges, 5s, = 


By HARRY COLLINGWOOD 
Through Veld and Forest. 4, 


Illustrated by Arch. Webh 


Kni 


Days of King Edward I 


Large crown $v0, cloth extra, olivine edges, 5s, 
Turned Adrift: 


An  Adventuroy 


Illustrated by Edward 8, Hodgsoa, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, olivine edges, 3s, 6d, 
By PERCY F. WESTERMAN 


When East Meets West: A Story 
of the Yellow Peril. Illustrated by C, M. Padday, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, olivine edges, 3s, 6d, 


By G. I. WHITHAM 


ht: A Tale of the 


Illustrated by Charles 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d, 


By ROSA MULHOLLAND (Lady Gilbert) 
Old School Friends: 


A Tale of 


Illustrated by G. Demain Ham. 
mond, K.I, Large crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt 


By KATHARINE TYNAN 


The Daughter of the Manor 
Illustrated by John Campbell. Large crown Sm 
cloth extra, gilt top, 6s. 


A Girl of Galway. 


Tlustrated by 


Crown ry cloth extra, olivine 


extra, olivine edges, 5s. 


The Loyalty of Hester Hope: i 
Story of British Columbia, 


3s. 61, 


edges. New Edition. 3s. 6d, 
By BESSIE MARCHANT 


The Heroine of the Ranch: 4 
Tale of Adventure in Tierra del Fuego. Ils 
‘uneo, 


Large crown 8yo, cloth 


Tilustrated by 


R.I, Crown 8vo, cloth extn, 
olivine edges, 3s. 6d. 


The Adventurous Seven: Theit 
Hazardous Undertaking. Illustrated by W. B.S 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d, 

By MAUDE LEESON 


The Fords of Hilton Langley: 
Illustrated by John Campbell, Large crown 8ro, 
cloth extra, olivine edges, 5s. 

By ANGELA BRAZIL 
The Youngest Girl in the Fifth: 
A School Story. Illustrated by Stanley Davis 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, olivine edges, 3s. 6 


The Leader of the LowerSchool: 
A Tale of School Life. 
Campbell. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 


POPULAR ILLUSTRATED EDITION 
By G. A. HENTY 


At the Point of the Bayonet 
The Mahratta War. 3s. 6d 
A Knight of the White Cross 
The Siege of Rhodes. 3s. 6d. 


The Tiger of Mysore. 


Illustrated by Joha 


The War 





The Brightest 
and Best. 


TENTH YEAR OF ISSUE. 


BLACKIE’S CHILDREN’S ANNUAL. 3/6 


Handsome Volume of 192 pages, with over 150 Illustrations, including 40 full-page pictures in full colour by 


the best artists. 


Picture boards, cloth back, 3s. 6d.; cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 





BLACKIE & SON, LTD., 50 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C., GLASGOW & BOMBAY: 
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poOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
GARDEN TREES AND SHRUBS. », warren 
‘RIG F.R.H.S. This voinme is uniform with “Alpine Flowers 
P. {Leg then It contains nearly 100 plates, many being specially 
and for this work in colour by eminent artists. It constitutes the 
ae book yet published on the subject. Small Crown 4to. 12s. 6d. net. 


wiTH CAMERA AND RUCKSACK IN 
THE OBERLAND AND VALAIS. By REGINALD A. MALBY, 
B.P.S., F.R.H.S., Author of “The Story of My Rock Garden.” The 
z “tions, nearly eighty in number, in colour, photogravure and half- 
Ee aaedal feature of the book. Mr. Malby is an —— with the 
gamera, and an authority on Alpine gardening, a truly delightful com- 
bination, as the illustrations bear witness. Demy 8vo. 300 pages, hand- 
somely bound. Price 10s. 6d. net. 


BIRD LIFE THROUGHOUT THE YEAR. 
By JOHN H SALTER, D.Sc. Dr. Salter bas for many years been a keen 
observer and student of bird life. He has a vivid style and many of his 
ebapters are full of word pictures. He shows himself to be a follower of 
Giltert White and Richard. Jefferies in this respect. The plates, which 

ially mounted, comprise a series in colour from the Nesting Series 


7 British Birds at the Natural History Museum, South Kensington. 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE YEAR 1913 ILLUSTRATED, 


being the fiith volume of the series commenced in 
THE WONDERFUL YEAR 1909. 
An illustrated record of the year’s doings. Full of pictures in 
colour and half-tone, it forms an ideal gift-book. 





This year’s feature: 
Modern History and Children’s Drawing Competitions. 
2s. 6d. net. 
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Fromthe BROADWAY HOUSE List 


Lord Milner’s Achievement. — THE RECON- 


STRUCTION OF THE NEW COLONIES 


UNDER LORD MILNER. by W. BASIL 
WORSFOLD. 2 vols. 25s. net. 


“It was weil worth doing, this carefully documented history of a great 
Imperial work . . . his business first and foremost is to explain, to tell the 
whole story ; and he has provided the full background without which under- 
standing is futile.”—The Times. 


The Reformation in Perspective—LU THER: A 
BIOGRAPHY. By HARTMANN GRISAR, 8. 


Authorized Translation. In 6 vols. Vols. L-II. now ready. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. net each. 


“Not merely a book to be reckoned with; it is one with which we cannot 
dispense.’’—Athenzum, 


The Forest of Enchantment.—_DICTIONARY OF 
MEDIEVAL ROMANCE and ROMANCE 
WRITERS. by LEWIS SPENCE. 8s. 6d. net. 

“ A fascinating volume.”—Saturday Review. 
A Modernist’s View—NEW IDEALS in the 


GOSPEL. By Prof. HERMANN SCHELL. Authorized 
Translation. With 32 Plates. Royal 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
“A masterpiece of Catholic apologetics,” —The Tablet. 


Atlantic Passengers.—|4q IiSTORY of E M IGRA- 























FOR THE CHILDREN. 
THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. Pictured in Colour and 


Line by GEORGE SOPER. The sixth volume of our Children’s Presen- 
tation Series. 5s. 


THE LAMP GIRL and other Stories. By ETHEL 
CARNIE. A little book of fairy tales, filled with that same poetic 
beauty, with that same imagination and simplicity, that inspired Miss 
Carnie’s well-known “Songs of a Factory Girl,” IMlustrated by Heten 
Srratron, 2s, 6d, net. 


AMELIA THE PROMPT. Written and Illustrated 


by M. C. HOWARD. Charmingly intimate stories of child life, by a 
writer who holds the key to the heart of a little one, 2s, 6d. net. 


TION FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM 
TO NORTH AMERICA: 1763-1912. By 


8. C. JOHNSON, D.Se. 6s. net. 


“A work of sound learning and considerable research, and isa contribution 
of value to a question of much present and future importance.’’—The Scotsman, 


The Soul of the Quartier Latin. CHANSONS 


POMPADOUR. By AVRON STRAWBRIDGE. 
Foreword by YVETTE GUILBERT. Fleur-de-lys cloth, 
2s. 6d. net. 


How the Other Half Lives-—THE WORKER'S 








At all ‘Booksellers. 
HEADLEY BROTHERS, Bishopsgate, London. 


THE 


AUTOTYPE FINE ART COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


74 New Oxford Street, London. 


Publishers of Reproductions of the Celebrated Pictures 
in all the important Galleries of the World. 





“For good reproductions there is nobody better 
than the Autotype Compeny or half so good. 
If any of your friends love good pictures you 
cannot do better than present them with a few 
Autotype reproductions from their favourite 
masters.”—Tue OvurLooK. 





The Company undertakes Copying and the Enlargement 
ef own Photographs in Monochrome er Colour, and the 
Reproduction of Oil Paintings in Private Collections. 


LISTS SENT FREE. 
Tilustrated Catalogue, Post Free, price 1s, 


A WELCOME PRESENT FOR CHRISTMAS. 
Price 2s. 6d. net, or cloth gilt, 5s. net. 
THE ART ANNUAL, 1073. 
THE ART OF E. BLAIR LEIGHTON. 


By ALFRED YOCKNEY. 

6 full-page Plates in colour, mounted on art boards, including among 
ethers, *‘ How Lisa Loved the King,”’ “The Hostage,” ‘‘ Vows,” &e., &e. 
® Iustrations. 

Last year’s Art Annual had to be reprinted twice before Xmas, and copies 
are now scarce. 
‘To be obtained at all Booksellers and Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son’s Railway 
Bookstalls, or direct from the Publishers, 


VIRTUE & CO, 7 CITY GARDEN ROW, CITY ROAD, LONDON. 
Discount SBookseilers and 


LAM LEY & Cco., Publishers, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON, 
The resort of Students and Book-lovers for nearly 40 years. 
PLAYS FOR AMATEURS. 
DOMESTIC EXPERIMENTS and other Plays. 
By 1. E. M. AITKEN. Square limo, Is. 6d. net, paper; 2s. 6d. net, cloth, 
POLITE FARCES FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM, 
By ARNOLD BENNETT. xs. 6d. net, 


DAILY ROUND. By CHARLES WATNEY and 
J. A. LITTLE. Fully Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 
“ A series of admirable vignettes of the ‘daily round, the common task,’ of 


the typical working man and working woman in the battle of life.” 
—Leicester Post. 


Sladen’s Italy HOW TO SEE ITALY BY 


RAIL. By DOUGLAS SLADEN. With 160 Illustrations 
and Railway Map. 2nd Edition, small cr, 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Lucknow Edition —-RUBAIYVYAT OF OMAR 


KHAYYAM. A full translation from the Lucknow 
Edition. By JOHNSON PASHA. 3s. 6d. net. 


The Heart of Hellas _QGREEK LOVE-SONGS. 


Translated by J. A. POTT. First and Second Series. Each 
cloth, ls. 6d. net; leather, 2s. net; velvet calf, 3s. net. 

“It is with real pleasure and gratitude that lovers of the Greek Anthology 
welcome Mr. Pott’s second volume. His first proved his power to communi- 
cate in English the elusive beauty of the originals, and its companion hag 
doubled a treasure of the bookshelf.”—The Athenzum, 


The Other Worll-ACROSS the BARRIER. 


By H. A. DALLAS. With a Chapter by H. B. MARRIOTT 
WATSON. 3s. 6d. net. 


**An interesting and readable contribution to the literature of Psychical 


Research.’’—The Scotsman, 
Arnold White’s Obiter Dicta. VIEWS of VANOC. 














By ARNOLD WHITE. Two Series, Each, picture boards, 
1s, net; cloth, 1s. Gd. net. 


A Novel with a Purpose—THE BIRTHRIGHT 





OF GRIMALDI. By Mrs. HOPE HUNTLY. 6s. 
A love story dedicated to all who oppose the infliction of cruelty upon 
animals, 


Better than“ Tango." CHILDREN’S GAM ES 


AND CHILDREN’S PARTIES. by GLADYS 
BEATTIE CROZIER. Foreword by Mrs. ALEC-TWEEDIE, 
3 vols., 1s. net each, (Indoor Games—Outdoor Games— 
Parties). Also in 1 vol., 3s. 6d. 








A Complete List of AUTUMN PUBLICATIONS will be 
sent post free on application. 





KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., LTD, and 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, LIMITED, 





Broadway House, 68-74 Carter Lane, London, E.C. 
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NELSON'S 


BOOKS FOR THE CHRISTMAS SEASON 








7/6 
NET. 


6/- 


NET. 


5/- 


NET. 


NET. 


3/6 


3/6 
3/6 


3/6 


3/6 


3/6 


The Marquis of Montrose. 





By JOHN BUCHAN. With 16 full-page illustrations 
in Photogravure, and 11 Maps and Plans. 

Mr. Buchan has produced a careful study of the 
career of one who was probably the greatest Scottish 
man of action, and certainly the greatest Scottish 
soldier. 


The Fairy Book. | sy mrs. craix. 
With 32 reproductions from Drawings by some of the 
best Artists. 

This is a juvenile édition de luze of the best collec- 
tion of fairy tales ever issued in this country. 


Story of the Great Armada. 
By RICHARD HALE, With 8 Plates in full colour, 
8 in Monotone, and 10 Sketch Maps. 

In this new volume the author makes a careful 
historical study of the origin, progress, and defeat of 
the famous expedition which Philip of Spain launched 
against England in the “Spacious times of Great 
Elizabeth.” 


A Book of Palestine. xp, 
RICHARD PENLAKE. With 24 Coloured Plates and 
numerous Black-and-White Illustrations. 

This attractive volume is the record of actual 
journeys undertaken in the Holy Land a short time 
ago. 

The Girls’ Budget. raitea by JEAN 
M‘INTOSH. With 16 reproductions of Water-colour 
Drawinys by first-class artists. 

This attractive Annual, now in its second year, 
contains a capital collection of short stories suitable for 
girls from fourteen to twenty. 


Beyond the Dragon Temple. 


By ROBERT HUDSON. With 6 Coloured Plates. 


Florence Nightingale. By 
ANNIE MATHESON. Beautifully Illustrated with 
reproductions from Portraits and Photographs. 


Things to Make. _ sy axcur- 
BALD WILLIAMS. Fully Illustrated with useful 
diagrams drawn exactly to scale. 


The Fight at Summerdale. 
By JOHN GUNN. This battle forms the centre of 
an historical romance of the sixteenth century. With 
6 Coloured Plates. 


Cousin Betty. By GERALDINE 
MOCKLER. With 6 Coloured Plates. 





BEAUTIFUL XMAS GIFTS. 


NEW CENTURY LIBRARY 


Printed on India Paper. Large Type. Gilt Top. 


DICKENS’S NOVELS - - - - - - 15 Volumes. 
THACKERAY’S WORKS - © 
SCOTT’S NOVELS-_ - - ° 
Also Selected Works by LEVER, KINGSLEY, LORD LYTTON, 
JANE AUSTEN, BRONTE, SHAKESPEARE, DUMAS, &c., &c. 





NELSON’S 


Each Volume only § inch in thickness. 


Limp Leather, 2s. 6d. per Volume net, 
Leather Boards, 3s. per Volume net. 


Complete in 14 Volumes. 
Complete in 25 Volumes. 


Complete List on application. 





DAINTY VOLUMES IN LEATHER BINDINGS. 


In different patterns and shades of Leather. Packed 


A new Series of 40 Volumes by various Popular Authors. 


“Velvet” Series. 
2s. 6d. net. 


The 


in elegant box. 


Write for List of Titles, post free. 





*.* On Sale at all Booksellers. 





THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 35, Paternoster 
Row, London, E.C. 


Macmillan’s New Books 


BY VISCOUNT MORLEY. 


Notes on Politics and History 
A University Address. By Viscount Morley, O.M., cS, 
cellor of the University of Manchester, 8yo, 2s. Od net 


EARL CURZON OF KEDLESTON, 


Modern Parliamentary Eloquence 
The Rede Lecture delivered before the University of 
bridge, November 6, 1913. By EARL CURZON 9 
KEDLESTON, Chancellor of the University of Oxf 4 
8vo. 2s. 6d. net. = 


THE EARL OF CROMER. 


Political & Literary Essays, i908. 


1913. By the Right Hon. the EARL OF CROMER 
O.M., G.C.B. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 











Indian Nationalism. An Independent 
Estimate. By EDWYN BEVAN. Crown 8vo. 23. 64. net, 


Tue Times.— To all who really desire o understand the significance of 
Indian nationalism the work by Mr. Edwyn Bevan, a judicious and wel. 
informed observer, will commend itself as one of the most helpful investigy. 
tions of that movement.” 





neue: Its Duties and Rights 
—Historically, Philosophically, 
and Religiously Regarded. , 


Series of Essays by Prof. L. IT’. Hobhouse, Canon Rashdall, 
A. D. Lindsay, Dr. Vernon Bartlet, Dr. A. J. Carlyle, H. G, 
Wood, M.A., and Canon Scott Holland. With Introductiog 
by the Bishop of Oxford. 8vo. 5s. net. 

Mornine Post.—* This volume of essays will be found very helpful by thos 
who are interested—as every elector should be—iu a problem that is at the 
heart of modern politics.”’ 

Tue Nation.—* An exceedingly valuable collection of essays.” 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


Sadhana: the Realisation of Life, 
A Series of Lectures, by RABINDRANATH TAGORE, 
Author of “Gitanjali,” &c. Extra Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 





Representative English 


Comedies. with Introductory Essays and Notes 
Edited by C. M. GAYLEY, Litt.D. Vol. Il. ‘The Later 
Contemporaries of Shakespeare: Ben Jonson and others 
Extra crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


The Facts about Shakespeare, 
By W. A. NEILSON, Ph.D., and A. H. Thorndike, Ph.D, 
Pott 8vo. 1s. 6d. net. [The Tudor Shakespeare, 


The Diseases of Tropical Plants. 
By MELVILLE THURSTON COOK, Ph.D., Professor of 
Plant Pathology, Rutgers College, formerly Chief of the 
Department of Plant Pathology for the Republic of Cubs 
Illustrated. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 








MACMILLAN & Co., LTD., LONDON. 


Te _ — ——— —= 


LOVE IN A MIST. 


By the Hon. Mrs. NEVILLE LYTTON. 
Edition de Luze, 7s. Gd. net. 


“The words are beautiful, ornate, the cadence charms and 
lulls.” —Times. 

“To read the pages is to have the memory pleasantly stirred by 
thoughts of Shakespere and Petrarch and the great sonneteers.” 
—Scotsman. 


HERBERT & DANIEL, 95 New Bond Street, W. 














EAUTY FOR ASHES. 

By Lapr Henry Somerset. Price 1s. net. : 
“The story is not only more engrossing than any novel, it is a stimulating 
call to action.’’"— Westminster Gazette. 

“‘ This triumphal little book.” —Manchester Guardian. 

** The narrative is beautifully told.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 

** The book is one which well deserves reading.’’—Times. 

“ This really wonderful work is attractive, is beautiful, and illuminating. 
Haroip Brees 





Parkside, Edinburgh. 





London: L. Urcorr Git & Son, Lrp., Drury Lane, W.C, 
And at all Booksellers, 
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Macmillan’s Books suitable forPresents 


New Edition, with 12 additional DJustrations in Colour. 
Just So Stories. sy RUDYARD KIPLING. 


With Illustrations by the Author and 12 additional Illus- 
trations in Colour by Joseph M. Gleeson. 4to. 6s, net. 
WARWICK GOBLE’S NEW COLOUR BOOK. 
The Fairy Book. The best popular Fairy Stories, 
selected and rendered anew by the Author of “John Halifax, 
Gentleman.” With 82 Illustrations in Colour by WARWICK 
GUBLE. 15s. net. 
The Gospel Story in Art. sy sony 
LA FARGE. Illustrated with 80 Plates of Famous Paintings 
described in the Text. 4to. 15s net. [Immediately. 


Crown 4to. 





Author’s Annotated tEdition, 


The Works of Tennyson. with Notes 


by the Author. Edited with new Memoir by HALLAM, 
LORD TENNYSON. With Portrait. Extra Crown 8vo., 
10s. 6d. net. 


Tur SrectaTor.—“ This single volume will be the definitive, authoritative, 
standard edition of Tennyson for the general student and the young scholar, 
i should be in the hands of all teachers of English — and in every school 

. Aud no better prize could be given to any boy or girl of literary and 


pootic tastes.” 
RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Songs from Books. py rupyarp xIP- 
LING. Uniform with Poetical Works. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Pocket Edition, feap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. net; limp leather, 
6s. net. Edition de Luxe (limited to 1,000 copies), 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


The Crescent Moon. chia Poems. 
By RABINDRANATH TAGORE. With 8 Lilustrations in 


Colour. Pott 4to. 4s. 6d. net. 

Tus Orservex.—“ Everyone who krows—and who now does not—the 
gensitive delicacy and strength of Mr. lagore’s mind and work wil! realize 
how delightful must be his poems about children, They are, They have a 
gngular fragrance and beauty of their own.” 


The Gardener. Lyrics of Love and Life. 
By RABINDRANATH TAGORE, Author of “ Gitanjali.” 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


Poems of Arthur Hugh Clough, 


sometime Fellow of Oriel Colleve, Oxtord. With an intro- 
duction by CHARLES WHIBLEY, and a Portrait. Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. [immediately. 


Collected Poems. By A. E., Author of “The 


Divine Vision and other Poems.” Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


The Shorter Poems of Frederick 





Tennyson. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
CHARLES TENNYSON. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 65s. 
net. 


Collected Poems. ny newman HowarD: 


including “ Kiartan the Icelander,” “ Savonarola,” “Constan- 
tine the Great,” “ TheGuanches: An Idyll,” and other Poems. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. [ Tuesday. 


The Ballads of Théodore de 


Banville. Translated into English Verse by 
ARCHIBALD T, STRONG. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 
[immediately. 


Poems and Ballads. 
HAGEDORN. Globe 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Tales from Ariosto. 
NICHOLSON, Se.D., LL.D. F.B.A. 
yin 8vo. 6s. 
@ ATHENZUM.—“ We are grateful to Mr. Nicholson for these simple and 
weadable adaptations, which include the adventures of Angelica, the Gosstaee 
oO bradamant, and the «tory of Rodomont and Isabella.” 


By HERMANN 
net. 


By J. SHIELD 
With Illustrations. 





NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


When I Was a Little Girl. By ZONA 
6s. 


GALE. Illustrated., Crown 8vo. 


Toby : the story of a Dog. By ELIZABETH &. 
GOLDSMITH. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The Stranger at the Gate. 4 story of 
Christmas. By Mabel Osgood Wright. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo. 63. [ Tuesday. 


The Voyage of the Hoppergrass. 


VOLUME I. JUST PUBLISHED. 


Macaulay’s History of England. 
Illustrated Editicn. Edited by C. H. FIKTH, M.A, 
With 900 Lilustrations, including 44 in Colour, and Photo- 
gravure Portrait. In 6 Vols. (Published Quarterly). Vol. 
I. Super royal 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

*,,* Illustrated Prospectus post free on application. 


The Life of Edward Bulwer, First 
Lord Lytton. By nis GRANDSON. With 


Photogravure Portrait and other Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 
30s. net. 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


The Life of Florence Nightingale. 
By _— EDWARD COOK, With Photogravure Portraits. 
2 vols. 8vo. 30s. net. 


Theodore Roosevelt. 
graphy. With Illustrations, 8vo. 


An Autobio- 
10s. 6d. net. 
[ Dee. 12, 


John Woolman: nis Life and Our Times. 
Being a Study in Applied Christianity. By W. TEIGNMOUTH 
SHORE, Extra Crown 8vo. 5s. net. { Dec. 12 





My Life with the Eskimo. by 


VILHJALMUR SITEFANSSON. With Lllustrations. 8vo. 





17s. net. [ Dee. 12. 
A fascinating record of travel and adventure by one who, more than any 
other man living, has lived with the Eskimo and made himself master of their 


lore and traditions. 
SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


With the Russian Pilgrims to 
Jerusalem. By STEPHEN GRAHAM, Author of 


“A Tramp’s Sketches.” With 38 Illustrations and a Map, 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Highways and Byways in the 


Border. ny ANDREW LANG and JOHN LANG. 
With Illustrations by Huau Tnomson. Extra Crown 8vo, 
Gilt top. 5s. net. [Highways and Byways Series, 


Thomas Hardy’s Wessex. sy Er. 
MANN LEA. Fully IMilustrated from Photographs by the 
Author. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


THOMAS HARDY’S NEW PROSE VOLUME. 


A Changed Man, The Waiting 
Supper, and other Tales, concluding with 
e Romantic Adventures of a Milkmaid. 6s. 


The Passionate Friends. 
WELLS. 6s. 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


Here are Ladies. py james sTEPHENS, 
Author of “'The Crock of Gold,” &c. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


By H. G, 


MAURICE HEWLETT’S NEW NOVEL. 
Bendish: a Study in Prodigality. 
FLORENCE MONTGOMERY’S NEW NOVEL. 


Behind the Scenes in the School- 


poom. Being the Experiences of a Young Governess. By 
FLORENCE MONTGOMERY, Author of “ Misunderstood,” 
Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. 


EDITH WHARTON’S NEW NOVEL. 
The Custom of the Country. 


By EDITH WHARTON. Extra Crown 8vo. 
Tae Wor.p.—‘* Mrs. Wharton's work is always of the most admirable 
quality, but it is doubtful whether she has ever done anything more completely 
excellent than ‘ The Custom of the Country.’”” 

MRS. WATTS’'S NEW NOVEL. 


Van Cleve. sy Mary 8 WATTS, Author 


6s. 


6s. 


af 





By E. L. PEARSON. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“ Nathan Burke,” &c. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. 


*.* Macmillan’s Ulustrated Catalogue post free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


LTD., LONDON. 
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MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 


CHANTILLY IN HISTORY & ART. 


By Mrs. J.P. RICHTER. With Illustrations in 
Photogravure, Collotype, and Half-tone. 21s. net 


CHRISTINA OF DENMARK, 


DUCHESS OF MILAN AND LORRAINE, 
1522-1590. By JULIA CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. Ady). 
With Illustrations, 18s. net, 


MACDONALD OF THE ISLES. 


A Romance of the Past and Present. By 
A. M. W. STIRLING, Author of “Coke of 
Norfolk,” &c. Illustrations. 12s. net. 


CECIL RHODES: The Man and 


his Work. sy one of his Private and Con- 
fidential Secretaries, GORDON LE SUEUR. 
Illustrations. Fourth Impression. 12s. net. 


AECEAN DAYS, 


and other Sojourns and Studies in the Isles of 
Greece. By J. IRVING MANATT, Ph.D., LL.D., 
sometime American Consul at Athens. Illus- 
trations. 12s. net. 


ST. PAUL AND CHRISTIANITY. 


By the Rev. A. C. HEADLAM, D.D. Formerly 
Principal of King’s College, London. 5s. net. 


MEMORIES OF A MUSICIAN. 


The Reminiscences of Seventy Years of 
Musical Life. By WILHELM GANZ. Iillus- 
trations. 12s. net. 


THE NAVY LEAGUE ANNUAL. 


Edited by ALAN H. BURGOYNE, M.P, (Cor- 
rected to Sept. 25th, 1913.) Illustrations. §s. net. 


THE BOOK OF THE LION. 


By Sir ALFRED PEASE, Bart. Illustrations. 


Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
DISRAELI ON WHICS AND 


WHICCISM. Edited with an Introduction by 
WILLIAM HUTCHEON, Portraits, 12s. net. 


BAR, BAT, AND BIT. 


Recollections and Experiences of the Hon. Sir 
EDWARD CHANDOS LEIGH, K.C.B., K.C. 
Edited by F. ROBERT BUSH. Portrait and 
Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 








NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


NOTWITHSTANDING. 
By MARY CHOLMONDELEY 
LOOT. 


(Stories. 
THE VISION SPLENDID. 


By ae, ANNESLEY VACHELL 
By D. K. BROSTER and G. W. TAYLOR 


THE RACE OF CASTLEBAR. 


By the Hon. EMILY LAWLESS and SHAN F. 
BULLOCK. 


THE MAGICIANS OF CHARNO. 


By GEOFFREY WILLIAMS 





A NOTEWORTHY CONTRIBUTION 
TO THE HOME RULE DISCUSSION 


THE ALTERNATIVES 
TO GIVIL WAR 


By FREDERICK S. OLIVER. 64. net 


The Author, who is at once an Independent 
Unionist and an advocate of Federal Home Rule, 
deals with the questions of What Practical Benefits 
would result from a General Election, and The 
Possibility of Settlement by Consent. His thorough 
and discriminating treatment of the subject is 
attracting the widest attention. 


‘‘Is marked by that vigorous common sense which 
makes the strongest appeal to the average Englishman,” 
— Daily Mail. 


THE LAND 
AND THE PEOPLE. 


(“The Times” Series of Reprints.) 1s. net 





What is the Land Question ?—Population—A Comparison with 
Foreign Countries—Agricultural Production—Labourers’ Wages 
—Housing—Small Holdings—Land-Ownership. 








JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE ST., W. 
XMAS 


HARPE R’ NUMBER. 


THOMAS HARDY’S Poem, “THE TELEGRAM.” 
HENRY VAN DYKE’S Story, “‘THE LOST BOY.” 


ARNOLD BENNETT’S New Novel 
“The Price of Love.” Part I. 


COMPLETE STORIES by Vig = DELAND, 
MAY SINCLAIR, MARY WILKINS. 


A Diplomat'’s Wife in 
Washington ... Mdm. de ) Lindencrone 
Australian By-Paths .  Worman Duncas 
60 ILLUSTRATIONS in bied and Black-and- White. 


THE TRAGEDY OF MARY STUART. 


9 Photogravures. By Henry C. Suevvey. 


“Written with insight and to historical detail which raises the 
narrative into the first rank of the year’s biographies."’-—Gentlewoman, 


WHISTLER STORIES. 8s. 6d. By Don C. Szrrz. 
A collection of humorous anecdotes— Whistler's sayings and doings. 


MIRACLES OF SCIENCE. 7s. 64. net. By Dr. Henar 


Sarita W1ILiiaMs. 
A record of recent progress in various departments of science, 


FAMILIAR SPANISH TRAVELS. tus. 7s. 6a. net 


By W. D. Hows ts. 


MATTER & SOME OF ITS DIMENSIONS. 


2s. 6d. net. By Wu. Kearney Carr. 


This new volume of Harper’s “‘ Library of Living aan ll deals with the 
basis and the significance of the belief in the fourth dimensi: 


THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. = 2 vols. 12s. 64. net 
By J. K. Hosmur, LL.D. 
An caaieinn and impartial account of the great conflict of 1861-1865. 


GIFT BOOKS FOR BOYS. 

INDIAN BRAVES 6s. By K. D. Sweetser 
AIRCRAFT BOOK FOR BOYS 2. 6d. net. By A. H. Verrill 
WIRELESS BOOK FOR BOYS = 3s. Gd. net. By A. H. Verrill 
BECINNING ELECTRICITY 8s. 6d. net. By D.C. Shafer 
YOUNC A:ASKANS IN THE ROCKIES 6s. By Emerson Hough 
JOE, THE BOOK FARMER 6s. By Garrard Harris 


Please write for Descriptive List of New Books, 





10s. 6d. net, 





London: JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle St., W. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, London, W. 
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New Books published by Sidgwick | G Jackson, Lid. 


“A REMARKABLE BOOK.”—The Spectator. 


Bevised Edition. 


EDINBURGH 


Revised Edition, 





mes REVISITED 


By JAMES BONE 
With 50 Drawings by HANSLIP FLETCHER. Extra Cr. 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. net. 


“Tt is a remarkable book... . 


We have read Stevenson and Chambers, and have in 


mind Sir Walter Scott, and yet we can honestly say that we know of no book which 
gives in so few words as this so satisfying, so complete, and so graceful a picture of 


Edinburgh. 


If you want to understand the heart of Edinburgh, you can read it here 


better than in a hundred guide-books."—The — 





TOM BROWN’ S 


* has attained to the full rank of classicism. 





SCHOOL DAYS 


‘Afver nearly sixty years of existence,’ as Lord Kilbracken says in the 


Preface to the beautiful edition which has been prepared by Mr. F. Sidgwick (10s. 6d. net), it ‘is edited, with 


historical notes, like a Greek play.’ 


bistory of Tom Hughes and in the records of Rugby School that will illuminate the story. . 
flustrations are for the most part photographs of character prototypes and actual places, 
‘* Priceless to all Rugbeians.”— Westminster Gazette. 


has quite a de luxe character. ""—Sunday Times. 


TRAVEL, &c. 
UMBRIA, PAST AND PRESENT 


By MARY LOV ETT CAMERON. With 26 drawings by C. G. 
Venanzi and 15 photographs by C. Benvenuti. Crown 8vo, 
6s. net. 


TO NORWAY AND THE NORTH 
CAPE IN BLUE DRAGON IL. 
By C.C. LYNAM, M.A. [Illustrated with 14 plates in colour 
and over 100 photographs and sketches, charts, and maps. 
Extra royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. net. 


OLD CHINATOWN : A Book of Pictures 
by ARNOLD GENTHE, with text by Witt Irwin. Demy 
8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. net. 

“A most delichtful volume.” —Spectator. 


—_ 


SHAKESPEARIAN STUDIES. 
THE TRUE OPHELIA 


And other studies of Shakespeare’s Women. 
ACTRESS. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


“Who is the actress that has written the True Ophelia? . 
book is, if freshness aud independence of judgment can make a book 
Times, 





By AN 


Good the 
good,”"— 








Mr. Sidgwick has evidently taken great pains to collate everything in the 


The fifty 
The new edition 





POETRY. 
THE EVERLASTING MERCY 


By JOHN MASEFIELD. 14th Impression. Leather edition, 
Feap. 8vo, 5s. net and 6s. net. Also crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
net. 


THE WILD HARP 
A Selection from Irish Poetry. By KATHARINE TYN AN. 
With decorated borders of Celtic design and a title-page 
designed in four colours by Miss C. M. Warts. Medium 8vo, 
designed cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. net. 


A. H. BULLEN’S 
2 Vols. (1) From Elizabethan Song-Books. (2) From 
Elizabethan Dramatists. Edited by A. H. BULLEN, 
New editions of these famous anthologies (sold separately), 
in various bindings, from Is. net. 


POEMS bv R. C. Pumumore. With an Intro- 


duction by Joun Maszviznp. 2s. 6d. net. 


IRISH POEMS. 


Super- — 16mo. cloth, 


“LYRICS” 


By Karnarme Tynan. 
3s. 6d. net. 


SHIPS “AND WAYS OF OTHER DAYS 


By E. KEBLE CHATTERION, Au:hor of “ Sailing Ships and Their Story.” 


and over 100 Illustrations, cloth gilt, 16s. net. 
“A classic of the sea.""—Globe. 
“A magnificent piece of work.”—Bvening News, 
“A most alluring book.” —Athenzum, 


With a Coloured Frontispiece 


“a mine of curious historical information.” —Iustrated London News. 
“ This delightful book will be treasure-treve to all who love sea and ships.” 


—Review of Reviews, 











A BOOK FOR BOYS. 


THE COCKATOO: A Public School 
Story. By MAX RITTENBERG. 5s. 


“A story of schoo! life of unusual interest. In it he not only re-creates 
successfully the atwosph ere of the public school of to-day, but gives us a hero 
whom we are glad to know.’’—Globe. 











By ETHEL SIDGWICK. 


FOUR PLAYS FOR CHILDREN: 
The Rose and the Ring; The Goody Witch; 
The Goose-Girl; and Boots and the North 
Wind. By ETHEL SIDGWICK, Author of “Promise,” 
“ Herself,” “Succession,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net, 








THE GLORY that: was GREECE & THE GRANDEUR that was ROME 


Two vols. By J. C. STOBART, M.A. 
8vo, sumptuously bound, 30s. net each. 


Each volume profusely illustrated in colour, gravure, half-tone, and line. 


Super-royal 











Write for CHRISTMAS BOOKS list and special list of MODERN DRAMA to the Publishers, 


SIDGWICK & JACKSON, Ltd., 3 Adam Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 
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THE RICCARDI PRESS EDITION OF THE RICCARDI PRESS EDITION oF 


The Indian Stories The Canterbury Tales 
of F. W. Bain of Geoffrey Chaucer 


IN TEN VOLUMES. 














*,"Orders for the complete work in Three Volume 


















Pipe Il. are now ready, and Vol. III, will be issued welt 

THE DESCENT OF THE SUN: A Cycle sa or ateunesef Chltunies (et. 1), a 

[Zo be completed by Volumes II1.-X. in 1914. Reprinted after the Text of W. W. SKEAT. W; 

To commend Professor Bain’s Indian Tales would be an 36 Water-Colour Plates by W. RUSSELL FLINT, 

act of impertinence towards what have, since the first of reproduced by the Medici Process. 450 copies fg 

them appeared in 1898, been recognised as things apart in England, on Riccardi handmade paper. 3 vol, 

all the field of English imaginative literature. They are boards, £7 17s. 6d. net ; limp vellum, £o 9s. net 

here united to Mr. Horne’s type, which also is unique and per set. 10 copies on vellum, bound limp Kelmsco 

faultless in its kind. The edition forms a special section of vellum, with duplicate set of Plates in portfolio 

the Octavo Series of the Riccardi Press Books, limited to 447 58. net per set. 

500 sets, on Riccardi handmade paper (94 in. x 6} in.). Prospectus, with specimen plate and page, post free, 


Michalet boards, canvas back and gold lettering, £6 net per iat en kth wear” 
° ; i Tt has been left to The Medici Society to produce books in whj 
set ; natural grain parchment, gold lettering, #10 net per set. Geo usin puinigien of Wiltian Manto bee ann etouel _ 
The Special Prospectus, with specimen page, post free. they are compatible with commercial exigencies. In ‘ The Can 
pe ip ‘p page, p y ar ae ew hee 
“ The success of this edition should not be in doubt, In technical | Tales’ the type is of dignified form, the paper not dissimilar to that 
accomplishments it is not behind the earlier issues from the Riccardi | the finest of the fifteenth century books, the pages arranged with 


Press." —Oxford Magasine, due regard to proportion,” —Zhe Times. 
= —"s a ** The fortunate possessors of this Chaucer will find the coloured 
Among the finest examples of modern English 6 plates very charming.” —Ox/ord Magasine, 





for particulars of other volumes uniform with theabove—-““MARIUS | For particulars of other volumes uniform with the above—“LR 
THE EPICUREAN,” “RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAY- MORTE DARTHUR,” “THE HEROES,” “THE SONG 
YAM,” “THE SONNETS OF SHAKESPEARE "—see the OF SOLOMON,” “ EVERYMAN "—see the Prospectus of the 
Prospectus of the Octavo Riccardi Press Books, post free. Quarto Riccardi Press Books, post free, 





An illustrated List of Books published by Mr. 





Lee Warner may be had post free on request. 


The Medici Prints 


The Medici Society begs to notify intending Purchasers that ORDERS FOR DELIVERY BEFORE 
CHRISTMAS should be placed IMMEDIATELY, or delay and disappointment may ensue. 


The latest issues mentioned below may be taken as representative of the series of Prints—totalling 
nearly 200—which will have been published by the close of the present year. Application is invited for 
The Society’s complete Prospectus and Catalogue, fully illustrated, 6d. post free ; Summary Catalogue, 
2d. post free; Annotated List of New Prints, post free; Notes on the Framing of Pictures, with 8 
Coloured Plates, 1s, post free. 

























































Ital. BOTTICELLI: Primavera Flem. MEMLINC: The Duke of Cleves 
LXV. 22} in. x 35} in. (Florence) 305. XXVIL. 1stin. x 9} in. (N.G.) 125, 64 
Ital. CATENA: The Martyrdom of S. Christina Eng. MILLAIS: The Boyhood of Raleigh 
LXXIL. 12} in. x 143 in. (Venice) 12s. 6d. | XXXIV. 15tin. X 17$ in. (Tate) 125. 64, 
Ital. GIOTTO: S. Francis and the Birds Flem. § REMBRANDT: The Rape of Europa 
LVII 22} in. x 16} in. (Assisi) 22s. 6d, | XXXI. 17 in. X 214 in. (Berlin) 305. 
#,° Ed: limited ‘ 

N.P.S. LAWRENCE: William Wilberforce ee ee 
XIL 18} in. x 20 in. (N.P.G.) sas, 64,|/°"™- REMBRANDT: An Old Polo 

XXXIIL 202 in. x 14 in. (Hermitage) 225. 64 


Ital. FILIPPINO LIPPI: Portrait of himself 


LIT, 14} in. x (top) 8} in., (bottom) 10} in. a ais" os ngeng — a a 
(Uffizi) ros. 6d. ~ s oe. » X ISG a . 

Ital. FILIPPINO LIPPI (?): An Angel before one 18h “a al “7 re! — 

LXIII. a Walled City 14} in. x 12} in. ‘ . 5 . . 


Liecht : ({mmediately) 255. 
©. © Edition limited 00 ( are mendes *,,* Edition limited to 300 numbered copies. 
'e ition limited to 300 numbered coptes. Ital. L. DA VINCI (?) (VERROCCHIO?): 


Ital. LUINI: The Holy Family LIV. The Annunciation 11} in x 25 in. 
LIX. 154 in. x 12} in. (Liechtenstein) 175. 6d. (Uffizi) 208. 
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